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NEW PROJECT OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


THERE never was a period when 
the empire of Great Britain was be- 
set by so many dangers; and they 
are all fearfully aggravated by the 
consideration that the attention of 
the public, which should be concen- 
trated upon each singly, is so scat- 
tered amongst, or distracted by all 
collectively and simultaneously, that 
but little hope can be entertained of 
the application of the only remedies 
by which impending calamities might 
be averted. Our foreign policy im- 
plies a deliberate abandonment of 
the principles which have heretofore 
guaranteed the honour and main- 
tained the interests of England, and 
a formal surrender of the advantages 
which were gained after twenty years 
of war, and by an unparalleled expen- 
diture of treasure and effusion of 
blood. At home, our venerable con- 
stitution is about to be cut up piece- 
meal, and put into Medea’s kettle by 
our radical regenerators,—only be- 
cause it has been regulated by a prin- 
ciple of accommodation which has 
enabled it to keep pace with the im- 
provement of the age, and ensured, 
notwithstanding the prodigious in- 
crease of democratic power, that wis- 
dom rather than folly should predomi- 
nate in the national councils. Ireland, 
which was to have been tranquillized 
by the Emancipation Bill, is in a state 
of fearful turbulenceand excitement; 
and our Ministers are so harassed 
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by their projects for the retention 
of office, that they find it more ex- 
pedient to soothe and propitiate the 
demagogues, than to grapple with 
the refractory spirit which they have 
evoked, and which will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the dismem- 
berment of the empire. The Roman 
Catholics, under the guidance of 
their prelates, have exhibited a de- 
termination to resist the payment of 
tithes, even to the shedding of blood. 
This is met by Government with an 
ostentatious exhibition of peculiar 
favour to the Roman Catholic Bi- 
shop, whose writings have more than 
any thing else produced this resist- 
ance; and with a declaration which 
amounts simply to this, that the pro- 
perty of the clergy must be invaded! 
An opposition is raised against scrip- 
tural education, on the part of those 
who have always preferred darkness 
to light, upon the ground of attempts 
at proselytism which were never 
made, and of which, upon enquiry, 
the parties implicated in the charge 
are acquitted ; and this is made the 
excuse for bringing forward a pro- 
ject of education, which, if carried 
into effect, must supersede the func- 
tions of an Established Church, and 
render national education subser- 
vient to the sy yrange of a Popish 
priesthood! It is to this particular 

roject that we would at present 
invite the earnest attention of our 

T 
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readers ; and concerning which we 
feel the more solicitous, because, in 
our present awful embarrassments, it 
is not likely to attract a due share 
of notice, and may pass through 
Parliament almost “ sub silentio,” 
before its import has been duly ore 
dered, or its consequences have been 
fully understood. 

To us the project itself is not so 
ominous, as the extraordinary con- 
juncture of circumstances under 
which it is proposed. If it were to 
be judged of by its own demerits, it 
could not stand for a single moment. 
But it is viewed, unfortunately, in 
comparison with another system, 
which has been equally disapproved 
of by the most bigoted of the super- 
stitious, and by the wisest of the 
wise ; and what Mr Stanley’s new 
scheme wants in real worth, it makes 
up in contrasted and adventitious 
plausibility. With but little hope 
of averting the i calamity which 
impends, we shall bestow a few pages 
upon the progress of events, which 
appear almost inevitably to neces- 
sitate the re-establishment of Popery 
in Ireland. 

In a country, the wealth, the ac- 
tivity, and the intelligence of which 
is Protestant, whilst the great mass 
of the population is Roman Catho- 
lic, that has taken place which might 
naturally be expected—the Protest- 
ant part of the community have, for 
a considerable time past, extended 
their benevolent anxiety to their 
more benighted neighbours, and at 
great expense, and with consider- 
able labour, have carried into effect 
various plans by which the condi- 
tion, both moral and religious, of 
their Roman Catholic countrymen 
might be improved. Whether these 
plans were the best that could be 
contrived, we will not at present 
stop to enquire; but it does not re- 
quire more than the minimum of 
candour to admit, that they origina- 
ted in motives the purest and the 
most single-minded. 

Neither can it be doubted that, to 
a considerable degree, they were 
successful. The Irish are proverb- 
jially lovers of learning; and, left 
to themselves, would never have 
suspected the supporters of those 
schools, in which their children were 
gratuitously educated, of having es- 
tablished them with any sinister ob- 
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ject. But the state of the country, 
agitated at that time by the Roman 

atholic Association, predisposed a 
large body to regard the new insti- 
tutions with not a little of angry 
jealousy ; and certain untoward pe- 
culiarities in the institutions them- 
selves, a8 well as in the conduct of 
some of their most active friends, 
rendered it easy for a wily priesthood 


awho, whatever may be their spi- 


Titual darkness, have never yet been 
accused of a want of this world’s 
wisdom) to misrepresent them, as 
though, under the pretence of en- 
lightening, they were in reality in- 
tended for the purpose of perverting 
the people. 

Upon these it is not our purpose 
at present to enlarge; but we can- 
not help observing, that the regula- 
tion which made the Bible a school- 
book, and at the same time inter- 
dicted any authoritative exposition 
of its contents, was open to grave 
objections. We do not require to 
be told that the individuals compo- 
sing the Kildare Place Institution 
were actuated by the best motives. 
We are assured they were. Neither 
is it necessary to inform us that they 
studiously avoided every thing which 
could give offence to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and have not furnished any 
“ewer for the charge which has 

een so industriously bruited abroad, 
that their schools were mere traps 
for converts. The charge has been 
investigated by prejudiced adver- 
saries, and proved to be unfounded. 
The regulation to which we allude 
was objectionable upon a very dif- 
ferent ground, viz. that it made no 
sufficient provision for the religious 
education of the children,—and up- 
on that ground it was objected to, 
even from the very commencement, 
by the most enlightened friends of 
scriptural religion. 

The Bible is the best of all books. 
It is a revelation of the will of God 
to man as a moral creature, and a 
history of the dealings of God with 
man as a sinful creature, the use or 
the abuse of which must be attended 
by blessings the most ineffable, or 
consequences the most awful. Now, 
nothing but patient study, aided by 
divine grace, can enable those who 
read that blessed book so to read 
it as that they may well and truly 
“ mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
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it,’ and be worthy of ranking with 
those scribes whom our blessed Lord 
describes as being instructed in the 
kingdom ef God, and whom he likens 
“to the householder, who. brings 
forth from his treasures things. new 
and things old.” Will any one say 
that this is likely to be the case with 
children, for whose edification a 
chapter of the Bible, chosen at the 
discretion of the master, is read in 
the public school-room? No, we will 
be told; but there is still much by 
which they might be profited. Grant- 
ed. But for that much, extracts from 
the Bible would be sufficient. If the 
object of the Society be merely 
moral instruction, that object would 
be best attained by the compilation 
of a volume upon which all parties 
might agree. If their object be re- 
ligious instruction, unless they are 
absurd enough to contend for some- 
thing like abstract Christianity, that 
is, a system of religion without any 
corresponding system of doctrine, it 
would be idle to expect that those 
who conscientiously differ respect- 
ing matters of doctrine, could be 
brought to act with unity in a pro- 
ject which would involve either an 
opposition to, or a compromise of, 
their principles. 

In therefore offering our most 
strenuous opposition to the new pro- 
ject, we would not by any means 
have it understood that the one 
which it is intended to supersede 
has had our unqualified approbation. 
Nosuchthing. Wearealmostas much 
opposed to what involves an abuse, 
as to what stipulates an exclusion, of 
the Holy Scriptures ; and we should 
be but little satisfied with any sys- 
tem of national instruction which did 
not provide, for all those for whose 
education the state might be fairly 
considered responsible, substantive 
instruction in the Word of God. 

This was not done by the Kildare 
Place Society, and Mr Stanley was 
therefore right in condemning it for 
making no sufficient provision for 
the religious education of the child- 
ren; but we scarcely believed: our 
ears, when he almost immediately 
began to praise it as most liberal—as 
having by its extreme liberality gone 
beyond the spirit of the age, to a de- 
gree that provoked the indignation 
of the Orangemen, and the bigots of 
the Protestant communion! That that 
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should be most inefficient for any 
good purpose, whichis, in the modern 
acceptation of the word, deemed 
most liberal, would not have sur- 
rised us; but that Mr Stanley should 
ve, in any instance, recognised 
such a truth—that he should, in his 
place in Parliament, condemn a sys- 
tem as inefficient, and, in the same 
breath, eulogize it as most liberal, 
argues a more than ordinary degree 
either of simple candour or sarcastic 
severity in that right honourable 
gentleman, which must have come 
equally by surprise upon both his 
friends and his enemies, 

The truth we believe to be, that 
neither ponies goon nor Protestants, 
nor bigots of any denomination of 
Protestants, ever objected to the Kil- 
dare Place Society. Nor were any 
objections ever started against it on 
the part of Protestants, but those 
of which Mr Stanley himself now 
fully admits the validity. He may 
not agree with them in the remedy 
which they would ang, but he 
has gone quite as far as they could 
wish him to go in recognising its de- 
fects; and farther, much farther, than 
he should have gone in his endea- 
vours to supply them. Whether the 
new system which he patronises has 
in reality supplied them, or whether 
it is or is not liable to other and more 
serious imputations, we shall here- 
after enquire. It is sufficient to say, 
at present, that an accusation by 
which Mr Stanley is himself identi- 
fied with Orangemen and bigots, 
must either involve the former in 
disgrace, or protect the latter from 
condemnation. It must, to that right 
honourable gentleman, be sufficient- 
ly humiliating to acknowledge that, 
in condemning the Kildare Street 
institution, he was only copying the 
example of bigots whom he despised ; 
and it may, to them, be consolatory 
to learn, that their opinions upon 
that subject are at present counte- 
nanced by one who is so much re- 
spected. This may, perhaps, encou- 
rage them to object, with what will 
no doubt be considered equal “ bi- 
gotry,” to the system which appears, 
for the present, to be fashionable, 
and which, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, has suddenly started, 
all perfect, from the ardent brain of 
the youthful Secretary for Ireland. 
But of these things it may be truly 
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said, “ by their fruits,” and by their 
fruits alone, “ shall ye know them.” 
And Mr Stanley may live to see the 
day when time shall have given proof 
of the value of his present policy, 
and when the folly of “ digots” may 
again, by a lucky accident, be found 
coincident with the judgment of the 
more enlightened. 

In order duly to estimate the plan 
at present proposed, it will be neces- 
sary to revert briefly to that of the 
commissioners of 1825, and to the 
difficulties which rendered it un- 
availing. The commissioners found 
the education of the country, such 
as it was, in the hands of the Pro- 
testants, and conducted upon prin- 
ciples not, as they conceived, suffi- 
ciently conciliatory towards indivi- 
duals of the Romish persuasion. 
Their object was, therefore, to pro- 
pitiate the prejudices of that class 
of persons, by such an accommoda- 
tion to their feelings and principles 
as might win their assent to a sys- 
tem, under which children of all de- 
nominations might assemble for the 
purpose of receiving a united literary 
and religious education. In order to 
accomplish this it was proposed, that 
the new system was to be under the 
superintendence of a board of com- 

‘missioners, who were to exercise a 
control over the public funds to be 
allocated for its support, and possess 
the power of appointing and remo- 
ving the masters and mistresses of 
the respective schools. It was also 

_provided that each school in which 

rotestant and Roman Catholic 
children assembled together for edu- 
cation, should be provided with a 

-Protestant and Roman Catholic 
teacher, who were to be authorized 
to give literary instruction indiffer- 
ently to a// the children, but religious 

instruction only to those of their re- 
spective communions. The commis- 
sioners, however, deemed it indis- 

-pensable to the completion of their 

.system, that a book of common re- 

-ligious instruction should be pro- 
vided, upon which both Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants might agree ; 
and it was the difficulty which they 
experienced in the adoption of such 
a book which caused their design to 
be abandoned. 

. The reader will perceive that, in 

. what was already contemplated, the 

functions of the national Church were 
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completely superseded. The esta- 
blished clergy, the natural guardians 
of national education, possessing a 
common-law right to superintend 
any system having for its object to 
train up the rising generation in the 
way they should go, and especially 
enjoined, by two positive enact- 
ments—the one the 28th of Henry 
VIIL, the other the 7th of William 
III.—to undertake and perform that 
important duty, and rendered liable 
to severe penalties if they should 
neglect it, are set aside, and their 
places are supplied by a body of 
commissioners, over whom they can 
have no control, and from whom, as 
far as they find it possible to co-ope- 
rate with them, they must be con- 
tent to receive instructions. This 
could not fail to be very highly grati- 
fying to the Roman Catholic bishops, 
who saw very clearly the advantage 
that was gained. In fact, liberality to- 
wards a sect which had been previ- 
ously regarded with a jealous cau- 
tion, was now carried to such an ex- 
treme, as to amount to intolerance 
towards the Establishment. At first 
the Roman Catholic clergy seemed 
satisfied with this detrusion of the 
Church of Ireland from her proper 
station, and expressed their readi- 
ness to acquiesce in the views of 
the commissioners respecting that 
book of common religious instruc- 
tion which they deemed indispen- 
sable to the completion of - their 
scheme; Dr Murray, the titular 
archbishop of Dublin, declaring that 
“ no objection would be made to an 
harmony of the Gospels being used 
in the general education which the 
children should receive in common, 
nor to a volume containing extracts 
from the Psalms, Proverbs, and Book 
of Ecclesiasticus, nor toa volume con- 
taining the history of the Creation— 
of the Deluge—of the Patriarchs— 
of Joseph—and of the deliverance 
of the Israelites, extracted from the 
Old Testament; and that he was 
persuaded no difficulties in arran- 
ging the details of such works would 
arise on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy.” 

Difficulties, however, did arise, 
whether on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergy or not, the reader 
shall judge. 

The commissioners of education 
having, as they conceived, the sanc- 
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tion of the Roman Catholic prelates 
for the introduction of a book of re- 
ligious instruction, which should em- 
body as large a portion of scriptural 
truth as might be collected into one 
volume, without containing any 
thing wounding to the feelings, or 
offensive to the prejudices, of any 
denomination of believers, proceed- 
ed to authorize certain individuals, 
in whose ability and discretion they 
reposed confidence, to make such a 
compilation. While this work was in 
progress, the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates assembled at the house of Dr 
Murray, and came to four resolu- 
tions, which may be considered as 
investing themselves with a power 
of supervision and control over the 
commissioners, similar to that which 
the commissioners had already as- 
serted over the Church of Ireland. 

The Romish prelates required, as 
the condition of their adhesion to 
the new system, the unconditional 
submission of the commissioners to 
the following resolutions :— 

That in each school, where the 
majority of the children were Ro- 
man Catholics, the master should be 
a Roman Catholic ;—where the mi- 
nority were Roman Catholics, that 
there should be a permanent Roman 
Catholic assistant; that in all cases 
the masters or assistants so appoint- 
ed should have the express approval 
of the Roman Catholic bishop of the 
diecess in which they are employed; 
and that they should be removed 
upon his representation. 

That no Roman Catholic master 
or mistress should be employed in 
the commissioners’ schools, who 
were educated under Protestants ; 
and that no book or tract should be 
introduced for common instruction 
in literature, which might be ob- 
jected to, on religious grounds, by 
the Roman Catholic bishop.’ 

The commissioners having pro- 
vided, that the funds at that time be- 
longing to the several charitable in- 
stitutions for education, should gra- 
dually merge in the common fund 
to be at their disposal in the prose- 
cution of this national object, this 
did not at all meet the views of the 
Roman Catholic bishops, who re- 
solved, “ That a transfer of the pro- 
perty in several schools, which now 
exist, or may hereafter exist, in Ire- 
Jand, may be utterly impracticable, 
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from the nature of the tenure by 
which they are or shall hereafter be 
held; and from the number of per- 
sons having a legal interest in them, 
as well as from a variety of other 
causes, and that, in our opinion, any 
regulation which should require such 
transfer to be made, as a necessary 
condition for receiving Parliament- 
ary support, would operate to the 
exclusion of many useful schools 
from all participation in the public 
bounty.” And they conclude by 
stating, “ That, appointed as we have 
been by Divine Providence, to watch 
over and preserve the deposit of Ca- 
tholic faith in Ireland, and respon- 
sible as we are to God for the souls of 
our flocks, we will, IN OUR RESPEC- 
TIVE DIOCESSES, WITHHOLD OUR CON- 
CURRENCE AND SUPPORT FROM ANY 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, WHICH WILL 
NOT FULLY ACCORD WITH THE PRIN- 
CIPLES EXPRESSED IN THE FOREGOING 
RESOLUTIONS.” 

Now, will any one say, that by 
the resolutions just recited, the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates did not erect 
themselves into a court of high com- 
mission, above the commissioners 
themselves? They were willing to 
continue in company with Mr Frank- 
land Lewis and his associates as far, 
and no farther, than these gentlemen 
were willing to go with them:—and, 
however they may condescend to 
avail themselves of the Parliament- 
ary grant, which may be made for 
the purpose of carrying the views 
of the commissioners into effect, 
they are clearsighted and sagacious 
enough to foresee the insuperable 
difficulties which render it impos- 
sible that any funds, which are 
peculiarly at their own disposal, 
could be appropriated to the same 
object. 

The reader must therefore be 
prepared to learn, that concert or 
co-operation between two such 
bodies was no longer practicable. 
Unless the commissioners conceded 
every thing, while the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops conceded nothing,— 
that is, unless the commissioners 
consented to act under the dictation 
of the Roman Catholic bishops, and 
became their obedient slaves, in esta- 
blishing a system which, after de- 
truding the national Church from its 
proper station, was to secure the as- 
cendency of Popery in-Ireland, all 
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their enquiries, and all their labour, 
must be unavailing. Their panting 
liberality toiled in vain after the ar- 
rogant strides of Romish pretension. 
The more they yielded, the more the 
other required. And, assuredly, it 
required a strong delusion to blind 
them, as they appear to have been 
blinded, to those ultimate views 
which their Roman Catholic nego- 
tiators took such little pains to con- 
ceal from even the least discerning 
observers. 

This appeared very decidedly in 
the reception, or rather, indeed, the 
rejection, which they gave to that 
common book of religious instruc- 
tion, which was drawn up under the 
yr prey of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, at the instance of the com- 
missioners, who were led by Dr 
Murray to believe, that if it contain- 
ed nothing offensive to their feel- 
ings, or at variance with their doc- 
trines, it would not be objected to by 
the Roman Catholic clergy. It was 
undertaken with the understanding, 
and compiled with a most scrupu- 
lous avoidance of every thing by 
whieh their prejudices could be re- 
volted. Nothing could exceed either 
the discretion or the good faith with 
which it was executed. Had it been 
otherwise, the Roman Catholic bi- 
shops would, assuredly, have been 
loud and vehement in their recla- 
mations, and not have confined their 
objections to a point which had no- 
thing whatever to do with the real 
question at issue, and could only 
serve to intimate the arrogance of 
their own pretensions. 

The commissioners, we may sup- 
pose, were startled at the extraordi- 
nary attitude which these prelates 
took in the resolutions which have 
been already recited. To admit the 
claims thus put forward, would be 
nothing short of formally abdicating 
their functions; and, if they acted in 
defiance of them, they felt that the 
success of their favourite plan would 
be endangered. They were there- 
fore reduced to great difficulty ;— 
and could devise no better mode of 
extricating themselves from their 
embarrassment, than by attempting 
to appear masters, when they were 
in reality servants, and trying how 
far the mildness and moderation 
which they had already experienced 
‘from the Established Clergy, might 
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be still farther worked upon, 80 as to 
induce an acquiescence in the pro- 

riety of adopting a religious schook 

ook, which had been submitted 
to the commissioners by the Roman 
Catholic bishops, to the prejudice of 
that which had been prepared by 
themselves. The objection to the 
Scriptural Selections which had been 
laid before the commissioners by the 
Archbishop of Dublin was, “ that they 
were taken from the Protestant ver- 
sion ;’—an objection which had no 
reference to the subject-matter of the 
compilation, to which alone they 
should have confined their observa- 
tions. Had any such objection been 
made, it would immediately have 
been obviated. But none such was 
or could be urged; and nothing 
proves the keen and unremitting vi- 
gilance with which they prosecuted 
their own peculiar projects, more 
than the sinister adroitness with 
which they almost succeeded in 
drawing the commissioners into an 
acknowledgment of their pretensions 
as a church, even at the very mo- 
ment when they were manifesting 
the most utter disregard for the edu- 
cation of the people. 

Their work was taken into consi- 
deration, and transmitted to his Grace 
the Primate, together with a letter 
from Mr Frankland Lewis, stating 
the difficulty which the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops felt in admitting as a 
religious school-book the compila- 
tion of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and desiring to know whether any in- 
superable objection existed on his 
part, or on that of the Established 
Clergy, to the adoption of that which 
was now proposed. In reply to this 
letter, the Primate wrote a full ex- 

lanation of his views upon the sub- 
ject. It is,in our apprehension, one 
of the most interesting and beauti- 
ful public documents that ever was 
composed. We shall therefore 
make from it copious extracts, and 
that with a twofold object; the one, 
to hold forth to just admiration the 
noble individual, who, at this criti- 
cal period, stood almost alone against 
the united craft and subtlety of the 
Church of Rome, and the popular- 
izing views and plausible repre- 
sentations of latitudinarian commis- 
sioners ; and the other, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the justest and 
clearest view of the real nature of the 
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difficulty which was started by the 
Romish bishops, and its probable 
object. 

Having acknowledged the receipt 
of the letter, his Grace observes— 

“ Before I enter upon the subject 
to which you have now called my 
attention, allow me to place before 
you some particulars of our former 
correspondence. In your letter of 
the 13th of January, you were so 
good as to assure me, that ‘the com- 
missioners were fully aware that the 
books recommended in their report 
could not be properly arranged, ex- 
cept with the approbation, and under 
the superintendence, of the authori- 
ties in the Established Church.’ My 
answer was written, in the expecta- 
tion that the commissioners would 
continue to act under this impres- 
sion. I stated the opinion, which, 
after mature deliberation, I was in- 
duced to form of their general design 
in the plan they had proposed; while 
I acknowledged my alarm at some 
particular measures, I declared my- 
self consoled by the persuasion that 
they had adopted the principle of the 
statutes of Henry the Eighth and 
William the Third, which commit na- 
tional education to the Established 
clergy; and without passing beyond 
the question upon which it appeared 
to be their intention to consult me, I 
endeavoured throughout to express 
myself in language which, had I fall- 
en into a misconception of their 
views, might elicit an explanation. 
From the frankness of my statement, 
and the silence with which it conti- 
nued to be received for more than 
half a year, I became every day more 
and more assured that my hopes 
had been well founded. 

“ Your recent communication, 
however, has considerably weakened 
this assurance. I will state the im- 
pression it has made upon me, with 
the same freedom which I used in 
my former letter, and with an anxi- 
ous desire to be undeceived, if I 
have fallen into error. 

“The commissioners have rejected 
the volume of Scripture Lessons 
which had been prepared, according 
to their own desire, ‘with the appro- 
bation, and under the superintend- 
ence, of the Archbishop of Dublin 
and myself, and by a committee ap- 
pointed at a very full meeting of the 
bishops. This step is not accounted 
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for in your letter by any objections 
to particular words or passages ; and, 
indeed, it could not be so accounted 
for, because, had the difficulties been 
of that nature, it could not escape 
your discernment, that the obvious 
course would be to point them out, 
with a view to their removal or mo- 
dification, The book was condemn- 
ed by Dr Murray, as you mention, 
upon this general ground, that, 
‘ being taken exclusively, and verba- 
tim, from the Protestant version, it 
is open to the objections already 
stated to the commissioners by the 
Catholic archbishops.’ You have 
not informed me what the objections 
are, but it appears that your board 
acquiesces in them as conclusive, In 
the place of the compilation thus re- 
jected, you propose a book to me, 
which you say the commissioners 
have reason to think would be less 
likely to meet with objection on the 
art of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
his work is sent printed ; and I 
learn from Mr Pauncefoote, that it was 
some delay in obtaining it from the 
press, which occasioned the deten- 
tion of your letter in Dublin. From 
all these circumstances, I am obliged 
to conclude, that the relation in which 
the commissioners expressed them- 
selves desirous of standing with the 
Established Church, has been seriously 
altered. Instead of that superintend- 
ing co-operation in the arrangement 
of a system of national instruction, 
which your former letter taught me 
to expect, we are now reduced to a 
simple negative upon the proceed- 
ings of your board. Possibly, in- 
deed, even this privilege is more 
than I am strictly warranted in infer- 
ring from your last communication. 
“The immediate purpose of your 
letter is to learn, ‘ whether there be 
any serious or irremediable objec- 
tion to your printed volume?’ J 
cannot refrain from avowing my deep 
concern, that this question has not been 
pressed uponthe Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, with respect to the compila- 
tion prepared under the directions of 
the Archbishop of Dublin and myself. 
Had the commissioners delayed their 
rejection of it until they discovered 
the particular objections to which it 
was liable—weighed their import- 
ance, and, if serious, ascertained our 
inability or unwillingness to pro- 
vide a remedy, they would have 
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done no more than was consistent 
with their own declarations, and the 
reasonable claims of the Established 
Church. At present, the only objec- 
tion that appears against it is, that it 
is a Protestant version. You inform 
me, that the ‘ commissioners are 
strongly impressed with the convic- 
tion, that, in considering the execu- 
tion of a work of this nature, no 
opinions of theirs, on a theological 
ground, could carry with them any 
weight whatever. [Iam quite per- 
suaded of the correctness of this con- 
viction; yet I trust that the com- 
missioners will find no difficulty in 
comprehending the few observations 
of that nature which it will be my 
duty to lay before them. There are 
no more than two verses in our com- 
pilation which suggest a sense differ- 
ent from that in the Douay, (St Mat. 
xxvi. 28, and St Luke, xi. 16;) and of 
these, the former only can be ima- 
gined to have a controversial mean- 
ing. Now, although the substituted 


volume does not contain this verse, 
it contains the» parallel one of St 
Luke, and gives the disputed words, 
according to the authorized version, 


thus :— 

“Rejected words of St Matthew— 
‘ This is my blood of the New Tes- 
tament, which is shed for many.’ 

“ Adopted clause in St Luke—‘ This 
cup is the New Testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.’ 

“The question which arises between 
the Churches is, whether is shed, or 
shallbe shed, is the true interpretation. 
It must be obvious to your board, 
from this statement, that the ground 
of opposition to our volume is, that 
it is a version made by Protestants, 
and implying the existence of a Pro- 
testant Church, and a Protestant Go- 
vernment. 

“Tam now to inform the commis- 
sioners what objections can be made, 
on the part of the Established Church, 
to the volume which they have sub- 
stituted. To me, it appears that the 
point at issue between the two volumes, 
is no less than THAT GREAT QUESTION 
BETWEEN THE CuurcHes oF Rome 
AND ENGLAND, ‘ WnaT Is THE RULE 
or FAITH? The Church of Rome 

ives AUTHORITY, the Church of 

ngland gives evidence, as the basis 
of Christianity. The latter appears 
as a faithful witness of the sacred 
yecords, and of the interpretation 
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which has been put upon them by 
the first believers ; the former, as an 
infallible teacher, drawing her doc- 
trines and institutions from herself, or 
Srom a secret store of tradition, which 
is independent of the Written Word, 
and the key of which has been com- 
mitted to her custody by the Great 
Founder of our religion. In our sys- 
tem, the Church is nothing without 
the Scripture; in that of Rome, its 
powers and doctrines might have 
been as they are, had the New Testa- 
ment never been written. This irre- 
concilable difference between the 
two Churches, appears upon the first 
inspection of the volume now before 
me. The work which we prepared 
is provided with references to the 
sacred writers, so that every reader 
may satisfy himself of the fidelity 
of the quotation ; and, if he be com- 
petent to make such enquiries, of 
the correctness of the original read- 
ing, and accuracy of the version. 
There are no references in the print- 
ed work. The Church delivers her 
‘ Christian lessons,’ as they are sty- 
led, but without any intimation that 
they are derived from a higher au- 
thority. There is nothing wherein a 
childor a peasant could conjecture that 
there was such aworkas the New Tes- 
tament in existence. This omission, 
you will perceive, is of vital import- 
ance. Should Government, or the 
Legislature, determine on insisting 
upon the circulation of the work, it 
will be our duty to submit; but we 
could not express our consent, or give 
our active support to the measure, 
WITHOUT WITHDRAWING OUR PROTEST 
AGAINST THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THE 
Cuurcn or Rome. 

“ This is all that I feel it necessary 
to say upon the theological aspect of 
your question ; there is another view 
of it, which the commissioners are 
better prepared to appreciate. I 
have already expressed an opinion 
in my former letter, and I do not 
think it too much to repeat it now, 
that the state, particularly a state like 
ours, in which so much depends upon 
public feeling, has an immediate in- 
terest in the moral and social prin- 
ciples of all its members; that this 
interest gives it a right, or rather im- 
poses upon it an obligation, of provi- 
ding asystem of national instruction; 
and that the trust of superintend- 
ing this system, is most consistent- 
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ly reposed in an Established clergy. 
Circumstances would guide me in 
—e the degree in which the 
clergy should be ostensively engaged 
in this superintendence ; but no cir- 
cumstances could induce me to sa- 
crifice the rights of the Church, or 
the future prospects of the nation, 
by an entire surrender of it. I should 
therefore feel it my duty to object 
to any plan of national education in 
which the co-operation of the clergy 
in | pe oe | books, visiting schools, 
an TT teachers, was point- 
edly excluded. J have seen many 
reasons to believe that the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy have similar views of 
the rights of their order, and that they 
claim to themselves, as the true 
Church, what I consider due to the 
Established Church, From ITS UNION 
WITH THE STATE. One of these rea- 
sons I take the liberty of laying be- 
fore you, as it is derived from a do- 
cument connected with the subject 
of your letter, and the general func- 
tions of your board.” 

His Grace here transcribes “ the 
resolutions” of the Roman Catholic 
bishops, which have been already re- 
cited, and proceeds to observe :— 

“ Various misgivings are awaken- 
ed in my mind by these resolutions ; 
the sum of them is, that the source 
of the present difficulty lies out of 
the power of the commissioners. 
Give me leave to suggest a very easy 
mode of submitting the justness of 
this opinion to experiment. One of 
the objects of the commissioners, 
and, I presume, the chief one, in re- 
commending a system of general in- 
struction, was, that the kindly sym- 
pathies of our nature, being aided 
by habits of youthful companionship, 
as well as the benign precepts of the 
Gospel, might mature, as life advan- 
ced, into the charities of Christian 
neighbourhood. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the success of this endea- 
vour will entirely depend on the care 
with which sinister influences are 
excluded from the minds of the child- 
ren during the seasons set apart for 
their separate instruction in the te- 
nets of their respective religions. 

“ The Roman Catholic catechism, 
which will, of course, be used on 
these occasions for the children of 
that communion, contains the follow- 
ing questions and answers. 

“¢ Q. Is there but one true Church? 
A. Although there be many sects, 


there is but one true religion, and 
one true Church. 

“¢ Q. Why is there but one true 
Church? A. As there is but one true 
God, there can be but one true 
Church. 

“*Q. How do you call the true 
Church? A. The Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“<«Q. Are all obliged to be of that 
true Church? A. Yes. 

“¢ Q. Why are all obliged to be of 
that true Church? A. Because no 
one can be saved out of it. 

“¢(Q. How many ways are there 
of sinning against faith ? A. Chiefly 
three. 

“ * Q. What are these three ways? 
A. First, by not seeking to know 
what God has taught; secondly, by 
not believing what he has taught,’ &c. 

“¢ QQ. Who are they who do not 
believe what God has taught? A. The 
heretics and infidels.’ 

“ The commissioners will surely 
agree with me in thinking that it 
would be desirable to have these 
passages expunged; that as long as 
they shall continue to be privately 
inculcated upon the Roman Catholic 
children by their religious instruct- 
ors, any other lesson they may re- 
ceive will teach them dissimulation, 
rather than cordial good feeling. The 
same wise and benevolent motives 
which make the commissioners de- 
sirous to discover a religious book 
which might be common to all par- 
ties, must inspire the anxiety, that 
what is peculiar to religion, should 
be conveyed to the youthful mind 
without poisoning or drying up the 
fountain of those sentiments which, 
next to the love of God, it is the 
great business of the Gospel to feed 
and purify,—‘ peace on earth, good- 
will towards men. Let them then 
endeavour to remove these questions 
and answers. Should they succeed, 
the appointment of their board will 
indeed be an auspicious era in the 
history of this country. But if they 
fail, or if it be their feeling that they 
should not try—that these matters 
are beyond their sphere—thatthey re- 
late so exclusively to religion, as not 
to be approached without invading 
the rights of conscience, I can no 
longer elude the desponding convic- 
tion that their wishes will be disap- 
pointed, and their labours ineffec- 
tual.” 

We offer no apology for this length- 
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ened quotation from the composi- 
tion of one who on this occasion pro- 
ved the bulwark, as on every occa- 
sion he has been the ornament, of the 
Church of Ireland. The reader, we 
are sure, will admire, with us, the 

ity with which the views of the 
Romish Lishops are detected, and 
the admirable oe with which they 
are exposed. Whether the eyes of 
the commissioners were opened by 
this letter, or whether they felt that 
now to accede to the wishes of the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics would 
be to appear to the public as their 
willing slaves, it is not for us to say ; 
but they did see the propriety of not 
insisting upon the adoption of the 
* Christian Lessons” as a school- 
book ; and as it would be fruitless 
to look for any departure from the 
principle upon which it was compo- 
sed in its compilers, or any acquies- 
cence in the views, in this respect, 
of the Established clergy, their pro- 
jected system of national education 
was abandoned. 

In this state matters have remain- 
ed until the present period,—the in- 
stitutions which it was the object of 
the late commissioners to supersede, 
still continuing to furnish the eoun- 
try with the means of moral and li- 
terary improvement. The Primate’s 
letter shewed so clearly that the ob- 
jections of the Popish bishops could 
not be admitted, or their proposal 
acceded to, without compromisin 
the legal and constitutional rights of 
the Established Church, and bringing 
its authority into contempt, that it 
would be vain to expect a submission 
to the first, or a compliance with the 
second, on the part of the Establish- 
ed clergy ; and although it formed 
no part of the object of the commis- 
sioners to repress the insolent spirit 
of Popish domination which was so 
offensively exhibited, yet they felt 
that the time had not yet come when 
it could be encouraged to manifest 
itself in all its extravagance. The 
Catholic Association was, indeed, 
agitating the country, and causing 
much annoyance to a Government 
which, however able, was unwillin 
to put it down. But the Catholic 
Bill had not at that time passed, and 
the Popish prelates were not pos- 
sessed of that substantial power in 
the British senate, which has since 
proved so truly formidable. To that, 
no doubt, they then looked forward ; 
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and, while the commissioners felt 
unfeigned regret at the frustration 
of their favourite scheme, they re- 
joiced as at the birth of hopes of 
which they are now, it would ap- 
pear, about to experience the reali- 
zation. 

Had the commissioners of 1825 
proceeded to act upon the view 
which they entertained, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, we believe 
that the latter would have had cause 
to rue their temerity. The people 
of Ireland wauld have seen clearly, 
that, upon all points concerning 
which they had a right to expect to 
be attended to, they received a most 
respectful attention ; that, while pro- 
vision was made for the education 
of the lower orders, nothing seemed 
less to be meditated than any inva- 
sion of the rights of conscience ; that 
the religious school-book which was 
adopted, did not contain a single pas- 
sage which could possibly offend the 
feelings, or militate against the prin- 
ciples, of any member of the Church 
of Rome ; and this, notwithstanding 
the hostile spirit that breathed in 
their catechisms against all Protest- 
ant dissenters. They would have 
perceived, moreover, that if the most 
zealous or captious of their priests 
eould point out any thing which, by 
the remotest implication, could be 
construed as insulting or dangerous, 
there was every disposition on the 
part of the commissioners, and of 
the Established clergy, to give the 

romptest attention to their suggest- 
ions. They could not but recognise 
in all this, an evidence of the most 
hearty desire to go to the utmost 
verge of liberality, in affording those 
facilities for education which the 
people required; and it would be 
eurious to see how far they would 
have gone in foregoing the advan- 
ms of such a system, if in practi- 
operation, because of a merely 
ew objection, implying no- 
ing less than an insolent assertion 
of the peculiar claims of the Church 
of Rome, and a no less insolent de- 
nial of the national rights and privi- 
leges of the Church of England. 

e are persuaded that the people 
of Ireland, in proportion as they 
really desired education, wou!d not 
have sympathized with their bishops 
on this occasion. And if they did, 
it would only prove that no sincere 
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disposition existed on their part to 
profit by any system that could be 
devised. In such a case, the horse 
might be brought to the water, but 
he could not be made to drink. As 
long as a speculative and almost 
evanescent distinction in theology, 
outweighed their practical concern 
for the improvement of their child- 
ren, the labour of any set of educa- 
tion commissioners must be in vain. 
And it is because we have abundant 
evidence to prove, that the people 
did really desire to have their child- 
ren well educated, that we believe, 
that if the commissioners had had 
the wisdom or the firmness to perse- 
vere in their original plan, they would 
have had the satisfaction to find that 
the denunciations of the Popish 
bishops would have been, generally 
speaking, disregarded. 

The objection of the Popish bi- 
shops was, that the work from which 
the “ Scripture Selections” were ta- 
ken, was a Protestant translation of 
the Holy Scriptures. They did not 
object to the correctness of the trans- 
lation, nor to the words or spirit of 
the extracts. But the mere fact of 
its being a Protestant translation, 
was suflicient in their eyes to render 
it unfit to be admitted into the pro- 

osed national schools. Now, when 
it is considered, that, by acquiescing 
in it, they need not, necessarily, have 
felt themselves called upon to pro- 
nounce any decision respecting its 
authenticity, while the clergy of the 
established religion, by acquiescing 
in the objection which denied its 
authenticity, would be abandoning 
all claim to consideration as a Na- 
tional Church, it may readily be un- 
derstood how far their conduct was 
consistent with that spirit of fairness 
and cordial good-will with which 
they professed to co-operate in the 
great work of promoting a system of 
national education. The people, we 
are persuaded, would have felt all 
this. They would have felt that 
there was nothing in the proposed 
system, by which they would be call- 
ed upon to abjure or to compromise 
any of the principles of their reli- 
gion ; that, against any interference 
rom the teachers of a different creed, 
they would be sufficiently guarded ; 
that the book from which the Scrip- 
ture Selections were taken, was one, 
the correctness of which was admit- 
ted as a translation, and that their 
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children might read it with profit, 
without being called upon to pro- 
nounce any opinion respecting the 
authority upon which it was made ; 
they would have felt, moreover, that 
to expect Protestants to sink their 
respect for that authority, merely for 
the purpose of gratifying the theolo- 
ieal aversion of the Roman Catho- 
ic clergy, would be both indelicate 
and unreasonable; that it would be 
to expect a degree of compromise 
on the part of others, which was not 
expected from themselves, and to 
appear captious, if not bigoted, in 
proportion to the kindliness and li- 
berality which was exhibited towards 
them. All this the people would 
have felt,—and it would have pro- 
duced its natural effect, that of cau- 
sing them to avail themselves fully 
of the advantages which would have 
been within their reach, without be- 
ing over scrupulous respecting the 
scandal which was apprehended by 
their theological guides from the use 
of a school-book, which admitted, 
by implication, the existence of the 
Church of England. 

But it is abundantly evident, that, 
throughout the whole of the negoti- 
ations upon this subject, the Roman 
Catholic clergy have been consider- 
ed rather as the leaders of a party 
than the teachers of a sect, and that 
a deference has been shewn to them 
much less proportioned to their civil 
claims than to their political import- 
ance. They were considered to pos- 
sess the power either of exciting or 
allaying the passions of a turbulent 
and uneducated people ; and it was 
accordingly thougbt that any boon, 
by which they could be propitiated; 
would be well and wisely bestowed, 
if it purchased the tranquillity of 
the country. There were, at that 
time, a large party, who had a parti- 
cular theory respecting the necessary 
effect of concessions to the Catholic 
body, which considered it impossi- 
ble for them to see the conduct of 
their clergy in its true light,—and 
this body accordingly commanded a 
degree of consideration, and possess- 
ed a species of power, which ena- 
bled them to appear as high con- 
tracting parties in the presence of 
commissioners appointed by the 
Crown, and caused them to regard 
the projected system of education 
important only as it furnished occa- 
sion for a compact between them 
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and the British Government, to which 
they would only accede, upon condi- 
tion of obtaining for the creed which 
they professed important religious 
and political advantages. 


If they were then powerful as agi- 


tators, they are now powerful as po- 
liticians. If they were then power- 
ful in exciting discontent without, 
they are now powerful from the in- 
fluence which they undeniably exer- 
cise within, the walls of Parliament. 
Truly may it now be said, “ Illiacos 
intra muros peccatur et extra.” The 
concession of the Catholic claims, 
which it was said would extinguish, 
has only increased, the spirit of dis- 
content ; and the whole power of the 
Popish Church militant seems now to 
be embodied in battle array, for the 
ee of breaking the connexion 

etween Church and State, and obli- 
terating every vestige by which it 
might be discerned that we once had 
a Protestant constitution. 

Ireland is the ground upon which 
this battle will be fought; but its 
consequences will not be confined 
to that country. The principle which 
it is sought to establish there, will 


eventually be applied to the empire 


at large. Mr O’Connell, whois un- 
important except as the organ of the 
Popish clergy, at present contents 
himself with contending for the per- 
fect equality of every mode of faith, 
and the unreasonableness of making 
the members of one religion contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the pas- 
tors of another. It will be time 
enough, when he has succeeded in 
this object, to disclose those ulterior 
views in which the Romish clergy 
are more especially interested ; and 
of his future success, he must regard 
it as a flattering earnest, that, during 
the present session, his power has 
been acknowledged, and his suggest- 
ions have been attended to, by the 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Nothing more clearly proves the 
weight of this individual in the pre- 
sent House of Commons, than the 
new project of education which has, 
at length, been disclosed. It differs 
from former projects, inasmuch as it 
is not liable to the reproach of satis- 
fying nobody ; for it would, indeed, be 
surprising if the Popish clergy were 
not marvellously well pleased. The 
Government have deliberately turn- 
ed their backs upon the Church, and 
invited its most wily and inveterate 
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adversaries to join with them in 
Burking the Bible ! The project, of 
course, cannot work. No Protestant 
minister will be found so basely re- 
creant from his principles, or se 
slavishly submissive to the dictates 
of unprincipled authority, as to join 
with Roman Catholics in soliciting 
aid for a system of education from 
which the Bible is pointedly to be 
excluded. And Parliament will not, 
cannot, shall not grant a sum of mo- 
ney, to be appropriated to the pecu- 
liar purposes of the professors of a 
creed which was, until lately, brand- 
ed by the Legislature as damnable 
and idolatrous, and which no consist- 
ent Protestant can acknowledge to 
be agreeable to the Word of God. 
But the commission has issued, 
and the commissioners are appoint- 
ed. And such commissioners! Alas! 
how forcibly have they reminded us 
of the words which fell from the 
lips of the late lamented Mr North, 
upon the night of the debate on the 
withdrawal ofthe Kildare Place grant; 
and a very few days before his death, 
he said, that “ he no longer looked 
forward with the hopefulness which 
once attended his anticipations re- 
specting the religious or the political 
wellbeing of Ireland; but, neverthe- 
less, he earnestly conjured Mr Stan- 
ley to appoint none upon his intend- 
ed commission, but men who had 
evinced, by the devotedness of their 
lives, that they felt more than a pass- 
ing interest in the moral and reli- 
gious wellbeing of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Be assured,” said the learned 
gentleman, “thatif youact otherwise, 
your commission will fall to the 
ground.” But nothing like consist- 
ency in evil. The advice was dis 
regarded. As our governors have 
begun, so they have ended. The 
gentlemen who have been chosen to 
execute the important trust of pro- 
viding for the education of a Christ- 
ian people, are carefully selected 
from different denominations of be- 
lievers, in such a way as to check- 
mate each other at every step of their 
progress, and render their efforts to 
compile a work which should con- 
tain the rudiments of Christian know- 
ledge, as fruitless as the labour which 
was bestowed upon Penelope’s web ; 
so that if the reader can calculate in 
what time Sancho Panza could con- 
trive to eat a hearty dinner, with 
Doctor Don Pedro Periwig Snatch- 
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away by his side, he may be enabled 
to form some idea of the time that 
it would take, under the present 
commissioners, to communicate to 
the Irish the elements of religious 
education. 

The commission consists of equal 
proportions of Socinianism, Popery, 
and the religion of the Church of 
England. Now, upon what one 
question respecting revealed reli- 
gion is it possible that its members 
can agree ? Will the Socinian consent 
that the children should be taught 
any thing relating to the divinity of 
Christ? Will the Church of England- 
man consent to ground their reli- 
gious knowledge upon the doctrine 
of his mere humanity ? And will the 
Papist tolerate any allusion to the er- 
rors of the Church of Rome? These 
are things which cannot be expected. 
The courtesies of society forbid that 
thegentlemen composing the commis- 
sion should obtrude upon each other 
their peculiarities as believers. And 
while they thus hesitate to advance 
the pretensions of their respective 
creeds, what is to become of the 
poor children? Are they to remain 
suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
between the opposing attractions of 
error and orthodoxy? or, is their 
moral nature to depend, for its pre- 
servation, upon the neutral salt en- 
gendered by the acids and the alka- 
lies of conflicting opinions,—the on- 
ly species of salt which is known 
never “ to preserve its savour,” and 
which is, in fact, “ good for nothing, 
but to be cast out and trodden under 
the feet of men ?” 

The commissioners, in fact, seem 
to have been chosen in the same 
spirit, and with the same view, which 
actuated Pharaoh in the choice of 
his midwives, by whom the children 
of the Israelites were to be put to 
death. They proved better than 
their employer, who, as the first sug- 
gester of the Burking system, has 
obtained so infamous an immortality. 
Our rulers have improved upon the 
hint. He would only have applied 
it to the bodies; they have applied 
it to the soulsof men. And our hope 
is that, in this case also, the instru- 
ments will prove better than those 
by whom they have been appointed, 
and, either feeling it impious, or 
finding it impracticable, to keep the 
children, for whose spiritual welfare 
they are called upon to provide, from 
the well of life, abandon the fruitless 
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labour “of hewing out for them bro- 
ken cisterns that hold no water.” 

We will be told, perhaps, that the 
public school-room is to be exclu- 
sively appropriated to literary in- 
struction; and that the children may 
be instructed in their respective 
creeds by their pastors or parents, at 
periods and in places set apart for 
that purpose. All this may be very 
true ; but what, then, becomes of the 
acknowledged necessity for making 
religion the basis of their united pub- 
lic instruction? To this the former 
commission, out of which the pre- 
sent has arisen, was distinctly pled- 
ged. It was, in fact, as has been al- 
ready shewn, the difficulty which 
they found in agreeing upon a 
school-book which might be satisfac- 
tory to all parties, that rendered their 
labours unavailing. If, therefore, the 
united public instruction of the child- 
ren be carried on without any re- 
ference to the inculcation of Christ- 
ian principles, not only is what ought 
to be deemed the first object of na- 
tional education overlooked, but the 
fundamental principle of the late com- 
missioners has been practically aban- 
doned. 

“ To this complexion things have 
come at last.’ Our liberal Govern- 
ment has proceeded to that extreme 
of liberality, which renders it neces- 
sary that Christianity should be in a 
manner proscribed! And our little 
children, when associated publicly for 
purposes of instruction, are forbid- 
den to name the name of Christ, lest 
theyshould offend the ears of those 
who would rob him of his glory! 

Now, what can all this mean? Or, 
has itany meaning ? Does it portend 
any good to the Established Church? 
Nay, does it not directly tend to its 
subversion ? 

We are solemnly admonished, by 
the events that are passing before us, 
that nothing less is meditated by the 
present Administration. The syste- 
matic deference with which every 
suggestion of Mr O’Connell is re- 
ceived, and thegreat influence which 
he is now acknowledged to possess 
in the House of Commons, render it 
impossible for us to come to any 
other conclusion. He is the mere 
creature of the priests—they have 
breathed into him the breath of his 
political life. They will continue to 
gratify his enormous vanity, and to 
amuse him with the rattle of popular 
applause, just so long, and no longer 
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than he subserves their interests. All 
his efforts will therefore be directed 
to their substantial andizement; 
and nothing will be left undone by 
him, by which it may be effectually 

romoted. The degree in which he 
| oe already succeeded must have sa- 
tisfied his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

Nor can we come to any other 
conclusion, when, to the favour 
which is shewn the Roman Catho- 
lic, we couple the discountenance 
which is experienced by the Esta- 
blished clergy—established, alas! no 
longer but in name. It is announced 
to them that the grant which has hi- 
therto been made for the support of 
an institution as under their 

atronage, is about to be withdrawn. 

his institution, entitled, “The Asso- 
ciation for discountenancing vice, and 
promoting the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Christian weg ee has 
now been in operation for nearly 
forty years, and its labours, which 
were silentand unostentatious, have 
been most wisely and beneficially di- 
rected. It was distinguished from 
all other societies by this peculiarity, 
that it was under the exclusive di- 
rection of the Established clergy, that 
its masters were all appointed by 
them, and that the religion of the 
state was publicly taught the child- 
ren of the Established Church, who 
were educated in its schools. It is 
interesting and instructive to note 
one other peculiarity, namely, that 
its schools, notwithstanding their 
apparently obnoxious regulation, 
were frequented by almost equal 
numbers of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and that no charge was 
ever brought against it, from its foun- 
dation to the present hour, of any at- 
tempt at proselytism on the part of its 
conductors. In every instance where 
compromise was resorted to for the 
purpose of conciliating the Roman 
Catholics, the charge of proselytism 
has been loud and frequent. In this 
instance, where no compromise was 
made ; where the Established clergy 
insisted upon their rights, and per- 
formed their bounden duty honestly 
and publicly, by instructing the child- 
ren of their own communion in the 
catechism of the Established Church, 
the Roman Catholic children conti- 
nued, and do to this hour continue, to 
attend the schools in equal numbers 
with the Protestants, and without the 
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slightest suspicion that by so doing, 
they run any risk of being pervert- 
ed from their faith. The schools are 
of'a better description than those 
which’ they should otherwise fre- 
quent; the literary instruction which 
they receive at them is more valua- 
ble ;—and the positive advantages 
thus derived have been found abund- 
antly sufficient to overcome a preju- 
dice arising from a suspicion which, 
however plausible, long experience 
has proved to be groundless. But 
this society is now to be discarded ; 
a Protestant Government (as it is 
called) outstripping even the preju- 
dices of the Roman Catholics, and re- 
fusing any longer to continue to sup- 
port it, because it is strictly in con- 
nexion with the Church of England! 

We were in the House when the 
Kildare Street grant was debated, 
and were not a little gratified to hear 
Mr Frankland Lewis bear the am- 
plest testimony to the utility of “ the 
association,” and to the respectable 
character of its schools. He indeed 
only echoed the commendation be- 
stowed upon it in the report of the 
education commissioners; all of them, 
more ot less, imbued with prejudices 
against the Established Church. He 
turned round, and appealed to Mr 
O’Connell, who was sitting behind 
him, for confirmation of the fact, that 
in the very tempest and whirlwind 
of agitation, no charge of proselytism 
was ever brought forward against it. 
And he then besought Mr Stanley to 
continue the grant (it was, he said, a 
small one) by which it was upheld. 
But in vain. Its doom was sealed. 
To support it any longer would af- 
ford some countenance to the explo- 
ded notion of a connexion between 
Church and State, and as it is not at 
present expedient openly to avow the 
only connexion of that nature which is 
hereafter to subsist, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are at least determined not 
to recognise what are now consider- 
ed as hostile pretensions. 

Another of the signs of the times 
by which we collect the intentions 
of Government towards the present 
Established Church, is the intima- 
tion which has been given respect- 
ing Church property. Lord Althorp 
has announced it to be the intention 
of Government to take the estates of 
the bishops into their own hands, 
and, after paying them a certain sum, 
which may be deemed sufficient, ap- 
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propriating the remainder to other 
purposes, wh are not as yet dis- 
closed. We may take another oppor- 
tunity of expressing ourselves more 
at large concerning this monstrous 
usurpation. At present, we shall only 
say, that it is generally understood a 
fund is to be formed. by this means 
for the support of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who will thus have re-appro- 
priated to their use, and for their 
benefit, a large proportion of those 
very revenues which were forfeited, 
because they professed a creed in 
hostility to the religion of the State, 
and which was frequently proved to 
be the secret fomenter, and, when it 
dared, the open encourager, of per- 
fidy, treachery, and treason! 

The last and the most painful of 
the symptoms which intimate the 
speedy downfall of the Church Es- 
tablishment in Ireland, is the manner 
in which the clergy are left without 
redress against a systematic opposi- 
tion to the payment of tithes, the 
most formidable that has ever been 
set on foot by wicked and designing 
incendiaries. If they apply for pay- 
ment, they are refused. If they pro- 
ceed to enforce their legal claims b 
legal means, they are resisted. If 
they employ force against force, 
and death ensues (as in the case of 
Newtown-Barry), they are called 
cruel murderers, and the country 
rings from one end to the other with 
wild and ferocious denunciations 
against them, and the priests take 
up the war-cry, which, with the most 
dutifuland unscrupulous vehemence, 
is echoed by their retainers in Par- 
liament, and enquiry is ordered, 
and investigations take place, which, 
however they may terminate, must 
be favourable to the cause of politi- 
cal and polemical agitation. The 
loyal men who vindicated the laws 
are tried for their lives ; and if a jury 
should be found (which, thank God, 
has been as yet the case) fearless 
and honest enough to acquit them, 
their narrow escape from the halter 
affords but little encouragement a- 
gain to expose themselves to similar 
danger. 

e consequence of all this, its na- 
tural, and, we believe, intended con- 
sequence, is now apparent. A large 
body of the Irish clergy have already 
petitioned Parliament to take the 
tithes into their own hands, and pro- 
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videsome fund from Which the 

may receive astipend from: : 

in lieu of their present property. The 
thing will accordingly, we have no 
doubt, be done, if the present Mini- 
sters should continue in power.— 
They will be graciously pleased to 
accept the surrender of the posses- 
sions of the Church of Ireland. How 
long they will continue to pay the 
stipulated stipend, we will not un- 
dertake to say; that must depend 
upon their being able to satisfy the 
Roman Catholics that it is sufficiently 
moderate and humble, and has been 
regulated by the same principle that 
has now been adopted respecting 
the national schools, namely, the pro- 
portion between their flocks and 
those of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
From the very moment they become 
stipendiaries of the State, the head of 
the Church will be in the mouth of 
the lion; and when her salaries are 
regulated by the standard above al- 
luded to, they can cause, even to the 
most zealous of sects, but little jea- 
lousy, and may, at any time, be easily 
extinguished. There will be no more 
difficulty in getting rid of them than 
is found in smothering a hive of 
bees. 

The precise advantages or disad- 
vantages which the Church of Ire- 
land may enjoy or suffer, when dis- 
connected from the State, it is not 
our purpose at present to enumerate. 
We have not space to enlarge ina 
suitable manner upon effects which 
may be, not remotely,connected with 
the separation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. But as the State will soon, 
in all —— have an opportu- 
nity of entering into a new ecclesi- 
astical alliance,and taking, for better 
for worse,a partner by whom its in- 
terests must be seriously affected, 
whether for good or for evil, upon 
the principle which should regulate 
its choice, we will venture to offer a 
few brief observations. 

And here we will not occupy the 
time of the reader in discussing the 
merits of Paley’s theory, that the re- 
ligion of the State should be that of 
the majority of the people, because, 
we apprehend, it is now pretty well 
exploded—indeed, it is more than 
exploded; it has become a favourite 
with those only who are averse to 
any connexion whatever between 
Church and State. + 
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According to his theory, the ab- 
stract merit of the religion is a mat- 
ter of no account whatever. Whe- 
ther it be true, or whether it be false, 
if it be the religion of the majority, 
it must be adopted. This is suffi- 
ciently monstrous. But even this is 
not all. The connexion thus formed 
cannot be permanent, unless the ma- 
jority continue permanently of the re- 
ligion that has been so elected. If 
this should not be the case, another 
election must take place; and thus 
the system, if system it might be 
called, would be built upon shifting 
sands. We will therefore take it for 
granted, that it is unnecessary at pre- 
sent to say a word more respecting 
the theory of Archdeacon Paley. 

The sounder theory undoubtedly 
is, that truth or falsehood, as they are 
pase of any particular creed, 

ave something to do with the settle- 
ment of such a question. That no 
State should adopt a religion which 
it believes to be at variance with the 
revelation of Almighty God ; that no 
views of State expediency should 
tempt it to oppose itself to the plain 
dictates of Holy Scripture. 

The religion of the State, there- 
fore, should be that which, upon the 
authority of the State, is believed to 
be true. But that which is true, must 
also be reasonable; and that which 
is reasonable, must be able to stand 
the test of fair enquiry. The State 
religion, therefore, should never be 
supported by putting a complete ex- 
tinguisher upon that discussion of its 
claims, and examination of its me- 
rits, by which alone its fitness to oc- 
cupy the position which it assumes 
could be sufficiently attested. It 
should, indeed, be protected against 
insolent or malevolent attacks. Its 
character should be shielded by the 
same defence which is thrown around 
individuals occupying public sta- 
tions, whose conduct is liable to be 
discussed with candour, but whose 
characters may not be defamed with 
impunity. But farther protection 
ought to be unnecessary, and, if re- 
quired, would argue the unsound- 
ness of its pretensions. 

Such being some of the character- 
istics of a Church, such as would be 
deserving of establishment in an en- 
lightened country, it may be truly af- 
firmed of it, that it would be respect- 
ed in proportion as it was under- 
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stood, and valued in proportion as it 
was well and wisely administered. 
But, as the end of its establishment 
should be the moral and religious im- 
provement of the people, the making 
men better than it found them, it is 
not, in the first instance, to be too 
confidently expected that its pecu- 
liar excellence should be clearly per- 
ceived, or its peculiar claim duly ap- 

reciated, by a gross numerical ma- 
jority of the people. It should be 
sufficient if the wisdom of the com- 
munity, as distinguished from its 
passion, its prejudice, or its folly, re- 
cognised its superior fitness for the 
important purpose which it was in- 
tended to answer, namely, that of 
preserving and transmitting the pre- 
cious deposit of Christian truth, in 
a form that may ensure its perpe- 
tuity from generation to generation, 
and connected with a system of litur- 
gical piety , which may be best cal- 
culated for rendering it available and 
efficacious for the spiritual wants and 
necessities of all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

Dissent, no doubt, must exist; and 
it would be easy to shew that ad- 
vantages may arise from its existence. 
But the peculiar advantage of esta- 
blishing such a form of worship as 
we have described, in preference to 
any other, is this, that ¢f duly admi- 
nistered, (unless that be the case, its 
establishment can be but of little 
use,) it must naturally and neces- 
sarily “ increase,” while every other 
rival creed, whichis more the creature 
of passion and prejudice, must as na- 
turally and as necessarily, in propor- 
tion as reason is cultivated, and reli- 

ious truth understood, “ decrease.” 
hile all other sects which rise up 
in opposition to it, will be like the 


meteors, which for a season blaze 


brightly, but gradually melt away ; it 
will be “like the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” “ Opinionum commenta 
delet dies, natura judicia confirmat.” 

To establish any sect which did 
not possess the claims or the charac- 
teristics which we have described, 
would be to establish that which 
must, sooner or later, be abandoned 
or subverted; it would be to esta- 
blish that which would not bear en- 
quiry, and must be disrelished in 
proportion as it was understood. 
And, if jt did continue to subsist after 
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the a ron which led to its esta- 
blishment were dissipated, it would 
subsist only to perpetuate the errors 
of its founders, and resemble in some 
measure those gauntly, rifted, ten- 
antless edifices, which have been 
built upon some whimsically ungain- 
ly site, or incorrigibly bad founda- 
tion, and are known in various parts 
of the country as the “ follies” of 
different gentlemen. 

The Church which we have en- 
deavoured to describe will be tole- 
rant ; because that which is best cal- 
culated to administer to men’s moral 
wants, must of necessity make a 
due allowance for their infirmities. 
It will, indeed, do what in it lies to 
correct, to amend, to remove those 
infirmities ; but its instruments will 
be persuasion, not coercion ; the ex- 
hibition of truth, rather than the re- 
pression of error. Its claimsto autho- 
rity will be enforced, not by penal- 
ties, but by precept and example. 
It can afford to repose upon its own 
intrinsic excellence ; and, “ by a pa- 
tient perseverance in well-doing,” 
must eventually “ put to shame the 
ignorance of foolish men.” 

The general character of its ge- 
nuine worshippers will be spirituali- 
ty without extravagance. They will 
avoid superstition, while they retain 
a due respect for ancient observan- 
ces,—and fanaticism, while they en- 
deavour to attain religious eleva- 
tion. They will feel themselves in 

ossession of a form of Christian 
aith, by which every part of their 
nature is addressed and engaged ; 
which, while it profitably exercises 
the imagination, and conciliates the 
taste, satisfies the judgment, and en- 
the affections. ey will feel 

that by cherishing it, and fully avail- 
ing themselves of those spiritual pri- 
vileges which they enjoy under it, 
they will be best fulfilling the high 
and holy purposes for which they 
came into the world. Truly may it 
be said, “ happy are the people who 
are in such a case—happy are the 
people who” thus “ have the Lord for 
their God.” While all other seekers 
after religious truth are “ tossed 
about by every whiff and wind of 
doctrine;”’? or are under the influ- 
ence of unscriptural guides, who 
“ darken counsel by words without 
knowledge,” they, and they alone, 
may be truly said to have found “a 
VOL. XXXI, NO. CXCI. 
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peaceable habitation, and a quiet 
resting-place.” 

We have deemed it not unimport- 
ant to offer these few observations 
at the present moment, when, as 
far as Ireland is concerned, the state 
of Great Britain appears likely to 
have an opportunity afforded of ma- 
king choice of a new spiritual hand- 
maid. We shall only say, if it can 
find such a one as we have described, 
it will be fortunate; we need not add, 
that IF IT HAVE SUCH A ONE ALREADY, 
IT SHOULD NOT BE LIGHTLY INDUCED 
TO CAST HER AWAY. 

We speak with a solemnity which 
the occasion fully justifies; and un- 
der an impression which has been 
produced by events, and by disclo- 
sures, which are far too serious to be 
suffered to 


“ O’ercome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder.” 


The Ministers have declared their 
intention of laying their hands upon 
Church property. The Irish Secre- 
tary has intimated his approval of 
the policy of bringing the Romish 
clergy into connexion with the State. 
A system of national education is 
to be adopted, which detrudes the 
Established Church from her pro- 
per station. It has not been thought 
too much to conciliate its adver- 
saries, by neglecting its interests, 
and abridging its privileges. Its 
revenues are withheld; its clergy 
are persecuted; they are this mo- 
ment, to all intents and purposes, in 
a state of proscription and outlawry 
in many parts of the south and west 
of Ireland. How long must this 
continue ? We say, deliberately, that 
either the laws must be enforced and 
vindicated, or the Irish Church must 
be abandoned. When things come 
to the worst, the eg says they 
must mend. And the Irish clergy 
have at least this melancholy conso- 
lation, that it is scarcely possible to 
imagine a more deplorable state of 
neglect or abandonment under the 
immediate and recognised ascend- 
ency of Popery, than that to which 
they have been condemned by the 
timid, unprincipled, and temporizing 

olicy of nominal adherents to their 
holy religion, who would fain app« ar 
with their lips to serve the Loid, 
while in their hearts they are far 
from him, 

U 
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THE EXECUTIONER, 


Cuarter I, 


Yes, I—I am an executioner—a 
common hi an !—These fingers, 
that look, as I hold them before mine 
eyes, as a part and parcel of humani- 

, hae fitted the noose and strained 

e cord to drive forth the soul from 
its human mansion, and to kill the 
life that was within it! Oh, horror of 
horrors, | have stood on the public 
scaffold, amid the execrations of 
thousands, more hated than the cri- 
minal that was to die by me—more 
odious than the offender that tottered 
thither in expiation, with life half fled 
already—and I have heard a host of 
‘human voices join in summoning 
Heaven’s malediction on me and my 
disgusting office. Well, well I de- 
served it; and as I listened » the 

ercing cry, my conscience whisper- 
ri in onl core og pion 
“ Thou guilty Ambrose, did they but 
know all thy meed of wickedness, 
they would be silent—silent in mere 


despair of inventing curses deep 
enough to answer to the depth of thy 
offence.” 


What is it that prompts me to tell 
the history of my essions ? 
Why sit I in my solitude, thinking 
and thinking till thought is madness, 
and trembling as I gaze on the white 
and unsoiled paper that is destined 
shortly to be so foully blotted with 
the annals of my crime and my mi- 
sery? Alas, I know not why! I have 
no power to tell the impulse that 
compels me—I can only pronounce 
that the impulse has existence, and 
that it seems to me as if the sheet on 
which I write served me instead of 
a companion, and I could conjure 
from its fancied society a sort of 
sympathy in the entireness of my 
wretchedness. 

' As some men are born to greatness, 
so are some to misery. My evil ge- 
nius, high heaven and the truth can 

“witness, clutched me in my cradle, 
and never have I been free from the 
grasp that urged me onwards and 
onwards, as though the great sea of 
destruction was being lashed into 


tenfold speed and might for the sole 
Pp e of overwhelming me. 

es, if earliest memory may justify 
the;phrase, from my very 





I foredoomed to sin and sorrow. The 
first recollection that I have of those 
worldly incidents that marked my 
daily course, takes me back to a 
gloomy, marshy, half-sterile spot, 

eep seated in the fens of Lincoln. 
shire. May I say that I lived there? 
Was it life to see the same dull round 
of nothings encompassing me day 
after day—to have none to speak to, 
or to hear speak, save an old and wi- 
thered crone, who to my young com- 
prehension appeared to be fastened 
down, a8 it were, to the huge chim- 
ney-corner, and who seemed to exist 
(paradox-like) more by sleeping, 
on by the employment of any other 
function of the animal frame? The 
only variation of this monotonous 
circle of my days was the monthly 
arrival of my father, who used to 
come across the quaggy moor in a 
sort of farmer’s cart, and on whose 
periodical visits we entirely depend- 
ed for our provisions for the ensuing 
month. The parent at all times ex- 
ercises mighty influence over the 
mind of his offspring ; but were I to 
attempt to describe that which my 
father possessed over me, it would 
seem as if | were penning some ro- 
mantic tale to make old women bless 
their stars and crouch nearer to the 
blazing Christmas log, rather than 
simply. paarating the prime source of 
all those curseful eyents that have 
made me the wretch lam, Nor need 
Lhere describe his power; for each 
page that I have to write will more 
and more develope the entireness of 
his baneful influence over my mind, 
and shew how he employed it to my 
irretrievable undoing. 

Monthly he came;—and as I grew 
from boyhood into the full youth- 
tide of my bload.and vigour, it seem- 
ed to me as if I only condescended 
to live for the recurrence of these 
visits. The question in my mind 
was, not what day of the week, or 
what date of the month it was; but 
how many days had elapsed since 
my father’s last visit—how many 
were to elapse before I should see 
him again. And then, after these 
eager heart-aching reckonings, 

e .would come—come but to go 
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in, after a short tantalizing one- 

y stay. Once—once | ventured to 
press him to take me with him: my 
eagerness made me eloquent. [ 
bowed to my very knees in suppli- 
cation for the indulgence. But in 
vain—in vain; and it was then, per- 
haps, that I first fully ascertained the 
power that he had over my heart— 
ay, over my soul—my very soul of 
souls, Angry at my continued en- 
treaties, he lost his temper, raged 
till his teeth gnashed in the fierce- 
ness of his ire, and bade me = 
ask to accompany him at the peril of 
his curse. To me, at that time, his 

assion was little less than so many 

agger-thrusts in my bosom, and | 
shrank in exquisite from the 
contest, tremblingly convinced that 
never again might I dare to urge the 
cherished desire of my imagination. 
When I remembered the height of 
his indignation, it almost seemed as 
if there must have been something 
heinous, in an unheard-of degree, in 
my request: my father, to my mind, 
was the wisest, the best, and the 
most judicious of mankind; how 
could it be otherwise, when he was 
the only one with whom I had ever 
held communication, save the crone 
who appeared to have slept away 
her brains, if she ever had any? and 
that wisdom, that goodness, that ju- 
diciousness, I had offended! Where, 
then, was the wonder that I myself 
cried shame upon the offence ? 

In this state of things J attained 
about my twenty-third year, as near- 
ly ag I can guess; and then, at last, 
a change ved. ven, 
what a change! Fool that I not 
to content myself with at least 
as well off as the beast of the field, 
or the steed that is stalled and eared 
for, as far as nature and his appetite 
make demands upen him. But ig- 
norant, restless, and morbid in my 
sensations, I must needs have change. 
It came; and I changed too—into a 
wretch—an outcast—a thing hated, 
despised, and hooted at! 

It began with an ill omen! I 
might have foreseen that some deed 
of horrid circumstance was at hand. 

The old woman was seated, as 
usual, in the chimney-corner. She 
had been si there from six in 
the morning till nine at night, with- 
out uttering a syllable—without tas- 
ting food, as far as I knew, though 
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during some hours in the day she 
had been left to herself, while I was 
wandering my solitary round through 
the plashy fens. At length, our hour 
of nightly rest arrived, and I sum- 
moned her from her stationary pos- 
ture. But she answered not—she 
moved not; I eg and gen- 
tly shook her: I took hold of her 
withered, wrinkled hand—it was 
cold and clammy:—I raised her 
head—it was expressionless—her 
eye was inanimate. She was dead! 

It took some minutes for me to 
persuade myself that death had in- 
deed been at work, I had thought 
of death--dreamed of dea ic- 
tured death; but now, for the first 
time, he presented himself to m 
outward observation, and | pan | 
with morbid instinct from the task of 
contemplation. Always a creature 
of passion—al waysa creature of way- 
wardness and prejudice—without 
education, without instruction, with- 
out guidance, I had no philosophy 
to lead me but my own ignorance— 
no rule of conduct save the ignes fa- 
tui of my own on. I doubt 
whether at time, or with any 
training, I could have taken my first 
lesson in mortality without an invo- 
luntary shuddering ; but circumstan- 
ced as I then was, I almost instinct- 
ively tottered into a far-off corner 
of the room, and there, for a while, 
as I held my hands before my eyes, 
4 shut wat be _— pee of 

e corpse, I seemed as if I was gra- 
dually assuming its motionless ri- 
gour, and sharing in its cessation of 
existence. 

It was a fearful night; and so the 
days and nights that followed. From 
the time of the old woman's decease, 
to the period of my father’s next 
visit, was a fortnight. Flight from 
this scene of death was one of the 
first thoughts that presented itself to 
my mind—but whither? I +had no 
one clew to guide me in my search 
for my parent; and to me, every 
thing beyond the cottage in the fens 
and its neighbourhood was a blank. 
As I debated this within myself, I 
tried to resolve to stay—I determi- 
ned to confine myself to anotherroom 
of the narrow dwelling—lI called 
upon my energy to assist me in for- 
getting how nearly I was hand in 

and with death. But the task was 
too much for me—my whele mental 
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faculty succumbed under the attempt 
—and my brain felt as if it was under 
the utter dominion of the Prince of 
terrors; each hour added fresh vi- 
sions of dismay to those which already 
appalled me; and when, after the 
lapse of three or four days, the odour 
of the decaying corpse spread itself 
through every portion of the cottage, 
the thoughts that seized upon my 
excited imagination became unbear- 
able, and, without plan or project, I 
almost unwittingly rushed from the 
abode of my childhood, to face the 

rils of all that lay before me, un- 

nowing and unknown. 

My first steps were those of real 
flight, prompted by a desire of free- 
ing myself from a sort of incubus 
that seemed to be urging mé on to 
madness, as long as I remained with- 
in its influence. This feeling lent 
_ to my pace for nearly half the 

ay, and then, when I began to con- 
sider the rate at which I had walked 
—or rather, when I was able to be- 
gin to consider any of the circum- 
stances that attended my change, I 
gradually obtained the power of per- 
ceiving that I was by degrees relea- 
sing myself from the painful impulse 
that had hitherto been pressing me 
forward. But in proportion as I es- 
caped from these sensations, others 
of a scarcely less dreary complexion 
took possession of my mind. Where 
was1?—What was I about ?—Whither 
was I going?—And how was I to 
find my father, of whom I did not 
even so much as know his name ?— 
With these and similar thoughts dis- 
turbing my imagination, I found the 
night fast gathering around me, while 
I was still vainly extending my gaze 
in every direction for the abode of 
man, or any practicable refuge for 
the destitute wanderer. Vainly, in- 
deed, did I run my yp ny = along 
the farthest margin of the horizon. 
Nothing but alow marshy land, with 
here and there astunted water-lovip 
tree, was to be seen; and when 
turned my glance upwards, the 
clouds that met my sight appeared 
as sullen and as gloomy as the pros- 
pect which a moment before the 
earth had presented. But even this 
was comfortable in the comparison 
to that which followed; for presently 
a chilly soaking rain commenced 
falling ; the day completely closed ; 
and | scarcely took a step without 
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finding myself plunged knee-deep in 
some marish reservoir, or unexpect- 
ed quagmire. Surrounded with evils, 
the best that Icould do was to choose 
the least; and, feeling that it was 
hopeless to pursue my path when 
all was utter doubt and darkness, I 
resolved to take shelter in one of the 
stunted trees which I found scattered 
over the fens, and there to remain 
till the morning should begin to 
dawn. My project succeeded as far 
as mere rest was concerned, and 
with cramps and rheums for my bed- 
fellows, I found that I might hope to 
pass through the tedious night. But 
though I thus escaped any farther 
trials of the treacherous footing that 
awaited me beneath, the thin and 
scanty foliage of my tree of refuge 
afforded no shelter from the pitiless 
storm, in which the wind and the 
rain seemed to be playing an alter- 
nate game, the one undertaking to 
dry me as fast as the other drenched 
me to the skin. 

This, then, was my first introduc- 
tion to the world. This was the 
“Go on, and prosper,” that attended 
me on my first venturing forth from 
the dwelling that had hitherto shel- 
tered me. As I sat stilted, as it were, 
in my dark arbour of slippery branch- 
es, amid which I felt as if couched in 
a morass, I could not help recalling 
to my mind the ominous words with 
which my father had, two years be- 
fore, prophesied that I should most 
surely repent any endeavour to make 
the world and myself more intimate- 
ly acquainted. Already did I repent! 
yea, even though the act of my quit- 
ting the cottage in this instance had 
been scarcely more than what I con- 
sidered to be a sort of self-preserva- 
tion. 

At length morning came. [i °” 
rained—a heavy, penetrating, ©) )ii- 
ing torrent. The wind still roared, 
as though the northern blast was 
hallooing to its brother of the east 
to come and make dreary holyday 
for the’ nonce ; a hunger, fierce 
and gnawing, had taken possession 
of me, as if that too was in cruel 
collusion with the elements to crush 
me. But still, in spite of rain, wind, 
and hunger, there was lightewand 
with light came hope—with hope, a 
sort of artificial buoyancy and vigour, 
which enabled me to descend from 
my scrambling melancholy couch, 
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and once again to stretch forward in 
search of some track of human ex- 
istence. 

Whither, or in what direction I 
wandered, I never was able to satisfy 
myself, though I have since, more 
than once, pored over the map of 
Lincolnshire, with a desire of tracing 
my first journey from the solitary 
cottage in the fens, to the habitation 
of man, and of civilized society. All 
that I know is, that after nearly ex- 
hausting the whole of this second 
day in fruitless rambling, I at length, 
even at the moment when I thought 
I must finally give up the effort, and 
sink in obedience to declining nature, 
had my heart gladdened with the 
sound of the barking of.a dog, and 
by following this aural track, I was 
fortunate enough to reach the small 
village of Fairclough a little before 
nightfall. 

How my bosom glowed as I attain- 
ed this spot of human sojourn! I 
was like the arctic traveller, who, 
after wild beasts for his companions, 
and snow for his pillow, at last ar- 
rives at one of those godsend hunt- 
ing huts, that to his longing eyes 
start up in the wilderness, more bril- 
liant than the most gorgeous palace 
of the East to the perverted gaze of 
a luxurious emir. Now, thought I, 
is the hour at length arrived for me 
to be introduced to my kindred men 
—now is the world of humanity be- 
fore—now will every one that I meet 
be a brother or a sister;—and my 
heart, too long pent-up, and compel- 
led to be a self-devourer, will find 
an opportunity for that expansion 
for which it has so long been yearn- 
ing. 

As I thus communed with myself, 
I approached a cottage. The door 
stood invitingly open. ‘“ Hail, hap- 
py omen of the heart that reigns 
within,” cried I; and, with an honest 
reverence for my own picture of hu- 
man nature, I entered. The only 
persons that I perceived inside were 
a woman and a child, sickly and pu- 
ling, whom the former was endea- 
vouring to coax from its shrill cry- 
ing, by the offer of a slice of bread 
andjbutter. 

It was not till I had fairly crossed 
the threshold, and found that I was 
noticed by the female, that I remem- 
bered that my errand was a begging 
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one; and the sudden recurrence of 
the thought threw some little em- 
barrassment into my manner. How- 
ever, [had no time for consideration ; 
for the woman, without waiting for 
my address, briefly demanded— 
‘** What’s your want ?” 

“ For the sake of pity,” replied I, 
somewhat chilled by her words, aid 
still more by the callous manner in 
which she used them—* for the sake 
of pity, afford me some food—this is 
the second day that these lips have 
gone without a morsel.” 

“Food, quotha!” reiterated the wo- 
man—* hark ye, youngster, did you 
never hear of rent and taxes, and 
poor-rates to boot? It is not over 
much food that we get for ourselves 
—none that we have to give away. 
You had better try the overseer.” 

“The overseer!” returned I, some- 
what puzzled as to whom he might 
be—“ alas, I have no strength left to 
carry me farther! A crust of bread 
and half an hour’s rest is all I ask.” 
And, as I uttered these words, I sank 
exhausted into a chair ‘that stood 
near. 

“ Poor fellow !” cried the occupant 
of the cottage, probably moved b 
the too apparent condition to whi 
I was reduced :—“ Well, God knows, 
bread is dear enough, and aga | is 
scarce enough, and supper is seldom 
enough; but if a crust will satisfy 
you, it shall not be wanting. But, 
harkye, you can’t stay here to eat 
phd iad husband will be here anon, 
an as 

Searcely had she uttered the 
words—hardly was the proffered 
crust within my grasp, when lie, of 
whom she spoke, made his appear- 
ance, with evident symptoms about 
him that he had not visited the vil- 
lage alehouse in vain. 

*“ How now, Suky,” cried he, as 
he observed my presence—* what 
does this chap do here?” 

“ Poor wretch,” replied his wife, 
* it seems as if it were nearly over 
with him, what with fatigue and what 
with hunger, so he asked leave to 
sit down a bit, and rest his poor 
bones.” 

* And why the devil did you let 
him ?” surlily demanded the man: 
—“Tll have no bone-resting here. 

Am I the lord of the manor, or 
squire of the village, that I can af- 
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ford to take in every pauper that 
finds his way here ?=«and who gave 
him that bread ?” 

The wife seemed to shrink from 
the question, while'I mustered re- 
solution to reply—“ She—who will 
be blessed for it, as long as heaven 
blesses charity.” 

“ Heyday,” cried the fellow, “ why 
the chap is a Methodist parson in 
disguise, after all !—Harkye, Mr Par- 
son-pauper, please to turn out— 
Once a-week is quite enough for 
that sort of thing.” 

“Do not force me abroad again 
to-night!—I have not strength to 
move.” 

“ Hoity toity,” exclaimed the drun- 
kard, “ are have strength to eat, and 
pretty briskly too—And who, do 
you suppose, is to find your lazy 
carcass a lodging for the night ?— 
Turn out, I say.” 

“For pity’s sake ——” 

* Pity be d—d! Turn out, I say,” 
—and as he spoke he seized me by 
the collar, and whirling me round 
by mere brute force, I found myself 
in an instant outside the cottage; 
while, as a token that all hope of re- 
entry was vain, he slammed the 
door violently in my face. 

This was my first introduction to 
the benevolence of mankind :—this 
was the earliest welcome that await- 
ed the wanderer from the fens.— 
T groaned, and tottered onwards, 

ut if this was my first introduc- 
tion, I soon found that it was by no 
means a solitary specimen of what 
was to be presented for my accept- 
ance. Another, and another, and 
another cottage was tried,—and still 
the same result. I was a by 
the most cruel—I was unheeded by 
the most humane—I was neglected 
by all; and one other much-begrud- 
ged crust of bread was all that my 
mportunities were able to obtain. 
With this I retired to a miserable 
outhouse attached to a farm at the 
extremity of the village, and having 
devoured it, I endeavoured to make 
myself a bed in the scattered straw 
that lay strewed about the ground. 
My hunger, though not altogether 
appe » had — yd pedis y 
such torturing on my very Vi- 
tals; and the ustion of my frame 
y lulled me to sleep. 
Sound and refreshing were my 


slumbers ; and it was not till I was 
roused by the owner of the building 
that I awoke from them. 

“ Halloo, my fine spark!” cried 
he; “ who gavé you permission to 
take possession of my outhouse ? 
Please to get up, and away; and you 
may think yourself well off that you 
escape 80 easily.” 

This was a bad omen for begging a 
breakfast ; and I was about to depart, 
without 4 syllable in reply, when it 
suddenly crossed my mind that I 
might at least solicit work. Heaven 
knows that it was never my desire to 
live on the bread of idleness, and with 
how much willingness I was ready 
to undertake the most menial or the 
most laborious employment to en- 
title myself to my daily food! 

“* Well,” cried the farmer, per- 
a that I lingered, “ will you 
not take my advice, and disappear 
before I shew that I am in earnest ?” 

“I was hoping, sir,” replied I, 
“ that you would not take it amiss if 
I solicited you to give me some 
work. Indeed, indeed you will find 
me very willing; and I think I could 
be useful.” 

“ Useful, youngster! In what ?— 
Can you plow ? Can you thrash ? 
Can you reap ?” 

A mournful negative was my re- 
ply. “ But I am ready to learn.” 

“ And who is to pay for your 
teaching ? Besides, a pretty hope it 
would be that you will ever be good 
for any thing, when we find a tall 
strapping fellow like you, who has 
been too idle as yet to learn to 
plough or to reap. No, no, thankye, 
we have een! of paupers here al- 
ready, and I have no fancy to add to 
the number, b giving you a settle- 
ment in the pars . So, good day, my 
friend; and when you again offer to 
work, see if you cannot give your- 
self a better character.” 

Again baffled in hope, and check- 
ed@in spirit, 1 moved away, seein 
but too clearly that the village o 
Fairclough was no resting-place for 


me. 

* Oh, father, father !” cried I, with 
bitterness in my accent, as I paced 
slowly forward—“ where am I toseek 
you? How am I to find you ?” 

It was a dreary day in March 


that again witnessed me—a wanderer 
creeping along on my unpurposed 
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journey, and tracking my weary way 
from spot to spot, as chance or des- 
tiny might direct. The early pro- 
duce of the fields afforded me a 
scanty, miserable breakfast; and as 
I looked upwards, and saw the lin- 
net and the finch flitting with a gay 
carol over my head, a sort of envy 
of their condition seized me, and, 
instead of glorying in my station, as 
one of the master works of nature, I 
mourned at the shackled unhappi- 
ness of my lot. What now had be- 
come of my fancy-deeked picture of 
the all-receiving brotherhood of man- 
kind ? Whither had flown the friend- 
ship, the kindness, the heart-in-hand 
welcome that I had so fondly dreamt 
waited my arrival in the abodes of 
the world? Fictions! Empty, de- 
ceitful fictions, that had betrayed me 
to myself, and that, for a short mo- 
ment, had taken the place of the 
withering, frightful truth, that for the 
houseless, penniless wanderer there 
was no sympathy, no hospitable ten- 
dering to his necessities! 

Thus, for many days, strayed I 
through the humid atmosphere of a 
Lincolnshire March, now and then 
reaping one miserable meal, or one 
measured draught of milk from a 
whole village, but more often feed- 
ing on the —— productions of 
the hedges and the fields, and trust- 
ing to the chances of the road for a 
nightly shelter. 

eanwhile, I felt that my heart 
was gradually changing within me. 
I ha ie ny it into the world of 
men, with its offering of love and 
kindness, but none would accept it 
—none would reciprocate to it; it 
was the heart of a b , and so- 
ciety cried, Out upon it! I began to 
ask myself gloomy and frightful 
questions—questions that no heart 
ought to be forced to ask itself. As 
I laboured along in solitude, misery, 
and neglect, I demanded of myself a 
thousand times, “ Why am I to have 
love for man, when mankind has 
none for me ?” 

At length accident conducted my 
steps to the little town of Okeham, 
the capital of Rutlandshire. There 
the hedges, and the other cold cheer 
of nature failed me, and I was com- 


lied to for my Very existence. 
t is im le to be the dis- 
gust which I contemplated this 


necessity. The rebuffs with which, 


one after another, I had met, had 
sickened upon my soul, and I felt 
that the mere act of petitioning cha- 
rity was like offering my cheek to be 
smote, or my person to be insulted. 
It was nothing short of utter starva- 
tion that was able to drive me to it. 

But it seemed as if my evil genius 
was accumulating the venom of dis- 
grace for me. It was my ill fortune 
to select, as my first house of trial, 
the abode of one of the constables of 
the town; and the words of implo- 
ring chatity were not cold from my 
mouth, ere this high official burst © 
forth in a strain that astonished even 
me, accustomed as I was to rebuke 
and reproach, for daring to announce 
that hunger had on me the same effect 
as on the rest of mankind. Accord- 
ing to this man’s creed, I was a vil- 
lain, a vagabond, and a rapscallion, 
and I ought to go on my knees to 
thank him for not instantly d 
me before a magistrate, to be dealt 
with as the heinousness of my pre- 
sumption demanded. Alas! he might 
have spared his wrath, for I was too 
well accustomed to rejection not to 
take the first hint, and shrink from 
an encounter where all power was on 
one side, and all irresistance on the 
other. 

“ Come with me, my poor fellow,” 
exclaimed a gentle voice that was 
hardly audible amid the constabulary 
storm that I had raised. “ Come 
with me, and I will afford you stich 
poor assistance as my wretched 
means will allow. Iam your twin- 
brother in misery, and my ear too 
well knows the cry of distress.”’ 

I looked reund to see what I 
it was that thus pronounced the first 
real words of kindness that had 
reached me since my secession from 
the cottage in the fens. He who had 
spoken was a thin, sickly-looking 
youth, about eighteen or nineteen 
years of age; and when his face was 
scanned, though only for a moment, 
the beholder would feel that there 
was no need for his confession of 
misery. Sorrow, and wellnigh de- 
spair, were seated there; and his 

in uncoloured cheek declared the 
waste that grief had inflicted on his 


heart. 

“ Come with you, indeed!” cried 
the man of office, tauntingly. .“ Why, 
that will be e to rogue with a 
vengeance ; and I suppose we shall 
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have a pretty account by to-mor- 
row, of some burglary to be looked 
after.” 

When I took my first glance at my 
new friend, it seemed to me as if 
nothing but art could have lent co- 
lour to his sallow countenance ; but 
nature was more strong in him than 
I had imagined, and as he listened to 
the words that were uttered by this 
overbearing Dogberry, the quick 
blood bubbled to his cheek, and he 
glowed with the full fire of indigna- 
tion, as he replied—* I would that 
permitted me to commit a 
pars ol on thy wicked heart, that I 
might break it open, and shew man- 
kind how foul a composition may be 


_ cased in human substance. But no 


matter,—I speak to iron! Come, 
good fellow,” added he, turning to 
me, “ we will avoid this iniquitous 
libel on the species, and seek another 
spot for farther conversation.” 

“ Now that’s just what you won’t,” 
roared his brutal opponent :—“I ra- 
ther suspect what you have said 
amounts to a threat of assault; and I 
shall ask Justice Goffle about it; but 
at all events I know that this ed 
barebones, who seems to be all at 
once your bosom friend, has brought 
himself within the vagrant act; so 
you may go and seek your conver- 
sation by yourself, or along with 
your father, who is snug in the lock- 
up, for you know what; for as to this 
youngster he stirs not till Mr Goffle 
has had a word or two with him; and 
then perhaps a month at the tread- 
mill may put him into better con- 
dition for the high honour of your 
friendship.” 

He suited the action to the word, 
for before he had finished his speech 
Ifelt myself within hisnervous gripe. 

The ge saw that opposition was 
vain. For my own part I felt no in- 
clination to struggle or contend : the 
one drop of liquid tempering, with 
which his words of sympathy had 
softened my heart, was again dried 
up and consumed by the new cruelty 
that attended on my destitution; and 
I felt a sort of bitter satisfaction that 
my last week’s resolve of hatred 
against mankind had escaped the 
peril of being shaken by the bene- 
volent offer of this exception to his 
species, :; 

Under the watchful custody of the 
constable, I was speedily conveyed 
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to the presence of Mr Justice Goffle: 
my offence was too evident to admit 
of a moment’s doubt; he who had 
captured me, was at once my pro- 
secutor, my convicting witness, and 
my custos to lead me, according to 
the sentence of the law, and of Mr 
Justice Goffle, to a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment and hard labour in the 
jail of the town. In another half 
hour, I was safely lodged within its 
gloomy walls. 

The first lesson which 1 there 
learned was, that the criminal and 
the offender of the laws were better 
fed than the harmless, wretched 
wanderer, whose only sin was that 
of being hungry in obedience to na- 
ture’s ordinances. I could hardly 
believe my senses when I had prof- 
fered to me, and without asking for 
it either, a substantial meal—such a 
one as had not gladdened my sight 
since I quitted the cottage in the 
fens: and, as I silently devoured it, 
I tried to account for the pheno- 
menon, but in vain; it was too much 
for my philosophy. It did not, how- 
ever, tend to ease the cankering 
hatred against mankind that was fast 
eating into the very core of my every 
sensation. 

My next lesson was one still more 
mischievous. It was that which I 
received from my fellow-prisoners, 
and which was made up of vain- 
glory for the enormity of their crimes 
that were passed, and of wily subtle 
resolves for the execution of those 
that were to come. A week before 
I had held all mankind to be excel- 
lent and lovely. I now deemed the 
whole race wicked and pernicious. 

The third morning after my ini- 
tiation into Okeham jail, I  aesygeon 
an unusual bustle taking place: the 
turnkeys crossed the ak in which 
we were confined with more than 
their usual importance; and the 
head jailer rattled his keys with ex- 
traordinary emphasis. What to me 
would have been a long unravelled 
mystery, if left to my own lucubra- 
tions, was speedily explained by 
some of my companions. It was 
the day for the commencement of 
the assize—the judges were hourly 
expected—fresh prisoners were be- 
ing brought in from the various 
locks-up, and every thing was in 
preparation for their reception. Pre- 
sently a buzz went round among 
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those that were already confined, 
anticipatory of a fresh arrival of col- 
leagues in misfortune ; and a minute 
afterwards the yard-gate was unlock- 


ed. 

“ Pass in Edward Foster, commit- 
ted for horse-stealing,” shouted one 
of the turnkeys, outside. 

“ Edward Foster passed in,” 
echoed his brother turnkey, who 
stood at the yard gate; and the new 
prisoner, on his appearance among 
us, was received with a cheer by the 
gaping crowd of malefactors, as Lu- 
cifer might be by his kith and kin of 
fallen angels on his arrival at Pande- 
monium. After the lapse of another 
minute, Foster was conveyed to a 
solitary cell, in token of his being 
confined on a capital charge. 

“ Pass in Stephen Lockwood, king’s 
evidence, and committed for want of 
sureties,’ again shouted the same 
voice, from without. 

“ Stephen Lockwood passed in,” 
repeated he at the gate. 

The crowd of prisoners gathered 
round the entry as nearly as they 
dared approach; and, on receiving 
this other new comer among them, 
saluted him with a threatening groan, 
that ran round the old walls -of the 
jail, for the 3 ose of shewing their 
contempt of “ the snivelling ’peach.” 

He who was thus welcomed to 
his dungeon, made his way as speedi- 
ly as he could through the mob of 

jail-birds, and approached the spot 
where I was standing, probably so 
induced, from its being the least 
crowded part of the yard. 

Eternal Heaven! what were my 
horror and astonishment, on percei- 
ving that it was my father that thus 
drew near! 

Our mutual recognition was in- 
stantaneous; but before I could speak, 
he muttered hastily,—* Not a word 
of our relationship before these 
wretches.” 

It was some time before the in- 
dignant criminals that surrounded 
my father, afforded us an’ opportuni- 
ty of conversation. When at length 
we had an opportunity of exchan- 
ging a few words without bein 
overheard, my parent demanded o 
me the circumstances that had made 
me the inmate of a prison. When they 
were recounted,—* It is well,” cried 
he, “ fate has brought us together in 
its own mysterious way. It is well! 
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—it is well!—But we may yet be re- 
venged on the world.” 

y eyes Gane with delight at 
the sound of the word “ revenge ;” 
and I echoed it from the very bot- 
tom of my soul. It was easy for my 
father to understand the spirit in 
which I uttered it; for it had been 
with no cold-blooded suppression of 
manner that I had narrated to him my 
adventures since I had quitted the 
cottage in the fens. 

“ But you, my father,” cried I, 
“ why are you here?” 

“ Hush,” whispered he, “ this is no 
place to relate the tale of my wrongs 
and of my wretchedness. Your sen- 
tence of imprisonment will be over 
in twelve days; and till then we 
must restrain ourselves. I have a 
dreadful story for your ears.” 

“ But how soon shall you be 
free ?” 

“In four or five days, beyond all 
doubt :—the trial for which I am de- 
tained is expected to come on to-. 
morrow, after which I shall be at 
liberty. On the day of the expira- 
tion of your imprisonment, 1 will 
wait for you outside the jail. Mean- 
while, feed your heart with thoughts 
of vengeance—the dearest, sweetest, 
only worldly solace that remains for 
men so undone as Stephen Lock- 
wood and his progeny.” 

Dreadful was the anxiety with 
which I counted the hours till that 
of my release arrived. My father’s 
calculation as to his own term of 
ear proved to be correct ; 
and for the last eight days of my 
confinement I was left alone to brood 
over my heart’s wild conjectures— 
born of the dark and mysterious 
hints that: he had poured into my 
ear. 

At ~ the day of my restora- 
tion to liberty arrived, and, true to 
his word, I found my parent waiting 
for me in eager expectation outside 
the prison. , 

“ Follow me,” cried he hastily, as 
soon as he perceived that I was by 
his side :—* follow me to the fields 
beyond the town; for I have those 
things to relate that other than you 
must never hear.” 

I obeyed in silence, for my whole 
soul was so completely wrapt in ex- 
pectation of that which he had to 
communicate, that I sickened at the 
thought of dwelling on any less mo- 
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mentous subject. He, as we strode 
along, was equally reserved; but I 
could perceive that the thoughts that 
were raging within him were of suf- 
ficient potency to disturb the out- 
ward man, and to give a wildness of 
action to his demeanour that I had 
never before observed, save on that 
one occasion when I had pressed 
him beyond endurance to make me 
his companion, by releasing me from 
my sojourn at the cottage in the 
fens. 

At length we arrived at a seclu- 
ded spot some distance from the 
town we had just quitted, and where 
a long, blank, nearly-untrodden moor 
gave promise that we might escape 
interruption. 

“It is here, Ambrose,” cried my 
father, suddenly pausing in his pro- 
gress, “it is here that we will take 
our stand; hateful man cannot a 
proach us without being seen—the 
roaring wind cannot blab our secre- 
cies, for none are nigh to catch the 
whisper it conveys—trees and dark- 
ling coverts there are none to hide 
our foe, or permit his stealthy foot- 
step to creep unwarily upon us :— 
here, then, here we may talk truths, 
and cry aloud for vengeance with- 
out fear or hinderance. 

I was all ear, but murmured not a 
sound. Like the tyro in the schools, 
I waited to be led to my conclusions ; 
and with the sentiments that I en- 
tertained towards my father, his 
words seemed to be those of one in- 
spired. 

He himself paused as though it 
required some great effort to enable 
him to commence his tale. At length 
he continued—* The time is now 
come, Ambrose, when I have to place 
before you the circumstances that 
induced me to fix your residence in 
the ay > you have so lately 
quitted, in the hopes of shelterin 
you from the unkind treatment o 
that world that has used your father 
so bitterly. The time is come, and 
with it our revenge. Listen, my 
son, that you may learn the grudge 
you owe to man—that you may 
taught how to resent the wrong that 
was inflicted on you long before you 
dreamt that mischief station on 
the earth, or had played you false in 
your very earliest existence.” 

“ Your every word, my father, 
reaches the very centre of my heart. 
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Iam in your hands :—mould me to 
your ee 
“ You will require no moulding, 
Ambrose. My tale will be sufficient 
to direct your course. Listen :] 
was born of humble parents in the 
village of Ravenstoke ; and though I 
had the misfortune to lose both my 
father and my mother almost before 
I knew the value of such beings, the 
evils that attend a child of poverty 
were averted by the kindly notice of 
the principal family of the place. The 
man at its head, and who never 
made fall a tear till death took him 
from the world, early noticed me, 


_and was pleased to think that he saw 


in me sufficient capacity and promise 
te befit me to be the companion of 
Edward, his only child, whose years 
were pretty nearly the same as my 
own. Thus in happiness and content 
passed away my youth; but it only 
seemed as if the demon that had 
marked me for his prey, was resting 
for the purpose of accumulating his 
whole force in order to crush me. In 
a neighbouring village, to which m 
walks had been frequently directed, 
there lived a maiden whose gentle- 
ness of disposition and beauty of per- 
son had won for her the affection of 
all who were blessed enough to be 
acquainted with her. In my eyes she 
was even more than my young fancy, 
ever too busy in picturing forth hap- 
piness and loveliness, had at any time 
conjured to the vision of my senses. 
Need I say that I loved—loved to 
distraction, and how more than mor- 
tally happy I deemed myself when I 
received from the fair lips of Ellen a 
half-whispered approval of my love ? 
Oh, my Ambrose, I cannot recall 
those early days of fondness and af- 
fection, and prevent the hot tears 
coursing down my cheeks, there to 
stream as witnesses of my devotion, 
till the bitter recollection of the man- 
ner in which that devotion was abu- 
sed dries up the liquid testimony at 
the very source, and leaves me even 
now, after the lapse of twenty years, 
the victim of a distorted faith—too 
fresh, too real, and too scathing, ever 
to be extinguished till this body is 
returned to moulder with the dust.” 

As Lockwood thus spoke, his eyes 

ve proof of the fulness of his feel- 
le ; and some minutes elapsed be- 
fore he was able to ; 

“I must be brief, Ambrose, with 
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the rest of my story, for I feel that 
my heart will scarcely allow me 
words to conclude it. When Ellen 
had confessed her affection for me, 
there was nought to prevent our 
union, and a few weeks, therefore, 
saw me, as I deemed myself, the hap- 
piest of men; and our dearest hope 
appeared to be that we might live and 
die with one another. e hour of 
separation—fatal, fatal separation 
however, atrived; and to oblige Ed- 
ward, who, on the death of his father, 
had succeeded to the family pro- 

erty, which was somewhat involved, 

consented to go to the East Indies 
for him, relative to an estate there 
on which he hada considerable claim. 
This journey, and the delay which 
I met with abroad, occupied two 
years; and it was with a heavy 
heart that I quitted Ellen, who, on 
the eve of being brought to bed, was 
in no condition to share with me the 
fatigues of a long sea voyage. Well 
might my heart be heavy with pre- 
sentiment! Could it have anticipated 
all that was to happen, it would have 
turned to lead, and refused to obey 
its nature-appointed functions. At 
length the day of my return ap- 
proached: each hour that the ship 
neared England I stood on the deck, 
counting the lazy minutes, and 
stretching my eyes landward, in the 
hope of catching the first glimpse of 
the white cliffs of my native land; 
and so, when I reached the shore, I 
reckoned each moment an age till 
the happy one should arrive that was 
to restore me to the arms of my wife. 
There was no such moment in store 
for me; for just as I was quitting 
the metropolis for Ravenstoke, I met 
an old village acquaintance, who fell- 
ed my every hope with the intelli- 
gence that my Ellen—mine—she 
whom I had deemed to be the truest, 
the faithfullest of her sex—was li- 
ving with another as his avowed mis- 
tress—acknowledged, brazen, bare- 
faced before the whole world, and in 
defiance of the thousand vows in the 
face of God and man by which she 
had pledged herself mine, and mine 
alone. You may well start with asto- 
nishment, my son, and gaze wildly, 
as if in doubt of the truth of this atro- 
city. So started I—so doubted I— 
till evidence beyond evidence bore 
bitterest conviction to my soul. But 
the whole is not yet told.—Ellen’s 
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falsity came not single. He who had 
seduced her from her liege affections 
shewed with equal perjury before 
high Heaven. It was Edward! Yes, 
Edward—my friend, my companion ; 
—he for whom I had quitted my 

entle wife and peaceful home— 

dward, the monster, the traitor, the 
fiend begot of sin essential, had ta- 
ken advan of the opportunity, 
which he himself had solicited, of 
my friendship, and stolen from me, 
by double deceit and treason, the 
prize that I cared for more than life 
or any thing on earth.” 

“ ious powers!” exclaimed I, 
overwhelmed by the dreadful inci- 
dents that had been narrated—“ and 
am I the son of this wretched mo- 
ther? Was I thus early doomed to 
misery ?” 

“ It is too true,” replied my fa- 
ther; “you are the child of whom I 
left Ellen pregnant when I departed 
on the ruinous errand besought by 
her seducer. When the fact of your 
mother’s crime was made conviction 
to my senses, a thousand different 
modes of action poured in upon my 
brain; and, the creature more of 
impulse than of reason, I hurried to 
Ravenstoke to confront the adulte- 
rous pair. It was evening when I 
atrived~even such an evening a8 
thisgloomy, dark, and cheerless, 
—yet in high accordance with the 
thoughts that urged me forward. As 
I hurried across the park that led to 
the mansion-house, a pony-chaise 
overtook me. I turned on its ap- 

roach, and for a moment my senses 
forsook me at the sight of Ellen, 
who, with you for her only compa- 
nion, was driving quickly homeward 
to avoid the threatening storm. My 
voice arrested her farther progress, 
as I groaned rather than uttered— 
* Ellen!’—* Wife! At the sum- 
mons she descended from the chaise, 
after wrapping t nen in her cloak as 
you lay along the seat, asleep and 
unconscious. What words I ad- 
dressed to her I can hardly tell :— 
they were those which flowed at the 
dictation of a brain almost mad at 
the injury it had sustained; while 
her answer was none save tears and 
sobs of heaviness. At length she 


then—then—Oh God, I cannot speak 
the words that should tell the rest !” 
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“ For pity’s sake, my father,” mur- 
mured I, sunk in the fearful interest 
of his story,—* for pity’s sake, the 
end in a word—the end—the end !” 
“ Yes, yes!—the end, the end!” 
he echoed fiercely :-—“ it is one she 
earned, and it is wanting to make 
whole the frightful tale. Ambrose, 
—Ambrose,—she burst from my 
grasp; and rushed into a copse hard 
y. I pursued her, but in vain; for 
the momentary pause I had made in 
wonder at her meaning, had remo- 
ved her from my sight, and I follow- 
ed at random, guessing the direction 
she had taken as nearly as I might: 
after thus speeding for a few mi- 
nutes, I reached the side of an or- 
namental lake that adorned the park, 
and there — caught ap ae of 
her by the dim light of a clouded 
moon, as she reached the opposite 
bank. Ambrose,—Ambrose,—can- 
not you imagine the rest?” 

“ Oh, father, was it so indeed ?— 
And none to save her ?” 

“Was not I there, boy ?—Thrice I 
dived into the bosom of the waters, 
after hurying to the bank from which 
she had precipitated herself into de- 
struction—thrice did I dive to the 
very depth of the pool—but in vain, 
—I could not find her—the circuit of 
the lake that I had had to make had 
afforded too much time to her fatal 
intention; and the attempt to find 
her body was fruitless. Mad with a 
thousand contending emotions, I re- 
turned to the chaise, and heard your 
little voice crying for your mother. 
It was then that I remembered my 
child, which the crime of its parent 
had made me forget. I took you in 
my arms ; and as I gazed upon your 
innocence, my heart softened ; and I 
resolved to put revenge aside for a 
while till I had secured you from 
peril. It was this that made me place 
you under the care of the old crone 
at the cottage in the fens.” 

“But why was I kept theresolong?” 

“ That remains yet to be told; and 
I shall have finished my narrative. 
As soon as you were safely provided 
for, the desire of vengeance again 
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arrival at the village, the man who 
had so my ol injured me had the 
audacity to have me taken into cus- 
tody onthe charge—hear it, Ambrose, 
and help me to curse the villain—on 
the charge of having destroyed El. 
len. I destroy Ellen !—Alas, alas, it 
was she who had destroyed me, if 
the banishment of peace, and of hap- 
piness, and of joy, for ever and for 
ever from my bosom, can be called 
by so poor a name as destruction. 
Of course, I need not tell you that 
when the matter came to trial 1 was 
instantly acquitted ; but the event 
had given me timely warning of the 
extent to which the seducer of Ellen 
was able to carry his devilish con- 
trivance to ruin the man he had al- 
ready so deeply wounded; and I re- 
solved to keep you—my only hope— 
in obscure concealment till the time 
should have arrived when! might call 
on you to join me in revenging my 
dishonour and Ellen’s unhappy fate.” 

* And has that time arrived ?” 

“Tt has, Ambrose!—And though 
we stalk on this dreary moor, the 
very outcasts of mankind, great and 
mighty is the revenge that is at hand 
for us.” 

“Let us grasp it then,” cried I, 
fully wrought to the purpose,—* Let 
us grasp it then, and urge it to the 
quick.” 

“ Well said, well said, my son!— 
Oh, what years of labour has it not 
cost me to bring events to their pre- 
sentaspect! But the labour is well 
repaid. For the sake of revenge, 
I here consorted with villains of 
every description—I have sacrificed 
all and every thing to them, on the 
one sole bargain, that they should 
ruin my hateful foe; and well have 
they kept their word! The mon- 
ster, a year or two after the death of 
Ellen, dared to marry. I was glad 
to the very heart when I heard of it; 
for I felt that the more ties he form- 
ed, the more ways there would be to 
pierce him to the heart. But his wife 
see too soon—before I had time to 

crifice her on the tomb of Ellen; 
and his son, the only offspring of the 


assumed its empire in my bosom-;— marriage, has as yet eluded my vigi- 


and I returned to Ravenstoke, hard- 
ly knowing what my purpose was, 
but whispering to meeill, ‘Revenge! 
Revenge !’ each moment of my jour- 
ney. But even revenge had then for 
the season forsworn me. On my 


lancé. the father, Ambrose, the 
father! Hele fest within my clutch! 
My emissaries taught him the art of 
throwing dice, and throwing away 
his estates—they inoculated him with 


the gambler’s dreadfyl disease ; and, 
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for the last twelve months, he has 
been a ruined man in his fortunes. 
Desperate have been the efforts that 
he has made to redeem himself; but 
I was at hand, though never seen ; 
and my master-mind, fraught to the 
very brim with his destruction, would 
not allow them tosucceed. At length 
his despair was fed to its proper 
pitch, and I resolved to give the final 
blow, for which I had waited twen- 
ty long years with that exemplary 
patience which revenge only could 
bestow. I had it proposed to him, by 
his most familiar blackleg, and on 
whom his only hopes of success rest- 
ed, that they should proceed to New- 
market on a scheme, which, it was 
pretended, could not fail of realizing 
thousands. The only difficulty was, 
how they should get there, being at 
that time at Doncaster on a specula- 
tion that, through my interference, 
had utterly failed, and left my enemy 
altogether penniless ; in which condi- 
tion, the faithful blackleg also pre- 
tended to be. When his mind was 
sufficiently wrought upon by the pic- 
ture of absolute and irremediable ruin 
that would happen, in the event of 
their not being able to reach Newmar- 
ket the very next evening, my agent, ac- 
cording to my instructions, proposed 
the only alternative—that of helping 
themselves to a horse a-piece out of 
the first field that afforded the op- 
portunity, and by that means reach- 
ing the desirable spot that was to 

rove to them another el Dorado. 

or along while my enemy waver- 
ed, and I almost trembled for my 
scheme ; but at length the longed-for 
thousands that flitted in fancy be- 
fore his eyes, gilded the danger of 
the means of passage, and he con- 
sented. It was then, Ambrose, that 
I felt that revenge at length was 
mine, and I almost danced and sang 
in the ecstasy of my delight. Pur- 
suant to my directions, my agent in- 
formed him who was so nearly 
caught within my meshes, that he 
had a companion to take with him, 
who would be absolutely necessary 
for the prosecution of the Newmar- 
ket scheme ; and when the night for 
departing arrived, I was introduced 


- as this third person. I had little fear 


of Edward’s remembering me after 
a lapse of twenty years, each of 
which had added caré, sorrow, and 
affliction to the lineaments of my 
countenance; but to guard against 
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the possibility of danger, I muffled 
myself in a large cloak, and spoke 
the little that I uttered in a disgui- 
sed voice. Every thing succeeded 
according tomy wishes. After walk- 
ing a couple of miles out of Doncas- 
ter, we came toa field where the cat- 
tle we needed were grazing; and each 
seizing his prize, and obtaining, with 
silence and caution, from the far- 
mer’s outhouse, the necessary har- 
ness, we soon found ourselves at 
full speed on the highway towards 
Newmarket. Edward was dread- 
fully agitated as he rode along ; and 
once or twice I feared that he would 
fall from his seat—but worse evil 
awaited him. I will not, however, oc- 
cupy our time by detailing all the mi- 
nutiz of my scheme. Suffice it to say, 
that after giving the hint to my faithful 
agent to make his disappearance, I 
contrived that Edward and myself, 
on reaching the village of Stretton, 
should be apprehended onsuspicion; 
and that that suspicion should be 
made conviction by my volunteering 
as king’s evidence. The rest you 
almost know. You yourself witness- 
ed Edward Foster’s committal to 
jail for horse-stealing, and thy deten- 
tion as the chief witness against 
him :— and most probably - have 
heard, that on my evidence he was 
nine days ago convicted, and ordered 
for execution.” 

“ Conviction !— Execution !” ex- 
claimed I. “ Then our revenge is 
indeed complete !” ; 

“ Not quite,” muttered my father ; 
“ there is one other step to make it 
as perfect as my sweeping desire 
could wish.” 

“ Mean you a step beyond the 
grave? I know of none other—and 
only know that is impossible.” 

“ No, Ambrose, not beyond the 
grave, but the step to the grave !— 
Ask your heart! it feel hatred 
and disgust towards thé man that has 
made wretched one parent, and scan- 
dalous the other ?—that has con- 
demned yourself to wander fortune- 
less and honourless over the cheer- 
less face of the earth?—Ay, ay, boy; 
your gleaming eyeand flushing cheek 
tell me the reply that your heart has 
already put forth. And I ask you, 
would it not be revenge’s most glo- 
rious consummation, to repay your 
dreadful debt to Foster, by yourself 
dealing unto him that death which 
the law has awarded for hi crime ?” 
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“ Father, father, what words are 
ese ?” 


“ Milk-livered boy ! Why blanches 
your cheek, when I hold within your 
clutch the very satiety of vengeance? 
Why clench you not the precious 
boon? Or are you a man but in 
seeming, and a puling infant in re- 
solve 2” 

“ Speak on, father—speak on,—it 
seems to me as if each word you ut- 
ter burns deeper and deeper into 
my brain—searing, as it goes, those 
doubtful agitations of my soul, that 
would raise a trembling conten 
to your bidding. But the not! 
No, no! Down, down! Your wrongs 
shall answer the cry of humanity— 
my mother’s fatal end the appeals of 
tenderness !” 

“Now,” cried Lockwood,“ I know 
you for my son. But we have talked 
too much—action should be doing. 
The death of our foe is appointed for 
the third day from this; and I have 
learned, beyond doubt, that owing 
to there not having been an execu- 
tion in Okeham for many years, the 
Sheriff finds great difficulty in pro- 
curing the proper functionary. It 
was this,that stirred me to the hope 
that you would volunteer to the of- 
fice ; and I thank you that my hope 
has not been deceived. You must 
away to the Sheriff instantly, and get 
appointed ; that attained, I trust to 
be able so to instruct you, that fail- 
ure in the performance will be im- 

ssible.” 

-I obeyed—ay, I obeyed! I was 
successful! The honesty of human 
nature was scouted from my heart 
by the towering voice of the worst 
passion that ever cursed the breast 
of man. 

The morning of execution arrived, 
and found me ready for my office. As 
the time had gradually grown nearer 
and nearer, my father had perceived, 
with dread, that misgivings, in spite 
of myself, shook my whole frame ; 
and, in order to be more sure, he 
had kept me at carouse the whole of 
the previous night, in the miserable 
back street lodging that afforded us 
shelter. 

The morning arrived; and, drunk 
with passion, vengeance, and bran- 
dy, it found me ready for my office. 

The solemn tolling of the prison 
bell announced the hour of death to 
be at hand, as I awaited the coming 


of the prisoner in the outer cell, 
How Ilooked—how I acted—I know 
not; but, as well as I remember, it 
seems to me now as if I was awaken- 
ed from a torpor of capeernes on 
hearing the clanking of the chains 
that announced the approach of Fos- 
ter ; the sound reached my ear, more 
heart-chilling than the heavy tolling 
knell, that answered as if in echo; 
but I had not forgotten my lesson ; 
I beat my hand against my brow, 
and whispered “ vengeance” to the 
spirit that was so ill at ease within. 
It was at that moment, that, for the 
first time, I beheld Edward Foster; 
he was not such as my soul had de- 
Sy I pined for him to look hate- 
ul, ferocious, and bloody; but his 
aspect was pone, gentle, and sub- 
dued. I could have stormed in agony 
at the disappointment. 

My first duty was to loosen his 
arms from the manacles that held 
them, and supply their place with a 
cord. As I fumbled at the task, I 
could feel myself trembling to the 
very fingers’ ends; and it seemed as 
if I could not summon strength to 
remove the irons. My agitation must 
have attracted Foster’s notice; for 
he looked at me, and gently sighed. 

Gracious God, a sigh! I could as 
little have believed in Foster sigh- 
ing as in a tigress dandling a kid. 

as it possible that he was human 
after all ? How frightfully was I mis- 
taken! I had imagined that I had 
come to officiate at the sacrifice of 
something more infernal than a de- 
mon ! 

At length, with the assistance of a 
turnkey, every thing was prepared, 
and we mounted the scaffold of 
death. Short shrift was there; but 
it seemed to me as if the scene was 
endless; and when I looked around 
on the assembled multitude, I ima- 
gined that it was to on me, and 
not on Foster, that they had congre- 
gated. 

All was prepared. With some con- 
fused recollections of my father’s 
instructions, I had adjusted the im- 
plement of death; and the priest had 
arrived at his last prayer, when the 
dying man murmured, “I would 
bid farewell to my executioner.” The 
clergyman whispered to me to put 
my hand within those of Foster. 

I did do it! By Heaven,I did do 
it! But it seemed as though I were 
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heaving a more than mountain load, 
and cracking my very heart-strings 
at the task, as I directed my hand 
towards his. He gently it, 
and spoke almost in a w I. 

oung man,” said he, “ I know 
not how this bitter duty fell to your 
lot—yours is no countenance for the 
office; and yet it comes upon my 
vision as a reproach. God bless you, 
sir! This is my world-farewelling 
word ; and IJ use it to say—I forgive 
you, as I hope to be forgiven.” 

My hand, no longer held, dropped 
from his ; and the priest resumed his 
praying. I could not pray! Each holy 
word that was uttered, seemed not 
for Foster, but for me—stabbing, not 
soothing. 

At length the dread signal was 

iven; and mechanically—it must 

ave been, for the action of my mind 
seemed dead within me-—mechani- 
cally I withdrew the bolt, and Fos- 
ter was dead—swinging to the play 
of the winds—the py soul rudely 
dismissed, the body a lifeless mass 
of obliterated sensations. 

A deep hoarse groan ran round 
the multitude—that groan was for 
me. It gave token of an eternal line 
of separation drawn between me and 
the boundaries of humanity. 

Oh, that the groan had been all !— 
But there was one solitary laugh, 
too—dreadful and searching. It was 
my father that laughed, and it struck 
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more, borror to my soul than the 
groan of am 

yy the groan and the laugh 
had been all! As I crept awa 
through the prison area, where e 
one shrank from me with mets I 
passed close to a youth deep bathed 
in tears, and some one whispered to 
another, “ It is poor Foster's son!” 
What devil tempted me to look in his 
face? I know not the impulse; but 
I know I looked—and he looked !— 
Oh, consummation of wretchedness, 
it was Foster’s son—and it was he 
also who had offered to share with me 
his slender pittance on my first arri- 
val at Okeham! As he gazed on me, 
a deep heavy sob seemed as though 
his heart was b; . 

I rushed from the spot like one 
mad, In all gag! in all my 
wickedness, I fondly clung to 
the recollection of that youth and 
his goodness, as the shipwrecked 
mariner to the creed-born cherub 
that he pictures forth as the guard- 
ian of his destiny. But this blow 
seemed to have destroyed my only 
Heaven. I had not even this one 
oye pleasurable thought left me to 
eed upon. His sob thrilled in my 
ear, as though it would never end ; 
and the womanly sound was more 
overwhe]ming and more excrucia- 
ting.than the despising groan of the 
mo B or the atrocious laugh of Lock- 
wood, 


[To be concluded in neat Number.) 
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Since me of Hermes, son of Jove, 
And fruit of gentle Maia’s love ; 
Guardian of Cyllene’s Hill, 
And flock-engendering Arcady— 
To the gods, and their high will, 
Hermes, herald-deity— 
Wing-shod apparitor, most. meet 
Purveyor—Him the nymph discreet, 
Fair Maia, bore ’mid shadowy rocks, 
Secreted in a cave from sight 
Of prying god or mortal wight ; 
There, in the soothing hour of night, 
When sweet sleep Juno's jealous eye 
Had kindly closed, did the Godhead lie 
With the Nymph of the wavy locks ; 
But when the tenth month ’gan fulfil, 
In the heayenly course, his mighty will, 


Then Hermes sprang to birth. 
And many the wonders, strange and wild, 
That mark’d him a rare and fitful child, 
~ Subtle in wit and mirth ; 
A gazer of atars, a driver of beeves, 
Pilferer, trickster, thief of thieves, 
Keeper of doors, and watch o’ nights, 
Giver of dreams to drowsy wights, 
Surest. of shufflers he-— 
The very compound of art and trick, 
And the gods soon learn’d from his rhetoric 
What he was like to be: 
For, on the fourth day of the moon, 
Born in the morning, in sooth *twas soon, 
He played on the lyre when it was noon,; 
In the evening of the self-same day, 
The cows of Apollo he stole away: 
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It was not for him, with sleepy eye, 
In his cradle a lumpish thing to lie, 
For he sprang away in his merry mood, 
To pilfer the kine of the king diyine— 
At his cavern’s mouth he stood ; 
For when he had bounded across the floor, 
He saw a poor tortoise the cave before, 
Eating small herbs at the threshold door. 
(It was Hermes who first <he tortoise made 
To chant and quaver and serenade, 
And taught him the nice musician’s trade. ) 
Then the darling boy 
Was ready for joy 
To jump out of his skin, 
When he saw the creature’s crawling pace, 
As it was creeping in ; 
Then stooping him down with hand on knee, 
With curious eye he peer’d into his face, 
And. laughing out loud, quoth he, 
“* Now good greeting, 
Thou pretty sweet thing, 
Lucky the hour that thee doth bring, 
Sweet joy, my toy, 
To my welcoming ; 
Oh ! thou shalt be mine own plaything, 
And boon companion at merry cheer, 
At dance and feast, my mountaineer, 
With thy painted shell so speckled and clear. 
Thou art too precious by half to roam, 
*T were better by far to be safe at home, 
So I'll take thee to mine, my own delight, 
And I'll make thee of use, and honour thee 
right ; 
Not leave thee to linger in luckless plight. 
And though I know well 
Thou hast power and spell 
To guard me from magic, while yet in life, 
Yet its ways are rough, and its troubles are 


And Tll make all smooth with my little 


knife— 
And bethink thee how thou wilt sing when 
dead.” 
With both his hands, as this he said, 
Hermes took up the toy, and went 
Within delighted, and so sped. 
ane a —— steel-scoop instrument, 
uick as the twinkling of an eye, 
by a nf ought, when thoughts do quickest fly, 
He did not leave one single shred 


Of life, but seoop’d it cleanly out ; 
This Hermes did from tai! to snout. 
Then cutting reeds he fixed them in, 
At proper distances, along 
The back, and stretch’d a leather thong 
Over the holes, fastening a pin 
Upon each side, and at each end 
He made a bridge, from bend to bend, 
Straining seven strings of tendons fine, 
That did symphoniously combine. 
This done, he aptly held his new-wrought 
toy; 
And with his plectrum smartly struck 
The strings alternate, that off shook 
Up from beneath his hands sounds of wild joy 
Wondrously bright.—Then gain’d he skill to 
reach 
A prelude in true notes, to each 
Carelessly humming, not with speech 
Articulate, at first, and story, 
Till warm’d he reach’d his infant glory, 
And broke forth improvisatore. 
He sang of the passion of Jove 
For the nymph of the sandall’d feet, 
Fair Maia—their meetings of love 
That were both stolen and sweet. 
He sang of his birth, as became 
The son of his father and mother ; 
Without them adopted his name : 
Of the servants one after the other 
He sang, of the pots and pans 
In the nymph’s magnificent hall ; 
Of the nipperkins, cups, and cans, 
The skillets, and kettles, and all. 
Blithely of these Childe Hermes sang, 
And more was in his mind ; 
The hall it rang with the merry twang, 
But to more he was not inclined. 
For he was bent on thievery ; 
Therefore his lyre, his well-scoop’d thing, 
Within his sacred crib hid he ; 
And after due depositing, 
Longing to know what meat might be, 
He bounded out of his scented cave, 
Over the hills and far away, 
Schooling his wits, like a perfect knave, 
To a deep-laid scheme of cheatery : 
So noted thieves, at close of day, 
Ponder, and plan, and expedite 
Villainous plots for the dead of night. 


Part II. 


Phebus was sunk to his ocean bed, 
And bathed his steeds and glowing wheels, 
When o’er the Pierian mountains, spread 


Where the soft pastures, ambient 
In herbage, the fat herds divine 

Of the immortal Gods frequent ; 
But Hermes cut off fifty kine ; 
Argicide Hermes fifty drove, 

Nor let them forward-wise to rove 
Over the sandy line of shore, _. 
But with their hinder feet afore, 
The fore behind, he managed them ; 


And never forgot his stratagem 

Of walking backwards ; and first discreet 

He took the sandals off his feet, 

And threw them across the watery sand ; 

And gathering with most cunning hand 

Twigs from the tamarisk, and such trees 

As grew around, with leaf and rind 

A bandage for his soles he twined, 

As one that might rough ways unravel, 

Shunning the way-worn path of travel. 
Thus from Pieria went the God, 

Not unperceived—-for while the sod 
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An old nian in his vineyard turn’d, 
The traveller Hermes he discern’d, 
As toward’the level ground he pass’d 
Of rich Onchestus’ age. 
Then Maia’s wily son address’d 
First with these words the man of age : 
“ Old fellow there, with thy broad shoulders 
bent, 
Delving and digging, have a care, good friend, 
Thou dost not, ere thy fruit-time, sore lament ; 
Old men are given to blabbing without end ; 
Be blind, be deaf, and, above all, be dumb, 
Or thou wilt find thy talking troublesome.” 
Nor more said he, but urged with speed 
His herd, that jostled horn with horn, 
O’er hill and echoing dale, and mead 
Dappled with fresh flowers newly born. 
Now night that served him in good stead, 
Was yielding to the dawning morn, 
And the pale Pallantean moon divine 
Had just walk’d forth abroad to shine, 
New-glistening from her own boudoir. 
Farther the Godhead drove his kine ~*~ 
To lofty stalls and reservoir, 
From which.th’ Alphzus’ streams were flow- 


ing, 
With verdure round them ever growing. 
There fed he them deep-lowing on sweet fare 
Of lotus and cyperus steep’d in dew ; 
And gathering, fuel conn’d invention rare 
To fashion fire, and rack’d his wits anew. 
(Hermes first tanght how sparks would catch, 
And thus invented tinder-box and match. ) 
Where thick the bay-trees grew, 
A dry branch took, and stripp’d the bark, 
Rubb’d piece ’gainst piece, till spark by spark 
Was kindled, and the flame upflew. 
Then on the ground into a pit 
A fagot threw, and lighted it, 
And ere the fire was yet quite fit 
For roasting, out he dragg’d two cows 
Bellowing, and on the earth hard by 
Upon their backs he threw them wondrous- 


ly; 





y 
Bur at the peep of dawn he sought 
 Cyllene’s mountain tops, nor aught 
Met he, though long the way, no not a soul, 
Nor god nor man; nor heard he bark of dog ; 
| But ducking down, he slipp’d through the 
keyhole, 
Like a light blast of autumn, or thin fog. 
Straight through his cavernous temple then 
he stepp’d 

On tiptoe trippingly, so light 

Afoot, as if not quite 
He touch’d the ground, and crept 
Softly into his cradle. opposite, ‘ 
As if he were some new-born babe that slept ; 
And wrapp’d his swaddling clothes about him 





well, 
His right’ hand round his knees, and slid 
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And while their gusty ndstrils blew 

Steams of thick vapour, to the ground 
Stooping him down, he roll’d them round, 
Adroitly struck them in the spine, and slew. 


Then commenced busy work, with spits, 

And skewers of wood for nicer bits, 

That dropp’d and fizz’d into the fire— 

The lordly sirloins roasted he entire. 

Then chopp’d he meat most small, and laid 

An entfail open, into that 

Forcing the morsels, and he made 

Black puddings with the blood and fat. 

The hides he stretch’d on a sharp stone. 

So now a-days we cut up beeves full = 

Selecting after much discrimination 

But happy-hearted Hermes dragg’d away 

To a smooth place the whole fat preparation, 

To the twelve Gods apportioning the prey 

In twelve good parts, with judgment nice ; 

The savour his immortal sense 

Provoked to thoughts of sacrifice, 

That he would institute from thence. 

But though that savour rich and sweet 

Might well delude a god to eat, 

His real godship to denote, 

No morsel reach’d his sacred throat : 

But fat and flesh, he laid up all 

Within the precincts of the stall ; 

And that no trophy might be spied 

That he had been a Bovicide, 

The horn’d heads and hocks entire, 

With all their hair, and flesh, and bone, 

He burnt to ashes, having thrown 

Heaps of dried wood upon the fire. 

This done, the bandages he drew 

Off from his feet, and smartly threw 

To the Alphzus’s deep pool. 

And when the cinders now were cool, 

He pounded them to dust, and spent 

The night in the accomplishment. 

Thus Hermes labour’d amid the kine, 

In the mellow light of the sweet moon- 
shine. 


Part IIL. 


* His fingers, playing with the coverlid, 


Most sly : and his left hand close kept 

Beside him his loved toy, his tortoise-shell. 
But therewithal escaped not he, 

The God, his goddess mother’s eye— 

‘© You little impudent,” quoth she, ~ 

‘* So young and yet so sly ! 

Whence comest thou ? Latona’s son 

Will teach thee how o’ nights to run, 

For soon will he be here to spy 

What knave such tricks hath done— 

And throw a cord about thy waist, 

And swing thee round until you spin, 

And pass the threshold in more haste 

Than ever you came in. 

Canst thou cajole him with lying lip, 

And from his —— slip 2” 
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Out on thee, mischievous !——or rather, 

Would gy hadst mever been born! thy fa- 

Begat thee a great plague to gods and men.” 
“Ts it so?” quoth crafty Hermes; ‘then, 

Good mother mine, now what’s the use 

Of all this nonsense and abuse ; 

As if I were some baby thing, 

That fear’d a mother’s bothering ; 

Nor had one grain of sense to tell 

The difference *twixt ill and well?— 

I lack not wits, and, mother, rest 

Assured I'll use them for the best ; 

And wi} most thoroughly provide 

For both of us; nor here abide 

In dismal cave to fast and pine, 

Alone of all the race divine 

Ungifted and unfed—not I— 

Though you advise—Divinity 

Is a fine thing, to share in all 

The wealth, feasts, offerings that befall 


Part 


Tuus Hermes and his goddess mother 

Remonstrated with one another ; 

And now Aurora from the bed 

Of the deep ocean rising, spread 

O’er works of men her rosy light, 

When to Onchestus came Apollo, 

And reach’d the greenwood’s sacred hol- 
low, 

The grove of Neptune roaring in his might— 

And there beheld that old man downward 
bent, 

By the way-side, upon his vineyard-fence 
intent. 

And thus Apollo the old man bespake : 

“ Old fellow there, that mak’st thy shoulders 


ache, 
About thy vineyard gath’ring hedge-row 
thorns, 
In this Onchestus, peering ’mgng the boughs, 
Say dost thou happen to have seep my cows? 
You easily may know them by their horns 
Bent backward—from Pieria, far away, 
T’m come to seek my cattle gone astray, 
Or stolen—all cows—but the black -bull; 
secure, 
For he was in a meadow separate— 
Four savage dogs attended them, and sure 
As any herdsmen ; yet, last evening late, 
They left their soft meads and their grassy 


range ; 

Left too the dogs and bull behind, to me* 

A circumstance that seems no little strange. 

Now, old man, tell me, hast thou chanced to 
see 

Any suspicious fellow hereaboyts ?”— 

“ Friend,” then, quoth he, “ one sees so many 
things, 

That all one sees one yery seldom says; 

For certain many men haye many routes, 

And Various purpose for their journeyings ; 

And faring-men pass this; as other ways ; 
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The gods in heayen ; not here to mope, 

And starve in this shade-furnish’d caye; 

And further, mother, be my scope 

Such sacred honours as Joye gave 

Apollo. Should my sire refuse 

My asking, I can still contrive, and use 

My privilege as Prince of Thieyes, 

And take my own without their godships’ 
leaves. 

Now to the matter of the beeves, 

And this search-warrant of Apollo’s— 

Why let him come—and mark what follows: 

T'll go to Pytho, break into 

His fine big temple, through and through 

Tl ransack jt; and pilfer thence 

The boast of its magnificence ; 

Pots, tripods, cauldron, ewer, brass and gold, 

And all his stuffs, most costly to behold. 

E’en let him come, and coming rue it— 

Nor care I, mother, who may view it; 

Yourself may come and see me do it.” 


IV. 


And some with evil thoughts perhaps, some 
good, 

But which have which is rarely understood. 

I have been digging here, from morning light, 

This vineyard trench, until the setting sun— 

And now, I recollect, there cross’d my sight 

A little boy—in truth, he seem’d to shun 

Much note, an infant, and he tended kine ; 

But whose I know not, but they were not 
mine ; 

And curiously he drove them backward-wise ; 


And held a staff, and look’d, with crafty eyes, 


This way and that, as one who fear’d surprise.” 

Thus spake th’ old man: with quicker 
speed 

Did Phebus on his way proceed ; 

Ere long, above his pathway hoyer’d 

A bird of omen, and flew by ; 

From which, and skill in augury, 

The thief-born Hermes he discover’d 

To be the pilferer of his kine. 

Then straight for speculation apt, 

Round him a purple cloud he wrapp’d, 

And hasten’d forward, thus accoutred, 

To “ Sandy Pylos, the divine,” 

As by the omen he was tutor’d : 

And spying tracts upon the sand, 

Though somewhat puzzled, thus he cried :— 

** What, ho !==then here are signs at hand, 

Though strange ; nor can it be denied, 

That these are prints of hoof of kine, 

But towards the pastures turn’d, beshrew 

it, 

These lead not from their home, but to it. 

If marks of cattle, are they mine? 

But what new trampings see I there, 

No. prints of woman, man, or child, 

Nor lion, tawny wolf, nor bear, 

Nor of the shaggy Centaur wild ? 

There, there—what a prodigious tramp 

Was that, and there a broader stamp ! ! 
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Whatever monster it might be Under my cradle-clothes, be kiss'd, 
That wade these marks, good care took he © And wash’d ia nice warm water every 
To make them large and buaily.” night ! 

Then Phebus hasten'd farther still, I steal your cows l=-hew could the thought 
To deep-embower'’d Cyllene’s hill, exist ? 


And reach’d the cave of Maia, where 
Th’ ambrosial Nymph to mighty Jove 
Bore the sly infant of their love, 
Far in amid deep-shaded rocks; 
O’er all the hill the scented air 
Breathed sweetness round, and many flocks 
Bit close the tender herbage there. 
Down.to the cavernous chamber stepp’d 
Apollo, the far-darting god ; 
The threshold in his wrath he trode, 
Him Hermes saw, duck’d down, and crept 
Under his cradle-clothes, hands, feet, and all, 
Huddled up close together, like a ball, 
Or smoulderjng fagot underneath its heap 
Of ashes; thus lay Hermes in his nest, 
As ’twere a new-wash’d baby mass of sleep, 
Yet therewithal his tortoise-shell he press’d, 
Tenderly under his infant arms earess’d. 
.But now Latona’s son knew well 
That in this stony mansion dwelt 
Maia and Hermes; every cell, 
Corner, and ‘hole, he search’d, and felt, 
Look’d well about him, opening three 
Large cupboards with a polish’d key 
Three cupboards with ambrosia stored, 
And nectar for their daily board, 
And gold and silver too, no little hoard ; 
Then Maia’s millinery, white 
And purple robes, all exquisite, 
And fit for sacred houses, turn’d he over 
And ransack’d, the thief Hermes to discover, 
And found him cradled as he lay— 
Then thus‘ You little urchin, say, 
Where are my cows you stole away ? 
This instant speak, or you and I 
Must have a quarrel presently ; 
I'll hurl thee, too, young mischievous, 
Down to the dismal Tartarus, 
And its inextricable night ; 
Nor shall thy mother—no, nor thy father, 
Ever help thee back again to light ; 
Left there to perish, or say rather 
To live, and rule forlorn, the head 
And leader of the puny dead.” 
Hermes, with cunning speech, replied— 
** Hard words are these, Latona’s son, 
That a poor babe have vilified, 
What makes thee hither angry run 
To seek thy cows ?—I’ve seen them not ; 
If thieves there be, I am not in their plot. 
Nor would my conscience, should you offer 
Handsome rewards for information, 
Allow me to accept the offer, 
And, so far for my abnegation, 
‘Nor thief am I, nor thief’s conniver. 
Am I like a stout cattle-driver ? 
I, such a puny thing as I, © 
That hate cat bar to do but lie 
Nestled up warm, to suck and sleep 
On my oven mother’s breast, and creep 


Th’ Olympian gods would laugh outright, 
Should you in such a charge persist, 
That a young thing as I should out 
A-cattle-driving !|-——I, so stout !— 

Born yesterday !—-And my poor feet—~ 
Look at them-——they are soft enongh ; 

For roads, sa very hard and rough, 

You must confess them most unmeet. 

‘* Now, would you like an oath, I'll swear 
A great one. By my father’s head— 

A monstrous oath—I know not where 
Your cows are, nor have e’er heard said ; 
Nor cows, nor thieves, have met my eye ; 
In no wise will I hear the blame. 

And what are cows? I know not, I, 
What things they are, except by name. 
Pray, tell me, sir, what things are cows?” 
This Hermes said, wrinkled his brows, 
And cast his winking eyes about ; 

And one long wheugh, half-whistled out, 
That meant to say, was ever heard 

An accusation so absurd ? 

Phebus, in pleasant humour, laugh’d ; 
Quoth he, ** Thou quintessence of craft, 
Henceforth I prophesy of thee © 
The prince of housebreakers to be ; 

How many that bear purse and scrip, 
Shall walk with thee, and shortly miss it ; 
And houses rue thy noiseless trip, 

And domiciliary visit, 

And find’ their masters petiniless ! 

What herdsmen rue thy knayishness, 

And diminution of their stocks, 

When thou, with thoughts of future savour, 
Shalt take the choice of herds and flocks 
Unto thy more especial favour ! 

Out of thy cradie—up, boy, leap, 

Or thou shalt sleep thy latest sleep, 

Thou lover of dark nights ; but go 

Up to the gods; thy wit achieves 

The glorious boon they shall bestow,— 
The title of the King of Thieves.” 

This said, Apollo seized the urchin, 
Who, finding himself roughly handled, 
Not like a petted baby dandled, 

But grasp’d and lifted up aloft, 

With fingers, too, not over soft, 

His wit’s invention keenly searching, 

Tn quick return for his caressing, 
Betkought him of an infant’s blessing. 
Upon the ground Apollo threw 

Yoting Hermes, and’ apart withdrew ; 
Sat down before him, first ‘to scoff, 
Though much in hurry to be off. 

“« By this good omen, then,” quoth he, 
‘* We now shall go on swimmingly, 
Especially with such a guide ; : 
$0, up—hegone.” _ But Hermes plied _ - 
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His busy steps, and to both ears 

Lifting his hands, about him wrapp’d 

His cradle- clothes, and answer’d apt,-~ 

** What would you do with me, or where - 
Take me, of all the gods that are, 

O you most savage, to torment 

And tease one "bout your horrid cattle so ? 

*Would the whole race of them were shent { 
What things cows are I do not know ; 

I’m sure I stole them not, nor saw 

The thief who did—In court of law, 

The court above, our cause be tried, 

And Justice Jove himself decide.” 
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Thus long, with various expression, 
Discuss’d Childe Hermes and Apollo ; 
One mostly bent to force confession, 
(Not likely, as it seem’d, to follow, ) 
The other, Hermes, on denying, 
Deceit, cajoling, cunning, lying ; 

He, finding his prevarication 

Was met with equal ready wit 

And better ratiocination, 

And knowing he must needs submit, 
Trudged off to make the best of it, 
Over the sands his way to wind, 
And Phebus follow’d close behind. 


Part V. 


Tuts fared they, nor did either stop, 
Until they reach’d the Olympian top 
Fragrant, both sons of Jove, for there 
The fated scales of justice were. 

But Rumour had before them sped, 
And had the immortals gathered 
Round Jove’s eternal judgment-seat ; 
When both arrived; and at his feet 
Apollo and sly Hermes stood. 

The Thundererspake—‘ Some merry mood 
Hath urged thee, gentle Phebus mine, 
Hither to drive thy captive imp ! 

Whence hast this urchin libertine, 

With herald look and eye of pimp? 

—No doubt some mighty grave affair, 

On which their godships must proceed, 

Hath brought you hither,” Father, 
spare,” 

Quoth Phebus, “ nor the gods mislead 

With this reproof of piracy. 

No kidnapper of infants L 

And though you scarcely would believe 

A thing so young as this would thieve, 

I speak in simple verity. 

You know Cyllene’s mountain well ; 

Tis there this pilferer I caught : 

This rogue, this crafty miracle, 

With cunning skill and knavery fraught. 

With reverence to your honours due, 

There’s not a god in this divan, 

Or mortal rogue on earth, e’er knew 

To use his tongue and calling too, 

As this small simple urchin can. 

* Twas evening when he stole my kine 

From their green pastures ; near the brine 

On the resounding shore he drove 

The cattle in strange wise: great Jove, 

You would have wonder’d had you seen 

The hoof-marks and the moystroug prints 
between, . 4 4 ‘ 

Not from, but towards the pastures leading, 

Whence they were stolen ; in fact, receding ; 

As was discernible upon the sands, 

But how he walk’d (nor feet nor hands, 

Tis plain, convey'd him) who can say ? 

In unknown guise he scratch’d his way, 

As if his feet had been young oaks, 


Tops downwards ; the prodigious strokes, 


That brush’d the sands on the moist shore, 

Were plain enough ; but that pass’d o'er, 

All trace was lost, nor would have been re- 
cover’d, 

But that a man by the way side, 

As the thief pass’d towards Pylos, spied 

Him and his booty, and to me discover’d. 

Now when at leisure he had slain, 

And cook’d his meat, and fire put out, 

And thrown the ashes all about, 

Not to be seen, he crept again 

Into his cradle, stealthily 

Like night, within Nymph Maia’s cave, 

Nor might an eagle’s searching eye 

Have seen the slyly cradled knave ; 

And there he lay, and rubb’d his eyes, 

And stretch’d, and feign’d him just awake, 

Poor baby—ruminating lies 

The while, and what false pleadings he might 
make, 

As thus—* Why question me, good now, 

Either about your cows or cow ? 

I’ve neither seen, nor heard about ’em, 

And though you give me worlds to tell, 

In truth I’ve not one syllable 

To say, and fear you'll go without ’em,’” 

Thus Phebus, haying made his charge, 

Sat down, and on the other side 

Stood Hermes, and replied at large ; 

But none save sovereign Jove he eyed, 

As he were judge, and govern’d all beside : 

‘“* Good father, what I’m going to say 

Shall all be truth; I scorn a. lie, 

I'm truth itself: At break of day 

Comes Phebus, with a tale that, I 

Had stolen away his beastly cows; 

Nor brought he witnesses, not one, 

To prove the thing ; but knit his brows, 

And bullied me so loud, enough to stun 

And shock one with vile oaths, swearing, to 
fling a 

Me into some vile plage called Tartarus, 

He’s in his prime, good Jove, and vigorous, 

And lithe of limb—but I, poor thing, 

Was born but yesterday ; this too 

He knows, and so makes this to do 

With a weak infant. —Am I like. 

A cow-stealer, one stout to stxh 
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Robust to drive? Good father Jove,— 
Father, dear name,—I never drove, 

Heaven bless me, homeward cow or kine, 
Nor have I cross’d my threshold éver, 

Till now ; I reverence the great sun divine, 
And all their godships whatsoever— 

Love you--would e’en respect this bully ; 
I’m innocent, you know it fully. 
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Hermes, Cyllenian Argicide, 
Thus spake with winks and nods asid¢, 
Nor did he let his garment flow, 
But held it o’er his arm projected, 
As one that a reply expected ; 
And Jove laugh’d loud to see him so 
Expert in wit and self-collected ; 
And, both his sons accosting, bid them 
In instant amity proceed 
After the kine, Hermes to lead 
The way, and shew where he had hid them. 
Jove nodded, and as most expedient 
In such cases, Hermes march’d obedient. 

The two illustrious brothers sped 
Towards Pylos, and the pasturage 
By the Alpheus’ sandy bed, 
And reach’d the stalls and courtelage, 
Where all night long the beeves were fed : 
There Hermes enter’d, and drove out 
The noble kine, near fifty head : 
Meanwhile Apollo search’d about, 
And saw the skins where they were spread 
Upon the rock, with admiration 
Accosting thus his new relation : 
“* How comes it now, young crafty Hermes, 
That one a babe, an infant merely, 
Whose sinew yet so little firm is,’ 
Should slaughter twogreat cows? Full dearly 
I think to pay for thy upgrowing, 
If now thou art so strong and knowing.” 
This saying, the tenacious bine 
Took Phebus from a neighbouring vine, 
And tied young Hermes’ hands, and bound 

him,— 

Not long, for at his feet it fell, 
And left him free as first it found him. 
Loose flew the band, though twisted well, 
Nor e’en could Phebus” self divine 
The cause, and own'd the miracle. 

Then Hermes a few steps retreated, 
And with fix’d countenance, moved his eye 
Quickly about him, to descry 
Close shélter—but he soon was seated, 
And straight bethought him of a charm, 

ht preserve his limbs from harm ; 

(Vocal the charm and instrumental : ) 
For this in_his left hand he laid 
His new-strung tortoise-shell, and play’d, 
Variously striking on each string, 
That from beneath his hands did fling 
Such new-created melody, 
Accompanied by vocal measure, 
That Phebus laugh’d for very pleasure 
Under the thrilling poesy. 
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Yet for form’s sake, and nothing loath, 

I swear, and mighty is the oath— 

By this immortal vestibule— 

And now I think on’t, time will come, 
Though now he domineer and rule, 

I'll strike this proud accuser dumb— 

Nor yet for means be far to seck ; 
Meanwhile, great Jove, protect the weak !’’ 


Vi. 


Now, reassured at this success, 

On the left hand of Phosbus sitting, 

New strains of lyric sprightliness 

Chose Hermes; and with tone befit- 
ting, 

Threw out his voice in trill and treble, 

In sweetness link’d interminable. 


He sang the everlasting story 
Of the immortal gods in glory, 
The shining heavens, and the dark earth, 
How all things were, and had their birth, 
How each god had allotted station, 
And ’propriate administration ; 
But most he praised, with higher glee, 
The heavenly Queen, Mnemosyne ; 
To whom he Maia’s son assign’d, 
Her chief adopted favourite ; 
Then all the gods, and each one’s' might, 
In strain and order exquisite. 
The lyre upon his arm he rested, 

Whose music took in easy capture 
The soul of Phebus, that attested 
An unextinguishable rapture, 
Who thus a compromise suggested : 
You little kill-cow, apt and clever, 
Boon reveller of merry feasts, 
Henceforth our quarrel rests for ever, 
You've fairly won the fifty beasts 
With thy most marvellous doings : 
Cunning contriver, tell to me 
Wert born with this fine minstrelsy, 
Or was it the good gift of some 
Ingenious god, or mortal man? 
If either god or mortal can 
Pour such delight into the ear, 
As thy new voice'so ‘sweet to hear— 
Thyself alone, young thief, art able 
To sound such melody ;—what skill ! 
What dext’rous touch ! of every ill 
On earth, howe’er inextricable, 
The only cure'and antidote, 
That doth three choicest things promote, 
Love, mirth, and sleep, together blended. 
Tn blessed '* concord of sweet sounds.’ 
Full oft in their Olympian rounds 
Have'l the Muses nine attended, 
In chorus, dance, and pleasant haunts, 
And heard their pipes, and flutes, and chants, 
In all variety of measure ; 
Yet ne’er so sensitive of pleasure, 
As listening the coin’d fancies flung 
From thy new instrument and tongue, 
That would enchant the gay and young. 


come, 
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T'm lost in Wonder holy ‘tis 80, 

That one should be so young and wise, 

And so adroitly lyricize. 

And bid thy gentle mother know, 

What good I mean thee, Hermes mine, 
(And all is truth that I divine ;) 

Nay, by this cornel wand, I'll place thee 
Blest ‘mid the glorious gods, and grace thee - 
With precious gifts, and learn Apollo 

Ne’er proffers friendship false and hollow.” 


Then Hermes answer'd him as cufiniig : 
** Phebus, you speak me fair; I wis, 
And knowing too, though somewhat fur- 

ning 
Too much into periphrasis, 
Whereof I know the meaning well, 
For you are welcome to this shell, 
Nor do I enyy you the art ;— 
Will teach it you this very day 
In all simplicity of heart. 
You've but to wish, I say not nay. 
Bat, Phebus, your capacious mind 
Knows all things, both to come and pres 
sent. 

Jove loves you; hath to you assign’d 
Honours nor small nor evanescent, 
Amid th’ immortal brotherhood ! 
Great are you, certes, and most good ; 
Nor have you more than is your due ; 
And Jove your sire hath favour’d you 
Farther, ’tis said, by divination, 
The conferr’d gift of prophecy : 
Your opulence in full know I, 
Nor needs there strict enumeration. 
That you can learn whate’er you will 
I doubt not, and for this poor skill 
In music, and this simple lyre, 
*Tis but to wish them and acquire. 
Sing, then, and play, and condescend 
To learn of me—take all delight, 
But recollect your words, requite, 
Give me that glory you commend. 
Now take it in your hands, and sing, 
Make much of it, the gentle thing, 
As ’twere a pleasant soft-toned friend, 
And gay companion, brisk and clever, 
To charm societies, whenever 
You visit feast, and hall, and ring, 
Or any jovial revelling, 
And would all day and night prolong 
The merry pastime of sweet song. 
Whoe’er this unconstrained shell, 
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As some fait mistress, shall efitreat; 

And question skilfully and Well, 

And kindly,to his bidding meet 

Ever will it discotirse most sweet 

And excellent music, éasy gliding 

Into the soul, as it were part 

And being of each hearer’s lieart ; 

But to rough hand, or peevish chiding, 

Harsh grating discord and displeasure, 

Or folly’s mealy maudlin measure. 

Here take it, son of Jove, Apollo, 

And skill to use it soon will follow. 

But let us to the pastures drive, 

O’er hill and plain, the bulls and kine, 

Together mix’d, that so will thrive 

And multiply, good Phebtis mine; 

As you may have small cause to waken 

Your wrath ’gainst me (though too much 
bent, 

Excuse me, on emolument) 

About the two poor cows I've taken.” 


Thus Hermes, and held out his gift ; 
Apollo took it, well contented, 
And a smart whip in turn presented 
To Hermes, with the pleasant drift, 
Of urging him to instant thrift 
Of tending the herds; Hermes consented, 
Proud to be made his overseer. 
In his left hand Latona’s son 
Then took the lyre, and one by one 
He stirr’d the strings, till somewhat freer 
He struck and sang—when ftom his hand 
Uprose the music soft and bland. 
The kine were to the pastures sent, 
And the two sons of Jove retraced 
To the Olympian tops snow-gtaced 
Their steps, delighting as they went 
Ever in minstrel merriment. 
Joy took possession of wise Jove, 
Commanding friendship to each other, 
As brother should be link’d with brother ; 
Nor farther hint did it behove, 
For Hermes towards Latona’s son 
Felt pure affection, love entire, 
Both now,and when he gave the lyre, 
As he so willingly had done. 
Light caroll’'d Phebus, well contented, 
In bended arm his lyre caressing. 
And Hermes, greater skill professing, 
Another instrument invented, 
The shrill pipe, sharper on the ear, 
Contrived for distance, loud and clear. 


Parr VII. 


Quorn Phebus, “ Though Pm loath to shew 
.Good Hermes needless apprehension, 

I fain would guard my lyre and bow 

From farther pilfering and pretension ; 
And you are now in Jove’s good graces, 
Elected Plenipotentiary 

Of all the Gods, and shifting places 

May be your office ordinary ;. 


Therefore, to put on better basis 

Our amity, I would be wary, 

And beg your honour to affix 

To this our truce, in confirmation, 

A great oath—By the awful Styx!— 
And nod, the Gods’ asseveration, 
That, without fraud, in all things duly 
You mean to act sinctrely—truly.” 
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The son of Maia bow’'d assent ; 

Whate’er the Archer own’d, he nought 

would covet, . 

Or seek in act or manner fraudulent ; 

For thievery, he was much above it 

Nor would he his rich temple e’er approach, 

Much less upon his property encroach. 
Apollo, too, the glorious son 

Of fair Latona, gave the nod, 

That or in heaven or earth, not one, 

Or son of Jove, or man, or god, 

Would he hold half so dear as Hermies ; 

And added, “ Since our truth se firm is, 

I mean in friendship to present you 

A rod endued with charm to bless, 

With riches and all happiness, 

The master by whose hand ’tis holden ; 

(Where’er their godships shall have sent 

ou, 

pees safety and success ;) 

Beauteous the rod three-leaved and golden, 

And whatsoe’er, by word or will, 

Jove would command, it will express 

And teach the duty to fulfil. 

‘But for this art of divination, 

That, my good son of Joye, forbear, 

Nor further ask me to declare— 

Unlawful the communication 

To thee or any other god ; 

It is the secret of Jove’s mind, and f 

Gave my most solemn oath and nod, 

When first it pleased him to bestow 

On me the gift, no deity 

Beside myself should ever know 

The counsels that in his deep bosom lie. 

Ask then no further, brother gifted 

With rod of gold—ano tongué discloses 

What Jove commands should ne’er be sift- 

ed; 

The future leave as he disposes ; 

While I alone in my vocation 

Must traverse earth, in duty strict 

Towards man of every tribe and nation, 

This to delight and that afflict, 

And mortals, whosoe’er consult 

Th’ appointed birds of augury, 

Their notes and flight, these learn of me 

And in my voice of truth exult ; 

But whatsoe’er of men below 

More than the gods shall seek to know; 

And question all false chattering birds, 

Shall trust in idle sounds and words, 

In error’s paths go wide astray, 

And hide ao precious offérings all 


away, 
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For these at least I take, nor aught return. 
But, son of Maia and of Jove, 
Apparitor of'gods above, 
Theresomewhat yet remains for thee tolearn 
Far deep in their Parnassian bower, 
Secluded virgin sisters three 
Their dwelling hold ; on swift wing free; 
As busy bees from flower to flower 3 
Pass ever the glad sisterhood, 
Gathering sweet honey—such their food, 
Whose heads‘are white, as if with meal 
O’ersprinkled—These alone reveal 
And teach their art of prophecy, 
And si the gift that I 
Coveted from my early day, 
When wont among the herds to stray ; 
Nor was my sire, great Jove, concern’d, 
With what I did, or what Ilearn’d. 
On this invigorating fare , 
Feeding, enthusiast, they declare, 
With liberal speech, theit art anid truth ; 
But, that denied, with little ruth, 
Entice their scholars far away 
To many a false and wildering way. 
To these will I present you, well 
To question them, and lherk the spell, 
And sacred mystery to foretell : 
Perchance, then mortals may frequent 
The shrine of Hetmes eloquent: 
Such is my promise, this my gift; 
Fair son of Maia—now to thrift 
And diligence, good herdsman’s rules ; 
Tend you the herds; laborious mules, 
Horses, and cloven-footed kine, 
Grim gaping lions, whité-tooth’d swine, 
The howling wolves, aud horrid leopards, 
Dogs, sheep, and whatsoe’er the earth 
In den or pasture brings to birth ; 
Hermes shall be the prince of shepherds— 
Hermes, the only true instructor, 
To Pluto’s realms the sole conductor; 
Thus giving, though unapt to give, 
The gift of death to alt live.” 

Thus Ki lo Joved the son’ 
Of Maia with all love ; and grace, 
And favour most especial, and good place 
Amid th’ immortal throng from Jove he won. 
With gods and men herice Hermes tarries, 
The last of whom he seldom pleases ; 
But oft’ner o’ dark nights he harries,* 
And by his thefts vexatious teases. 
Yet, hail fair son of Maia, hait { 
Or rather, since I ifeéfs must tell 
Of other gods another tale, 
Till in new rhymes J mention thee, farewell ! 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH, 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A CHEERFUL evening party were 
assembled, some years ago, in Copen- 
hagen, to celebrate the birth-day of 
acommon friend. They were young 
and gay, but their mirth, which other- 
wise might have overpast the bounds 
of moderation, was chastened and 
restrained by the accidental presence 
of a guest, whose passive rather than 
active participation in the scene, 
whose silent and grave deportment, 
and whose sparing, and almost whis- 
pered replies, when addressed, form- 
ed as contrast with the festi- 
vity and liveliness of the rest of the 
company. 

Those who were acquainted with 
him, nevertheless, maintained, that 
among his intimate friends, the stran- 
ger was an interesting companion, 
possessed of a great fund of anecdote 
and observation, and a power of in- 
vesting, when he chose, with an air 
of originality and novelty, the every- 
day occurrences and experiences of 
life. This vein, however, he rarely 
indulged, and, in mixed society, could 
with difficulty be prevailed on to 
open his lips. When he did, how- 
ever, he was listened to with atten- 
tion and reverence; and often the 
noisy mirth of the party became gra- 
dually hushed as he poured out, in 
his calm solemn Host +s rich stores 
of anecdote and narrative. 

It seemed as if, on this occasion, 
the presence of some friends whom 
he had not seen for some time past, 
had gradually disposed him to be 
more communicative as the evening 
advanced, and dissipated that reserve 
which the loud wi of the party 
about him had at first inspired. The 
sparkling glass had circulated freel 
and frequently ; song after song had, 
according to the custom of the coun- 
try, enlivened the night, when some 
young wight, probably over head and 
ears in love, and anxious to let the 
world know it, commenced an air of 
Baggesen’s, in which each guest, in 
his turn, sings a stanza, and drinks to 
the health of his mistress by her 
‘baptismal name, the company re- 
peating the pledge in chorus. 


Ere the silent guest was aware, his 
turn had come. . The host was filling 
his empty glass, and pressing him 
to begin. fie roused himself, as if 
waking from a dream, and turning 
suddenly round, said gravely, “ Let 
the dead rest in peace.” “ By all 
means,” said the host, “ Sit iis levis 
terra. And so we'll drink to their 
memery; but come—you know the 
custom—a name we must have.” 

* Well, then,” said the stranger, 
quickly, “ I will give you one that 
will find an echo in every breast— 
Amana.” “ Amanda!” repeated the 
party, as they emptied their glasses. 
* Amanda!” said the younger bro- 
ther of the landlord, who, being a 
great favourite with the stranger, 
ventured to take greater liberties 
with him than any other person. “I 
have a strong notion, friend L——, 
that you are palming off some ima- 
ginary divinity upon us, and that you 
really never knew what it was to be 
in love after all. Who ever heard of 
such a name, except in a sonnet! I'll 
lay my life too, that no Amanda ever 
equalled the flesh-and-blood charms 
of our own Elizas, Annas, and Mar- 
garets. Come, come—sweep away 
these airy fancies from your brain; 
—you have still time enough left,— 
and I yet hope to dance at your mar- 

e. 


iz 

ese words, apparently so harm- 
less, seemed to produce a strange 
impression upon the stranger. He 
made a sudden movement, as if to 
interrupt the young man. “Dance!” 
he exclaimed, while his cheek grew 
pale, and a deep air of melancholy 
settled on his brow as he proceeded. 
“ The charms. of which ye speak 
are, indeed, nothing to me; and, yet 
I do bear within my breast an image, 
which neither your realities nor your 
imaginationsare likely soon to equal,” 
He ‘looked around him, for a mo- 
ment, with a glance in which pride 
seemed to mingle with compassion; 
then the look of triumph passed away, 


and his countenance resumed its 
usual mild and tranquil expression. 
“ Convince us then of the. fact,’ 
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said the persevering young man,— 
“ draw out that black riband from 
your breast which has so often awa- 
kened my curiosity, and let us see 
the fair one who is attached to it.” 

L—— glanced his eye with an en- 
quiring gaze upon the company, and 
perceiving curiosity and attention 
depicted in every countenance, he 
said, “ Be it so!” He pulled out a 

lain gold case fromhis bosom, which 
e loosened from the riband, and 
opened it with a slight pressure. 

A miniature of a female present- 
ed itself to view, in which, though 
the delicate features were not re- 

ularly beautiful, every one who be- 

eld them felt at once that there lay 
some deep and irresistible attraction. 
A halo of grace and dignity seemed 
to surround the figure. The fresh- 
ness and truth of colour in the cheek, 
the speaking lustre of the eye, the 
sweet and natural smile that played 
upon the lip, the clustering chestnut 
hair which fell in long ringlets around 
a countenance mild-as angels wear, 
the simplicity of the white robe in 
which the figure was arrayed,—all 
seemed to shew that the picture must 
be a apr ; and yet there was 
about it a certain strange visionary 
and almost supernatural expression, 
which made the spectator doubt if 
such an image could represent real- 
ity. The miniature was handed 
round the table. Every one gazed 
on it with delight. 

“And her name is, or was, Aman- 
da?” resumed the young man who 
had first addressed the stranger ; “ so 
far well—her Christian name at least 
is no secret.” 

“ No,” replied L——; “ and yet I 
could perchance call her by seven 
others, each as appropriately hers as 
the last, for she bore them—” 

“ All!” said the young man, in- 
terrupting him with a smile. 

“Yes, all! repeated L——, gazin 
steadily on' the picture, whic had 
now come back into his hand—* all ! 
—and yet my intended bride, whom 
this portrait represents, bore but 
one!’ ty 

“This, then,” said the landlord, “ is 
the portrait of your intended bride. 
I begin now to remember something 
faintly of the story.”"° 

“ It is—and it is not,” said L——, 
sighing. “Ican answer only; said he, 
as he perceived the growing astonish- 


ment of the company, “ in words 
which must appear enigmas to you 
all, though, alas, they are none to me. 
—But let us change the subject. 
Dark sayings, without explanation, 
disturb good fellowship, and we have 
not met to-night to entertain each 
other with melancholy stories.” 

“For my part,” said the landlord, 
“ T should desire nothing better. I 
am sure, my dear L——, you will 
not now refuse to give us some ex- 

lanation as to some ‘events in your 
ife, of which have a dim recollec- 
tion of having heard. I remember 
faintly, that a report of your intend- 
ed marriage was suddenly succeed- 
ed by the intelligence of your having 
set out on a journey to the south to 
visit a sick friend. When you did 
at last return, you mixed no longer 
with general society; and even in the 
smaller citcle of your friends, you 
have been silent on many subjects, on 
which they have refrained from ques- 
tions, only lest the sympathy which 
would have prompted their enquiries 
should be mistaken for mere curio- 
sity.” 

“My silence,” said L——, with 
another enquiring glance at the com- 
pany, “ has arisen, not from want of 
confidence, but from the dislike I 
felt at the idea of attracting observa- 
tion, as one who has been the sport 
of events so extraordinary, that he 
who has experienced them is sure to 
be looked upon by his fellow men 
either as a miraculous being, a vision- 
ary, or—a liar. None of the three hy- 
potheres are agreeable to me, nor do 

pretend to be altogether indifferent 
to the good opinion of the world 
while I live init. The event to which 
you allude has, in fact, nothing in it 
of a supernatural character; viewed 
in its prosaic aspect, it is one unfor- 
tunately not very uncommon, and I 
therefore make no further demand 
on your forbearance. but this, that 
I shall not be made‘ the subject of 
impertinent curiosity; with the ex- 
ception of my name, you are wel- 
come to communicate it to any one 
whose understanding and power of 
judgment are not absolutely limited 
to what falls within the scope, of his 
five or 3 for foough these events, 
incredible as they may a cane 
some, are Nertedity snable of a na- 
tural explanation, the tone which I 
feel I must adopt in their narration 
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must be not only a melancholy one, 
but tedious, perhaps, and repulsive, 
to those whose hearts acknowledge 
no sympathy with any higher world 
than that of sense. All, therefore, 
who expect a lively entertainment, 
had better go atonce. I have given 
them warning.” 

None rose, however; and L——, 
closing the miniature, and placing it 
before him, proceeded as follows ; 








“ During that gay period of youth 
when we are so apt to prefer the 
illusive promises of fancy to the 
realities of life, it was my fortune to 
form an acquaintance, which, not- 
withstanding the naturally dreamy 
tendency of my mind, soon concen- 
trated all its attention on the dreary 
scenes which are actually presented 
in this our confined existence.— 
Some time before the period of which 
I speak, during the English attack on 
Copenhagen in 1801, the students 
had formed a military corps of their 
own ; but its spirit and discipline had 
been rapidly on the decline during the 
years of peace which followed, till 
the patriotic enthusiasm of its found- 
ers was again roused by the arrival 
of that remarkable year which wit- 
nessed the approach of the British ar- 
my to the shores of Denmark. The 
students, old and young, flocked back 
with redoubled zeal to their neglect- 
ed colours; the rapid succession of 
events which followed,—the blockade 
of the capital, animating every breast 
with zeal,—the sympathetic influ- 
ence of enthusiasm, had cemented the 
ties of acquaintance and friendship 
among young men formerly but little 
acquainted with each other, and uni- 
ted them after the fatigues of the day 
in little joyous clubs and societies, 
where animating war-songs and pa- 
triotic sentiments soon banished those 
gloomy feelings which the existing 
state of matters would occasionally 
inspire. 

* On these occasions, I had fre- 
quently met with a young man, to 
whom at first I was conscious of 
entertaining a feeling of dislike, 

I felt unable to ascribe it to 
any other cause than the difference 
of our habits and personal appear- 
u He was not tall, but slen- 
derly made, and with features of 
great delicacy. His clear and pier- 
cing eye often wandered over the 
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scene about him with a restless, but 
penetrating glance. There was some- 
thing noisy and extravagant in his 
mirth, which revolted me, because it 
appeared not to come from the heart; 
the loud laughter with which he ge- 
nerally accompanied his somewhat 
far-fetched witticisms; seemed to be 
less the offspring of gaiety, than of a 
mind that mocked itself. Selfish 
even in his convivial moments, it 
seemed to be his study to maintain 
his superiority over his companions 
even in his mirth; and the reckless- 
ness with which he occasionally as- 
sailed his friends, produced a pain- 
ful impression on myself, and on all. 

“ At other times his deep and over- 

owering melancholy kept every 
friend at a distance. The study 
which he professed to pursue was 
medicine, but his friends said, with 
little success; for while engaged 
most earnestly in his studies, a strange 
fit of anxiety and restlessness would 
come over him; he would throw his 
books aside, desert his classes, and 
either wander about in a state of list- 
less idleness, though without plun- 
ging into any dissipation, (for the 
care he took of his health seemed 
almost ludicrous,) or devote himself 
with assiduity to drawing and paint- 
ing, for which he had a decided turn. 
He had considerable skill in minia- 
ture-painting on ivory, and his efforts 
in this department were always at 
the service of his friends. When he 
devoted his pencil to other subjects, 
his drawings had invariably some- 
thing of a gloomy character. Snakes 
were seen lurking under his flow- 
ers ; funeral processions issuing from 
some lovely vine-covered habitation ; 
corpses floating on the waves of a 
sunny sea; his fancy revelled in the 
strangest, the most varied funereal 
devices ; while, in all his sketches, 
there was something which left upon 
= mind a feeling of a disagreeable 

ind, 

“ You who are acquainted with me 
as I then was, will see at once, that 
there could be but few points of con- 
tact between myself and Emanuel, 
for such was his Christian name, 
Meantime the bombardment had 
commenced ; the destructive bombs 
scattered ruin in all directions, no 

lace of security was to be found. 

e day was even more terrible than 
the night; for there was something 
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eculiarly liing in the hissing of 
fhe balls, an the Wiireting of the Con- 
greve rockets, which deafened us on 
every side, while they were invisible 
to the eye. 

“ A small division of the corps te 
which I belonged, had one day re- 
ceived orders to occupy a bastion, I 
had been a little too late, but was has- 
tening after my comrades, and had al- 
ready come in sight of them, when a 
bomb falling in the midst of four or 
five of them who were standing to- 
gether, burst at that instant, killing al- 
most all of them, and scattering their 
mangled limbs into the air. The 
others, whe were not far off, fled, as 
might be expected, and were still 
engaged in attending to their own 
safety, when I, perceiving that the 
danger was over, and eager to afford 
such assistance as was inmy power, 
hurried up to the scene of the catas- 
trophe. 

A young man was standing among 
ed corpses, pale and mo- 
tionless, but apparently unhurt. It 
was Emanuel. ‘ Who is killed?’ 
was my first question. He looked 
up, turned his clear piercing eyes 
upon me, and wassilent. Suddenly 
he smote his hands together; the 
tears rushed into his eyes, and with 
a voice interrupted by loud sobs, 
he pronounced the name of an ami- 
able youth, the promising heir of a 
respectable civil officer, and, strange 
enough, our common friend. I re- 
peated the name with a shuddering 
tone. * Alas! alas!’ said he, ‘it is 
even so, and lam unhurt; not two 
minutes before he had accidentally 
changed places with me. He is taken, 
and I am left; O would I were in his 
place now! Do not mistake me, 
continued he, as I on him with 
astonishment, ‘this is no burst of 
friendship ; I love existence far more 
dearly than I did him; but better 
this death, than a slow, a terrible 
one !’ 

* « What gloomy ideas are these |’ 
said 1; ‘let us go and’-—— 

«“¢ Enjoy ourselves !—is it not so ?” 
—— he ; ‘ to laugh, and to for- 

et 
oer No, friend,’ replied I; ‘ I have 
little inclination at present for en- 


the 


joyment—but to fulfil our duty.’ 
“In the meantime our comrades 
had returned to the PtP we by 
ved the mourn- 


those on whom devo 
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ful task of removing the wounded 
and the dead. We marched as if 
nothing had happened, te perform 
the task appointed for us, that of 
placing our supplies of powder under 


cover ina distant magazine. Chance 
had made Enianuel my companion. 
We worked hard and spoke but little. 
I felt; however, that the dislike I 
had at first so decidedly felt to the 
young man, was fast giving place to 
a warm sympathy for his sufferings. 
I had obtained a partial glatice 
into a dark but wounded spirit; 
and had seen enough to incline 
me to ascribe the startling circum- 
stances of his character, to a mind 
anxiously labouring to deceive itself 
as to its true situation. I know not 
whether the visible sympathy which 
I manifested, contrasted with my 
former coldness, had affected him also 
with a similar emotion; but so it 
was, that when the night summoned 
us to rest, we parted like old and 
trusty friends, with a warm pressure 
of the hand. 

“T had occasion next day to be the 
bearer of various orders, and, amon 
others, one addressed to Emanuel. 
I entered unperceived—(he had not 
heard my gentle tap at door )— 
into a comfortable apartment, but in 
a state of even more than student- 
like confusion ;—a circumstance the 
more striking, that at that time both 
old and young generally kept their 
whole effects as carefully packed as 
possible, that they might the more 
easily be transported, in the event 
of their habitations being set on fire 
by the bombardment. 

“He was seated at a large table, 
covered with books and painting ma- 
terials; his head rested on both his 
hands, and he was gazing attentively 
on a small miniature painting. It is 
the same which lies near me, and 
which has so deeply attracted your 
attention, only it was then unframed, 
the ivory being merely pasted upon 
the paper. I had time to look at it, 
for he did not observe me till I laid 
my hand upon his shoulder ; the ga 
and animated e which see 
shed over the igure, struck me per- 
haps the more, from the contrast it 
presented to the living, but droopit 
and desponding young man, who 
but yesterday losta friend, and wh 
deep desolation of ligart had so - 
ly revealed itself-on that occasion. 
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“ He started up as he felt the press- 
ure of my hand, and almost invo- 
luntarily drew the paper over the 
miniature. ‘How now ?’ said I; ‘is 
it with so sad an aspect that you re- 

d this lovely portrait, whose 
charming features are sufficient to 
inspire any one with cheerfulness ; 

articularly since this successful ef- 

ort seems to be the work of your 
own hands? My poor friend! have I 
guessed the cause of your melan- 
choly—lIs it love—unfortunate, hope- 
less love ?” 

“Most unfortunate,’ said he, in- 
terrupting me, ‘ for——but,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘you have already had a 
Fare of it, so look at it as you will: 

do in truth consider it as one of 
my most successful attempts, and the 
more 80, that no one sat for it. It 
was the mind that guided the pencil.’ 
So saying, he again uncovered the 
miniature. 

“With increasing astonishment and 
delight did I gaze upon those lovely 
features ; I was fascinated; I could 
not turn my eyes from them; the 
longer they rested on the picture, 
the deeper I felt its magic sink into 
my heart. I could not divest myself 
of the idea, that this portrait must 
represent the object of my friend’s 
attachment. And the very idea of 
seeing, knowing, loving so angelic a 
being as it Serge itself to my 
mind, seemed more than a counter- 
poise for all the difficulties, all the 
miseries of life. 

“*T have heard it said,’ said I at 
last, ‘ that all married people, and 
all lovers, have a certain resemblance 
to each other; I cannot say that I 
have in general found it so, but for 
once it strikes me the saying is 
right. I think,’ said I, ‘comparing 
him with the portrait, * I think I can 
here and there recognise some traits 
of your features.’ 

“©Very possibly,’ he replied, ‘ ver 
likely—for the picture sie that of ay 
sister.’ 

“I knew not why at the moment, 
but I felt that this explanation filled 
my bosom with indescribable joy. 
* Your sister? replied I, hastily— 
happy brother who can boast of 
such a sister ! What is her name ?” 
A. He was silent; I raised my eyes 

m the picture to fix them 
him. He was pale, and seemed not 
to have heard my question. I repeat- 
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ed it. He looked at me with a fixed 
stare, and answered as hesitatingly 
as I myself did even now. ‘ Hey 
name is-——I cannot tell !’ 

“© You cannot tell ? said I, with 
astonishment, 

“¢O persecute me not,’ cried he, 
springing up: with impatience, — 
‘ask me not—you haye touched a 
wound that still festers in my heart.’ 

“{ laid down the picture in con- 
fusion ; a strange suspicion, which 
etruck me dumb, sprang up at that 
moment in my mind. I began to fear 
that by some strange mental aberra- 
tion, his love for this angelic sister 
might be more than fraternal; and 
resolved at once never more to touch 
upon a subject so dangerous. 

“T left him; but chance threw us 
together again in the course of the 
evening ; for a fire, occasioned by the 
bursting of a bomb, took place in his 
lodging. On the first intelligence of 
this disaster, I hurried along with 
some friends who were not known to 
him, to his house. He was standin 
quietly in his room, giving himse 
no concern about his effects, and a 
parently doubtful whether he would 
take the trouble of saving himself or 
not. I succeeded in drawing him 
away almost by force ; but the great- 
er part of his small possessions was 
consumed, From that moment he 
seemed to attach himself exclusively 
to me ;—every day during our mili- 
tary companionship his society in 
turn became dearer to me, so that at 
last the véry defects in his character 
which had at first sight appeared to 
me so repulsive, now that I had be- 
gun to look upon his conduct from 
a different point of view, presented 
themselves in an interesting light, as 
the efforts of a mind strugglin 
— despair; and the melancholy 

manuel (not ar without some 
reference to his lovely sister)’ be- 
came to me an object of the warmest 
sympathy and friendship. 

“ My suspicions, which still conti- 
nued, prevented me from putting any 
questions to himself as to his family, 
willingly as I would have done so; 
and all which I’ was able to gather 
from other sources was, that his 
father was clergyman of a country 
town, in one’ of the small islands 
belonging to Denmark, in the Baltic; 
that he was a widower, and, besides 
this‘son, had four daughters in life. 
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“ Meantime the siege held on its 
brief but. terrific course. I trembled 
for my friend, whose desperate plans, 
the offspring of an over-excited mind, 
were condemned, even by the most 
foolhardy of our companions; though, 
had all the defenders been inspired 
with the same contempt of death, the 
result of the siege might probably 
have been different. e actual re- 
sult is sufficiently known; with the 
opening of our gates to the British 
troops, who entered not as enemies 
but as friends, our warlike functions 
ceased. Impatient, irritated at the 
daily necessity of meeting on a foot- 
ing of courtesy with those whom we 
hated from. the very bottom of our 
hearts, I seized the first opportunity 
to leave the capital, and knowing that 
every where in the perghbournend I 
should meet with English troops, or 
encounter general irritation and an- 
noyance, I determined to take a wider 
circuit, and to visit Germany. 

“ T need hardly say that Emanuel’s 
society had by this time become in- 
dispensable to me; his wit, which I 
had. at one time thought far-fetched 
and wanton, now afforded me de- 
light. 1 laboured in silence to miti- 
gate the inequality of his humours, 
though every day unfolded to me 
some new and strange peculiarity in 
his character.. Among these was his 
aversion to every sort. of- dancing ; 
he assured me that neither he nor his 
sisters had ever learned, or would 
learn, to dance. Nay, on one occa- 
sion, during a visit to a common 
friend in the country, where we hap- 
pened to meet a party of young peo- 
ple who were anxious for that amuse- 
ment, and who, knowing that he was 
the only person present who played 
the violin, had requested him to act 
the part of musician on the occasion, 
he at first resisted vehemently, and 
only yielded at last. to my repeated 
entreaties.|, He played. one. or two 
dances with visible reluctance; but 
just.as he was about to commence a 
third, and a. young and beautiful girl, 
in some measure resembling the sub- 
ject of the picture, whom he had long 
been following. .with his eyes. with 
visible : interest, advanced; inte, the 
circle, he cast, his. violin away, with 
violence, and by no entreaties could 
he be prevailed upon to resume it. 
The dancing must have. ceased en- 
tirely, but for the fortunate arrival of 
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a guest who was able and willing to 
replacethe reluctant performer. The 
dance now proceeded gaily and with- 
out interruption; but insensible even 
to.the solicitations of beauty, Ema- 
nuel stood in a corner of the room, 
and eyed the gay whirl of the dance 
with an aspect of the deepest gloom. 

“ My sympathies being once awa- 
kened in his favour, L only pitied him 
the more for these singularities, and 
urged him, with the view of divertin 
his mind, to resume with energy an 
ong his neglected studies. 

e promised to do so, but medicine 
seemed only to increase the discom- 
fort and despondency of his mind. 
Often would he throw his books 
away, exclaiming, ‘ Oh! admirable 
training for.the future! In eternity 
what need have I to know how men 
are to be made away with by rule 
and method ?—There men die not— 
or if they do, not by pill or potion. 
Why waste insuchenquiriesthehours 
which might be much better devo- 
ted to the education of the soul ?” 

“ «Is such then your employment 
when you throw your books away ?? 
I asked after one of these tirades. . 

“ <« Alas!’ said he, with deep ear- 
nestness, ‘ that which, occupies my 
mind is enough in the eyes of God 
to excuse.a being of flesh and blood.’ 
I understood him not; but thinking 
that a foreign tour might. produce a 
salutary effect. upon his mental ma- 
lady,-I pressed him to accompany 
me in my intended journey. He_re- 
ceived the invitation with visible 
pleasure, yet he hesitated long, as if 
some conflict were, going on within, 
before he accepted it; at last he 
yielded to my entreaties, 

“ He commenced his journey with 
a feeling of uneasiness, which, how- 
ever, was shortly removed by a for- 
tunate occurrence. He had informed 
his father of our project, but, had 
received no answer, and had begun 
to apprehend that, their long silence 
must be occasioned by some unfor- 
tunate event, chiefly, as he admitted, 
from the eae, that he had long 
been accustomed to hear of nothi 
but misfortune from home.. We sai 
ed by,.a small, vessel ;for Lubeck. 
The violence of the wind, rather than 
apprehension from the lish ves- 
sels, bad induced the captain to take 
the course between the islands. But 
autumn was already adyanced; the 
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gloom of evening was fast closing 
upon the sea; he was but imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the soundings, 
and so he resolved, after sailing a 
league or two, te come to anchor, 
and resume his course on the follow- 
ing day. 

. “Emanuel now found himself, [may 
say, almost in sight of his paternal 
home. It was long, as he told me 
with emotion, since he had visited 
it, and unfortunate as might be the 
nature of his connexion with it, it 
was evident that the recollections of 
the past, and the apprehension of 
some present evil, had filled his mind 
with an indescribable longing toland, 
an@once more to visit the home of 
his youth. He promised to be on 
board again by sunrise. My heart 
beat aan listened to this resolution, 
for I foresaw that he could not in 
‘courtesy avoid inviting me to ac- 
company him ; though it was not less 
evident, from the constraint with 
which the invitation was shortly af- 
terwards given, that he would have 
been happier had I remained. For 
deeper reasons, however, than that 
on. which I rested my acceptance of 
his offer—which was, that in the 
event of any thing unpleasant having 
happened, my assistance might be 
of use to him—I determined to ac- 
company him, and having made the 
necessary arrangements with the cap- 
tain, we landed. 

“ We had still a full league to go; 
some time elapsed before we could 
procure any conveyance, and when 
we commenced our route, the night 
had set in dark and misty. The man 
who drove the vehicle mistook the 

th, and led us astray, so that it was 

time ere we reached the town. 
In the restlessness of his anxiety, 
my friend would not wait to alight 
at his father’s house ; we entered the 
inn, and there learned, that the old 
clergyman was at that moment suf- 
fering severely from the return of a 
painful complaint, to which he was 
occasionally subject. 

“ Emanuel knew that any agitation 
of mind at the present moment might 
be attended with the most danger- 
ous consequences to his father; so 

our little bundles in our hand, 


-we set out on foot toward the par- 
e, which stood near thechurch, . 
‘and into which, after knocking gen- 
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tly for a long time at the door, an old 
servant gave us admittance. 

* She confirmed the intelligence wa 
had received at the inn, with the con- 
soling addition, that there was no im- 
mediate danger ; that the invalid was 
asleep, and that she would call'up 
the daughter who was watching be- 
side him; while my friend, learning 
that his eldest sister had gone to rest, 
that she might relieve the other in 
the morning, gave her express in- 
junctions not to disturb her, nor the 
two children, as he called them, by 
the news of our arrival. We entered, 
in the meantime, a large and some- 
what gloomy parlour, dimly illumi- 
nated by the single light which was 
carried by the servant. 

“It was with a strange emotion that 
I looked around upon the dreary 
dwelling, which contained the being 
who had been so long the object of 
my daily and nightly dreams, and 
whom I now hoped at last to see face 
to face; a happiness the more agi- 
tating and intense, that it was so un- 
expected andso unlikely. My glance 
wandered rapidly over the lonesome 
chamber ; its furniture was of that 
modest kind which I had seen a hun- 
dred times before in the dwellings 
of respectable citizens ; but my eyes 
involuntarily dwelt on several little 
work-tables, which stood in the win- 
dows or gainst the walls, without 
knowing to which in particular I 
ought to direct my attention and my 
homage. Emanuel had thrown him- 
self on an old-fashioned sofa, in vi- 
sible and painful expectation. 

“At last the door opened gently. A 
young lady in a simple house dress, 
bearing in her hand a light, which 
threw its clear ray on her counte- 
nance, entered theroom, with atimid 
but friendly air. The joyful beating 
of my heart seemed to aimounce to 
me that this was the charming origi- 
nal of the miniature; I drew ‘in my 
breath that I might not disturb her, 
as, without observing me in the re- 
cess of the window, she flew towards 
her brother, with the faltering excla- 
mation, ‘ Emanuel, dearest Emanu- 
el? He started up, stared on her 


with'a fixed look, and extended his 
arms to receive her, but without ut- 
tering‘a word. 

** You would scarcely know me 
‘again,’ said she, * IT have grown 80 
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tall singe -we parted; but I am still 
your own J ; 

“¢ Jacoba! he repeated, in a sor- 
rowful tone; ‘ yes! yes! even such 





I had. pictured you.—Come to my 
heart!’ Then drawing her to him— 
‘ How is my father?’ saidhe; ‘ how 
are Regus Lucia, and the little 
one ?” 

*¢ All as usual,’ answered the 
young lady, ‘ only that my father 
has suffered more severely from his 
pains this time than before. We 
could not venture to leave him ex- 
cept when asleep: I watch beside 
him always till about daybreak, and 
then I waken Regina. Ah! she is no 
longer so strong and healthy as 1 am, 
—and poor Lucia is still but a 
child !’ 

“*Enough, said my friend, as if 
struggling with an oppression at the 
heart,—and introduced me to his 
sister. She saluted me with an air 
of shyness and embarrassment, the 
natural result of her solitary educa- 
tion, and then hurried out to prepare 
some refreshments, and to give di- 
rections for our repose. 

“ ¢ Now,’ said I, with a triumphant 
piano at my friend, when we were 

eft alone,—‘ now I know the name of 
the charming picture, or rather of 
the still more lovely original. It is 
Jacoba.’ 

“* Jacoba |’ he repeated witha deep 
sigh—‘ well, well, be it as you will ; 
-—but, for heaven’s. sake, no more 
of this,—earnestly I ask it of you— 
not a word of the picture. That is 
my secret.’ 

“ The sister entered again occa- 
sionally, but only for a moment at 
atime. Her shyness seemed to pre- 
vent her from taking any part in our 
conversation ; and every instant she 
hurried out to see that her father was 
still asleep. We agreed that the old 
man, to whom any mental agitation 
might be dangerous in his present 
irritable state, should know nothing 
of his son’s presence, and that Jacoba 
should merely waken her elder sister 
an hour earlier than usual, that be- 
fore commencing her duties by her 
father’s bed-side, she might have 
time to bestow a parting embrace 
upon her brother. 

“ Jacoba went out and did not re- 
tura. Shortly afterwards the servant 
came in, and whispered that the old 
man was awake, I grieved at this; 
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I would gladly have gazed a little 
longer on those features, and com- 

d them with the portrait which 
ay concealed as usual in the breast 
of my friend. Yet this was needless, 
The resemblance had already struck 
me; and though there seemed to me 
more fire, more lustre in her eye, 
some allowance was of course to be 
made for the failure of the painter, 
who drew but from memory. 

“ My friend accompanied me to my 
room, and then betook himself to the 
little apartment which bore his name, 
and which, it seemed, had always 
been kept in readiness for him. I felt 
my heart filled with a sensation of in- 
effable contentment and delight: I 
had seen the being whom my fancy 
had invested with a thousand perfec- 
tions, and whose retiring shyness 
seemed only to add new charms to 
her beauty. Despite of the veil of 
mystery which seemed to rest over 
the situation of the family, I felt an 
internal conviction how short a space 
of time would be sufficient to fan 
those feelings of admiration into a 
glowing passion; particularly now 
that my suspicions as to the nature 
of Emanuel’s attachment had disap- 
peared. True, he had received her 
with emotion, and embraced her; but 
his embrace was passionless, nay, al- 
most cold and strange. There was 
no appearance of delight in his look, 
but on the contrary, 1 could not but 
feel, an air of horror. Absorbed in 
the contemplation of this dark enig- 
ma, I drew near to the window. 

“The mist had dispersed ; the moon 
had risen calm and cloudless. The 
window of my room looked directly 
out upon the churchyard, which lay 
bright beneath me in the moonshine, 
while the broad walls of the church 
and its pointed tower threw out a 
long dark shadow that seemed to 
lose itself in the distance. Between 
the window at which I stood and 
the (not far distant) church, was a 
large burial-place, surrounded by a 
low iron railing; my eyes accident- 
ally rested upon it, and I drew back 
with involuntary terror on percei- 
ving some object move near it, half 
hid in the shadow projected from a 
monument beyond. Mastering my 
first sensation, however, 1 thought, 
upon a second glance, that I recog- 
nised the figure of Emanuel in that 
of the being thus leaning against the 
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monument, and —_s as it were 
among the tombs. I opened my 
door; 1 sopatennd ou little 

e which our rooms 
a aser at the further. end, which 
stood half open, and led into the 
churchyard. I could no longer 
doubt ; and knowing how destruc- 
tively these gloomy meditations, to 
which my friend. was but too prone, 
must operate upon his already exci- 
ted fancy, Estept out, and hastily ad- 
vanced towards him. 

“* My friend,’ said I,‘ it is late 
and cold. Remember that with day- 
break we must be gone. Come in 
with me, and go to rest.’ 

“ «What would you with me?’ he 
replied. ‘ It is long since I have 
seen my home. Let me remain a 
while with mine own.’ 

“<¢ That,’ said I,‘ you will do better 
within,’ pointing to the house. ‘Enjoy 
the society of the living—let the dead 
rest.’ 

“<The living!’ repeated he, ina 
tone of bitterness. .‘ Here is my 
home, the home of my fathers—here 
moulder the ashes of my mother, 
soon to be mingled with those of one 
and all of us. Not without a deep 
meaning has my father placed this 
last resting-place so near to our man- 
sion, but to remind us that it is but 
a step from our home to the grave ; 
and with the affection of a father he 
wishes that he may be able, even 
when we are gone, to have all his 
children in his view. An irresistible 
feeling impelled me hither; a long- 
ing, as it were, to prepare another 
grave. To-morrow you will see !|—’ 

“* Dear friend,’ I replied, ‘away 
with evil dreams! It was not for this 
that I brought you to your home: 
you are creating anxiety and vexa- 
tion, not only to yourself and to me, 
but to all whom your presence ought 
to cheer.’ 

“* You are right. It must have 
been a dream,’ said he briefly, and 
with aneffortat calmness. ‘ Come, we 
will to bed.’ We re-entered the 
house. 

“TI slept not, however; partly be- 
cause my thoughts were busied with 
my friend, whose conduct appeared 
to me more and more extraordinary, 
and partly, perhaps, from the very fear 
of over-sleeping myself. A half slum- 
ber only at times sunk upon my 
eyes; with the first dawn of morning 
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Isprang up; I saw by the weather- 
cock that the wind was fair, and I 
knew that if we detained the vessel 
undersuch circumstances, we should 
be made to pay dearly enough for 
our passage. I stept into my friend’s 
room, who was fast asleep, but rou- 
sed himself the moment I awakened 
him. Seon after, we heard the ser- 
vant bustling about with the break- 
fast things in the parlour, and walked 
in. Her master, she told us, had 
a very restless night. Mam- 
selle Jacoba had never stirred a 
moment from bis side. But she had 
ently wakened her sisters, had told 
egina of her brother’s visit and his 
arrangements, and they would be 
with us immediately. 

“ She had scarcely in fact finished 
her information, when the three 
young ladies entered with a joyful, 
but noiseless step, lest the unwonted 
sound of conversation at that early 
hour might reach the ears of their fa- 
ther. The first look shewed me that 
my yesterday’s conjecture must be 
right ; the picture could represent no 
one but Jacoba. Regina, the eldest, 
was much about the same height, 
but almost as different from her 
blooming sister, as the pallid and 
fading autumn from the vigorous 
maturity of summer ; the same fa- 
mily features appeared in both faces, 
but in the pale if not sallow com- 

lexion, hollow eyes, and wasted 

orm of Regina, scarcely could you 
have re ised the sister of Jacoba. 
Lucia, though pretty well grown, 
was at that period of life when she 
was not likely to attract much atten- 
tion ; and of both, indeed, I had but-a 
hasty glance. The third sister, a 
child of twelve years old, pale, deli- 
cate, and little of her age, seemed 
still overcome with sleep, while joy, 
regret, and surprise seemed mi 
in the sweet expression of her child- 
ish face. All three were immediately 
hushed into silence at the sight of a 


stranger. 

“ «Sweet blossom of my heart,’ 
cried friend, who had extended 
his to the two elder sisters al- 
most without looking at them, but 
gazed with the deepest affection 
upon the yo embraced her 
with the greatest tenderness, and 
occupied himself exclusively with 
her, leaving me to entertain the 
others as 1 best could. Meantime 
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I could not but perceive that, while 
he was caressing the youngest, and 
rapidly swalle his coffee, he 
frequently stele a glance at the two 
elder, with an expression of grief— 
nay, almost of aversion, which must 
have y wounded their feelings, 
had not the brevity of our interview, 
and the numerous enquiries relative 
to his father with which it was filled 
up, prevented the singularity of his 
demeanour from being observed by 
them. Though the eyes of all of 
them, especially of the elder, still 
dwelt upon him with the fondest 
emotion, I was obliged to press our 
immediate departure; and, after 
Emanuel had once more shaken 
hands with the two elder sisters, 
and kissed the younger, we hasten- 
ed away, followed by the gaze of the 
three sisters, who lingered at the 
door. 

% eo but little of the scene 
which passed. I had enough to 
do hurrying the coachman, lest we 
should arrive too late for our pass- 
age. My friend sat silent, wrapped 
in his own thoughts; and when at 
last we had got safely again on beard, 
and once more spread our sails to 
the wind, he manifested so decided 
a disinclination to allude to the sub- 
ject, that I found it necessary to ad- 
journ to a future opportunity any 
conversation as to the fair Jacoba, 
of whom I had unfortunately ob- 
tained only a fleeting glance by day- 
light, as she greeted us at our depart- 
ure from the window of her father’s 
apartment; but that glance was 
enough to render her the unceasing 
object of my meditations. 

“ We soon arrived in Lubeck. The 
distant sight of its stately tewers 
restored to my friend some portion 
of his cheerfulness; he drew near 
with emotion to that city, in which, 
as I then learnt, his mother was 
either born, or had spentsome years 
of her youth. This cheerfulness of 
temper, united with amore than or- 
dinary mildness, gave me the best 
hopes as to the salutary effects of 
our prolongedtour. I was far enough 
from fo ing by what chance our 
projected ramble was to be cut short 
in a single day. a 

“ We resolved to employ the first 
hours of our short stay in seeing the 
curiosities of the town. We soon, 
however, turned from the traces of 
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civil decay into the magic province 
of art; and with this view we entey- 
ed the church of St Mary. 

“ The love for German art was then 
but imperfectly developed; men 
seemed to have no suspicion of the 
existence of those treasures, which, 
covered with dirt and dust, and, at 
best, the object of passing curiosity, 
were here left to moulder in the 
vaulted aisles of this vast edifice. 
The remarkable clock, with the effi- 
gies of the seven electors, who, not- 
withstanding this deficiency of num- 
ber, were pertinaciously set down as 
the twelve apostles, then constituted 
the chief glory of the building. I 
accompanied my friend into the open 
church, ae for the striking of 
the hour which sets the figures in 
motion, and casting at the same time 
a hurried glance on the numerous 
objects which on every side present- 
ed themselves to the eye. Several 
young people, who perceived that 
we were strangers, exerted them- 
selves as our ciceroni. One of 
them opened a small grated door at 
one side of the chapel, and invited 
us to enter. We walked into the 
chapel; and here, in better preser- 
vation than the other pictures, the 
walls were covered with multiplied 
representations of Death, who, in 
dancing attitudes, was leading off as 
his prey persons ef every age, sex, 
and costume. ‘ That, said the 
young man, ‘ is the celebrated Dance 
of Death.’ 

“*How!’ said my friend, hastily 
interrupting him, while his eyes fix- 
ed with a look of horror on one 
compartment of the picture, in which 
Death, tall and slender, was repre- 
sented winding his bony arm round 
a young maiden, who, in a rosy-co- 
loured dress, and with the bridal 
garland in her hair, was vainly - 
gling to emancipate herself from h 
embrace. Emanuel not an- 
other word — with ae 

er pointing in the position in whic 
it neh have Seep arrested, till 
at last, pale and trembling, he clasp- 
ed held-of my arm, which I had ex- 
tended to him, and breathed a deep 
sigh, as if some oppressive — 
had been suddenly removed from his 


“« What isthe matter? said I, an- 
xiously. 
“¢T feel,’ replied he, ‘ as if I had 
Y 
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awakened from a deep sleep, in 
which a dream had long held my 
reason prisoner; an evil, fateful 
dream, which fascinated, while it 
filled me with terror, but which 
seems, at this moment, to be about 
to receive a natural, though humili- 
ating solution. Stay—one other look 
at the picture, and then away!’ 

“I looked at the picture again, as 
well as he, without being able to per- 
ceive in it any thing beyond what I 
have already stated. ‘ My God!’ 
said I, as he drew me hastily out of 
the church, ‘ what can all thismean ? 
Let me know the truth.’ 

“* At another time, perhaps,’ he in- 
terrupted me, hastily—‘ at present, 
I have something else to say to you. 
Ican travel with you no farther; I 
must return home, and that on the 
instant. By a visionary weakness, or 
superstitious abandonment of mind, 
we have, perchance, brought upon 
ourselves irreparable misery, and 
reared up prodigies where every 
thing lay within the ordinary course 
of nature. I must return, to avert, 
if possible, still more fearful evils.— 
Enough—enough is done already.’ 

“¢ What mean you,’ said I,‘ by a 
dream ? dol not, then, possess your 
confidence ?” 

“© You do indeed,’ he continued; 
* but this is not the time for the dis- 
closure. The man who thinks he 
has seen a spectre of the night, takes 
care not to speak of it, till day with 
its cheerful light breaks in upon 
him again; when the patient lies in 
the crisis of his disorder, the careful 
— prohibits all conversation. 

ides, I cannot, if I would ; [have 
— silence. At present, then, 
must hence. I will return when I 
can. Continue your journey alone.’ 

“My efforts to obtain from him 
some farther explanation, or to re- 
tard his departure, were equally in 
vain. Unwillingly 1 saw him depart ; 
his presence and his friendship had 
fanned within my bosom a gentle 
hope, the existence of which was first 
rendered clear to me by our se 
tion. I was, in truth, as deeply in 
love as any one could be at a single 

lance ; but this fleeting glance had 
m so brief, so incomplete, that I 
scarcely felt as if I could discrimi- 
‘nate whether I was most fascinated 
by the portrait or the original. ‘ My 
friend, said I, as we separated, ‘ I 
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cannot bear to part with you, with- 
out some visible token of our hours 
of friendship. Leave me the picture 
of your sister. It will be to me agra- 
tifying memorial of that talent which 
you do not sufficiently prize, and 
panes the prophetic herald of a 
appy future.’ 

“* What mean you?’ said he, turn- 
ing suddenly round to me with a se- 
rious and anxious air, though the 
moment before he had been gaily 
urging his preparations for depart- 
ure. ‘I will not deny,’ said I, ‘ that 
your sister Jacoba has so enchanted 
me, that | cannot part with her por- 
trait.’ 

“«* Her portrait !’ repeated he.— 
‘Well, so let it be. Take the pic- 
ture—keep it—fall in love with it— 
but not with my sister. Believe me, 
it is not that I would not give her to 
you, for I love the picture as T do 
her—nay, perhaps more. There,— 
with that picture you remove a load 
from my heart.’ He pressed it into 
my hand, and disappeared. 

“ Let me pass hastily over the two 
following years. They have no con- 
nexion with my friend, or with his 
concerns. He returned not at the 
time we had contemplated ; the let- 
ter which I received in his stead, 
seemed to breathe a spirit of return- 
ing melancholy ;—of his family, he 
said nothing. His letters became 
shorter and less frequent, and at last 
entirely ceased. The picture, how- 
ever, continued as dear to me as 
ever ; often did I gaze upon it, though 
I tried to consider it only as a lovely 

inting. The parting words of my 

riend had awakened in my bosom a 
feeling of distrust; and, often as I 
looked at it, the idea occurred to 
me that I was involved in some omi- 
nous and mysterious tissue of events, 
which, in spite of all my efforts, 
maintained an unceasing ascendency 
over my senses and my soul. 

“My journey was interrupted by 
the increasing debility and reo | 
health of my uncle, who possesse 
an estate in Jutland; he had na- 
med me his heir, and wished to see 
me once more before his death. Ac- 
cordingly, I hurried back. 

“1 found my uncle better than I 
had expected, but in great uneasi- 
ness relative to part of his fortune, 
then in the hands of a firm in Copen- 
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hagen, which had lately encountered 
some serious losses, and of whose 
doubtful credit he had within “the 
last few weeks received more than 
one warning epistle from his friends, 
The presence of a person of decision 
on the spot was evidently required, 
and I undertook the task, to which 
my uncle agreed, on condition, that 
as soon as the business was over, I 
should hasten back to him, that he 
might enjoy as much of my com- 
pany as he could, ere we were sepa- 
rated by that death which he foresaw 
could not be distant. 

“1 travelled as fast as possible, and 
found myself, on my arrival in Co- 
penhagen, so pressed on all sides by 
the numerous concerns I had to at- 
tend to, that I had not a moment to 
spare for myself or my friends. I 
had not visited one of them ; and, in 
order not to shake the credit of the 
house by any open proceedings, 
which would inevitably have led to 
suspicion, had shewn myself as lit- 
tle as possible to my acquaintances ; 
when, on the second post day after 
my arrival, [received a letter frommy 
uncle, announcing that he had had a 
relapse, and pressing my immediate 
return. I had already put matters so 
far in train, that a friend, in whom I 
had confidence, might wind up the 
business ; and as I pondered the mat- 
ter in my mind, it occurred to me 
that it could not be placed in better 
hands, from his connexions in the 
capital, than in those of my friend 
Emanuel. 

“ As yet Lhad only had time to en- 
quire hastily after him; nor had I 
received any intelligence of him; 
for he had left the house from which 
his last letter had been addressed to 
me, a long time before, and no one 
was acquainted with his present 
abode. By accident, I recollected 
an agent with whom he used occa- 
sionally to be connected in business. 
I applied to him. 

“* Your friend,’ he answered, ‘ is 
in the town; where he lives, I know 
not; but that you will easily learn 
from his family.’ 

“ ¢ His family !’ said I, with asto- 
nishment. 

“¢ Yes,’ continued he, ‘ the father, 
with his two eldest daughters, is at 
present in Frederick’s Hospital;. he 
has undergone a dangerous opera- 


‘tion, but is now recovering.’ 
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“I felt my heart beat quicker. Ja« 
coba, whose image I had been la- 
bouring so long to erase from my 
fancy—Jacoba was in my neighbour- 
hood. I should see her once more; 
she was not forgotten, as I had some- 
times supposed; she lived there as 
indelibly impressed as the traits of 
the dear picture, whose graceful but 
silent charms I had never yet met 
with mortal maid to equal. 

“ [had little time to spare, so I hur- 
ried towards the hospital, and enter- 
ed the wing devoted to patients who 
paid for their reception. I sent in 
my name to the pastor; it was well 
known to him, and I was kindly re- 
ceived. The old man, for such he 
was, though I knew him at once, from 
his resemblance to his son, was still 
confined to bed; a tea-table stood 
before it ; and beside it sat—I could 
not doubt for a moment—Jacoba, 
more lovely and blooming than ever ; 
Regina, still more sickly and fadi 
than before. Our greeting was a si- 
lent one; but I saw at once that I 
was recognised by both. 

“ The talkative old man, when he 
had given me the information I re- 
quired, and assured me that in half 
an hour I would find his son at his 
house, continued to support the con- 
versation almost alone. I should 
probably have listened with a more 
attentive ear to his really entertain- 
ing discourse, had not. my thoughts 
been so much divided between his 
daughters, the picture, and my own 
recollections. 1 confess, at the same 
time, it was on the fairest of these 
daughters that my glance rested the 
longest. She seemed obviously, as I 
had formerly thought, the original of 
the miniature. Yet, methought, I 
could now perceive many little dif- 
ferences which had formerly esca- 
pes my observation; nay, even dif- 

erences between her features as 
they appeared to me now and be- 
fore. | had some difficulty in resist- 
ing the old man’s invitation to re- 
main with him till the arrival of his 
son, whom he expected at his usual 
hour ; but my hours were numbered. 
After promising, at the old man’s re- 
quest, that I would pay him a second 
visit at home, along with his son—for 
he had heard afterwards of our short 
nocturnal visit—and addressing to 
the charming girl some expressions 
of interest and affection, which flow- 
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ed involuntarily from my heart, and 
tinged her cheek with blushes, I 
hastened to the residence of my 
friend, whom I was fortunate enoug 
to find at home. 

“ His lively joy at seeing me soon 
dispelled the depression, which, 
like a dark veil, overshadowed his 
features, and dissipated at the same 
time all my reproaches. I found no 
difficulty in opening to him the na- 
ture of the commission with which 
I had to intrust him, and which he 
at once undertook ; he displayed all 
his former wild gret as he congra- 
tulated me on the fortunate influ- 
ence of my journey; but he relap- 
sed at once into his habitual serious- 
ness the moment he learned I had 
seen his father, and renewed my ac- 
quaintance with his sisters, especi- 
ally, as I added, with the charming 
Jacoba. 

“*The charming Jacoba,’ he re- 
peated, with a bitter sarcastic smile. 
* What—still charming, beside her 
fairer sister, whose beauties almost 
eciipse those of your portrait !’ 

“* How so?’ said I, confused—‘ I 
cannot have mistaken the name. I 
heard the name of Jacoba pronoun- 
ced—no other found an echo in my 
heart! Have I not, as before, seen 
Regina and Jacoba ?” 

“* Regina, my friend,’ replied he, 
‘ has long been at rest. To-day you 
have seen Jacoba and Lucia.’ 

** What!’ said I, with increasing 
confusion, ‘ can that pale and slen- 
der creature whom I then saw, have 
since come to resemble poor Regina 
so closely ?” 

“ * Again,’ continued he, ‘ you 
mistake. It is Lucia with whom you 
are captivated. Poor Jacoba is fast 
sinking into her grave.’ 

“ This last reply utterly confound- 
ed me. ‘ How?’ said I—‘I would 
think you were in jest, were this a 
time for jesting. Is the portrait then 
that of Lucia ?—Ilncredible ? 

“ ¢ Have I not already said to you,’ 
said he, with a sorrowful tone, 
* love the picture—be enamoured 
of it as you will—but have nothing 

‘to do with the living ? 

“<«]T came to you,’ I resumed, still 

more bewildered, ‘ with love in my 


ibe For | Lucia—’ he interrupted me 
hastily—‘ Beware! She is betrothed 
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“<¢ Betrothed! To whom? cried 
I, with impetuosity. 

*** To Death !’ repeated he, slowly, 
‘You yourself was present at the 
betrothal. Remember the Dance of 
Death at Lubeck. Fool that I was, to 
think that I could tear her from him!’ 

“ «Explain this enigma to me, I 
beseech you!’ cried I, while my 
cheek grew pale, and an indescri- 
bable feeling of terror shot through 
my heart. 

“* Can I? said he—‘ and if I 
could—this is not the time. No 
more of my family! You cannot 
doubt that I would give her to you 
wale yeaa perhaps—it may be 
possible’—continued he, musingly— 
* Keep the picture—love it still— 
but ask me no questions. You have 
seen enough to perceive I am no vi- 
sionary !” 

“ He ceased—and, notwithstand- 
ing all my questions, continued ob- 
stinately silent. I knew him of old, 
and was aware that any farther im- 
portunity on my part would only 
serve to annoy and embitter him; 
and, besides, I must confess I felt 
myself oppressed with an undefina- 
ble, but irresistible sensation of ter- 
ror. As soon as I returned home, I 
laid the picture, which I had been 
accustomed to wear, in the most se- 
cret recess of my writing-desk, and 
determined never to look upon it 
again. 

“ Before leaving-my friend, I had 
enquired how his studies were pro- 
ceeding. He wurst into a loud and 
sneering laugh. ‘ All studies,’ said 
he, ‘and particularly medicine, 
have become loathsome to me. I 
will learn nothing, since I cannot 
learn that which I vainly long for! 
What have I to do with nowledee, 
who have lost all relish for life it- 
self? To me the earth is but a yawn- 
ing grave—its inhabitants but living 
carcasses. Even in the midst of 
gaiety, I am in death? 

“T saw at once that the sinking 
energies of my friend could only be 
restored by active employment ; and, 
in truth, nothing but the activity 
which Imyself was called on to exert, 
prevented me from giving way to 
the influence of that feeling of terror 
which seemed to oppress me when 
in his presence, or when I thought 
of his family. I felt that travel was 
necessary, and! set out; my thoughts, 
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however, often reverted back to him, 
and 1 pondered long how I might 
withdraw him from a situation which 
seemed to be preying more and more 
upon his mind. I saw plainly that 
some singular, and to me inconcei- 
vable destiny, exercised a melancho- 
ly power over this family, to which 
ignorance, timidity, or superstition, 
had lent a degree of strength, which 
it never could have possessed over 
persons of a more sober and decided 
mind; and as soon as I had reached 
the place of my destination, I wrote 
to him, fully laid before him all my 
ideas, and begged of him to answer 
me With the same candour and open- 
ness. For nearly a year I recei- 
ved no answer. When it arrived, 
I saw immediately from its con- 
tents that some iuternal change had 
taken place in his mind, though what 
its nature might be, I could but im- 
perfectly gather. The letter was a 
calm and business-like answer to 
mine; it exhibited no traces either 
of depression of spirit, or of that fac- 
titious gaiety by which he had la- 
boured to cloak his despair. He 
confessed that it was his belief that 
a full disclosure to me might tend to 
ease his mind; but he added, that 
when that disclosure should be made, 
I would see at once why it had not 
been made sooner. Such matters, 
however, he continued, could not be 
discussed in writing, He spoke of 
the picture, (to which I had not al- 
luded,) and added— 

“* Is it still dear to you? I know 
well that our connexion and my con- 
fusion of mind may have inspired 
you with a feeling of terror connect- 
ed with it; but, believe me, you may 
love it without fear. Yes,loveit. I 
have built.a fabric of hope upon the 
idea, which still deserts me not. 
Know, then,—yow have never yet seen 
the real original of the miniature, It 
represents, neither Jacoba nor Lucia, 
however much it may resemble them. 
Yes, I begin to hope that I myself 
have never till now become acquaint- 
ed with the original, or rather, per- 
haps, that a still fairer copy of this 
mysterious and enigmatical picture 
is even now unfolding itself beneath 
my eye. A new riddle, you will 
say—and I admit. it, but this riddle I 
can solve ; only it must. be verbally.’ 

“ This letter.made a singular im- 
pression on me. His words seemed 
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to have dissipated for ever that feel- 
ing of terror with which, for some 
time back, the picture had inspired 
me. I took it out anew from its 
case, and, as it beamed before me 
again in the innocent glow of youth, 
I wondered how these lovely and 
loving features could ever have worn 
in my eyes an aspect of evil, or that 
a distant resemblance to these two 
cr that there was a resem- 

lance I could not deny—should 
have made me insensible to its far 
higher expression, its fulness of 
health and heavenly grace, in which 
those two living beings, notwith- 
standing their beauty, ‘were so visi- 
bly inferior. 

“From this moment I gazed on it 
frequently, and with delight. My cor- 
respondence with Emanuel became 
more regular ; still, however, he eva- 
ded my invitation to visit me, by say- 
ing the time was not yet come; and 
all I could learn of his studies or 
employments was, that he had devo- 
ted himself entirely to painting, and 
principally to Jandscape-painting. 

“I myself began to perceive that 
country pursuits did not exactly 
suit my taste, and that I was in a 
great measure wasting my time in a 
residence which was situated in a 
neighbourhood neither remarkable 
for its natural beauties, nor interest- 
ing from the society it afforded, and 
cut off, as it were, from literary and 
political news. Shortly afterwards 
the death of my aunt followed, and 
I made up my mind to leave the 
estate. 

“ Thastened without delay towards 
Copenhagen. The portrait seemed 
to beckon me thither. Two years 
now had nearly elapsed since I had 
seen my friend; ‘and during the jour- 
ney, my longing to'see him again, 
my eagerness for the solution of this 
dark enigma, ‘daily ‘increased. I 
found my expectation, however, dis- 
appointed; when f reached his lod- 

ng I found him not ; only a letter 
of the following’import was deliver- 
ed to me. 

“ ¢ Just as I was awaiting your ar- 
rival with impatience, and, I must 
add, with anxiety and uneasiness, I 
received a message from home. M 
old and worthy father has been sud- 
denly seized with an apoplectic 
stroke. He is still alive ; but I have 
seen too many of such attacks to in- 
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dulge much hope of his recovery at 
his advanced period of life. As soon 
as all is over I shall hasten back. 
Wait for me patiently ; or if I remain 
too Jong absent, and you are not 
afraid of the house of death—then— 
do as you will.’ 

“ These lines contained, as you 

erceive, an indirect invitation. My 

riend had been already, as I learned, 
eight days absent, nor had any intel- 
ligence been received from him du- 
ring that time. In the latest news- 
papers which I called for, I found no 
announcement of death; I calcula- 
ted, therefore, that the invalid was 
still alive, and I felt convinced. that 
my sympathy and friendly offices 
might be useful to my friend in the 
hour of sorrow. An internal voice 
seemed to whisper to me, that his 
heart would, in such a state of mind, 
be more readily and confidentially 
opened to me. I required only to 
get my comfortable and well-covered 
travelling carriage ready, which bade 
defiance to the cold blasts of autumn, 
which had already set in,—and in 
four-and-twenty hours I knew I 
should be at his side. 

“ No sooner was the resolution 
formed than it was executed. Next 
morning, though somewhat later than 
1 had wished, I was travelling south- 
ward from the capital. sharp 
north-east wind whistled around the 
carriage, which lulled a little to- 
wards evening, as I reached, in the 
twilight, a solitary posting station, 
where we changed horses; but it was 
succeeded by a thick mass of clouds, 
which, gradually overspreading the 
heavens with their dark veil, threat- 
ened every instant to descend in tor- 
rents of rain. 

“ An uncovered but respectable- 
looking country vehicle, which ap- 

eared to havearrived before me, had 
just been drawn into the shed; and 
in the travellers’ room, where I sat 
down till the horses should be ready, 
I found a young female, closely 
wrapped in a hood and mantle, walk- 
ing up and down, evidently in great 

tation. 

. “IT had thrown myself, somewhat 
ill-humouredly at having probably to 
wait here for some time, upon a seat 
near the window, paying little atten- 
tion to what was passing in the a) 
ment, till I was suddenly roused by 


an active dispute, at first carried on 
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in a low voice, but gradually beco- 
ming louder. 

“*T must proceed,’ said a clear, 
sweet, silvery-toned voice. ‘If I can 
bear the wind and rain, so may your 
horses and yourself. You know not 
the anxiety which urges me on,’ 

“ The peasant, with whom the 
trembling and mantled female spoke, 
seemed immovable. ‘ We are Christ- 
ians, replied he, doggedly, ‘ and 
should spare our beasts and our- 
selves. We shall have nothing but 
rain and storm all night. Here we 
have rest and shelter—without, who 
knows what may happen in such a 
tempest—and your friends, miss, 
have given me the strictest charge to 
take care of you, These tender limbs 
of yours are not fitted to bear what 
I might look upon as a trifle: your 
health might suffer for ever.—Upon 
my conscience, I cannot do it.’ 

“¢* Nay, nay,’ replied the youn 
lady, ‘ 1 am strong and healthy. It 
is not the tempest without, but the 
anguish I feel within, that may prove 
fatal to me.’ 

“ The faint and touching notes of 
her voice awakened my deepest sym- 
pathy. I stept forward, put a ques- 
tion to her, and learned thatthe young 
lady was most anxious to reach her 
birthplace to-night, and had with that 
view availed herself of a conveyance 
returning from the capital :—filial 
duty, she said, was the motive of her 
journey ; and it happened most fortu- 
nately that her place of destination 
and mine were the same. I instantly 
offered her a seat in my carriage. Al- 
most without looking at me, or per- 
ceiving my youth, which, at another 
time, would probably have occasion- 
ed some difficulty, she instantly ac- 
cepted my offer with such visible 
joy, that I perceived at once that her 
mind was occupied by a nobler and 
more engrossing feeling than any 
cold calculation of propriety. The 
horses arrived rather sooner than I 
expected, and ere it was wholly dark 
we were seated in the carriage. 

“ The increased rapidity and com- 
fort of the mode of travelling, the 
certainty that before midnight she 
would reach the goal of her wishes, 
had disposed her to be communica- 
tive; and ere we had proceeded a 
league, I learned, to my great asto- 
nishment, that my travelling compa- 


-nion was the youngest sister of my 
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friend, who had for years been 


brought up in the capital, whom I 
had seen for an instant when a child, 
and whom, under that appellation, 
my friend had locked so tenderly in 
his parting embrace. She told me 
that the sudden illness of her father 
had shocked and agitated her ex- 
tremely; that her brother had writ- 
ten to her that he was still in life, 
but that there were no hopes of his 
recovery ; and finding an unexpect- 
ed i or gam by means of the vehi- 
cle which was returning to her na- 
tive place, she had felt unable to 
withstand the temptation, or rather 
the irresistible longing which impel- 
led her, without her brother’s know- 
ledge, and contrary, as she feared, to 
her relations’ wishes, to see her be- 
loved father before he died. 

“1 told her my name, which she 
recognised at once as that of a friend 
whom her brother had often men- 
tioned to her, and thus a confiden- 
tial footing was established between 
us, which [ took care not to impair 
by impertinent enquiries. I could not 
even, while she was under my tt 
tection, obtain a single glance of her 
face. Calmer consideration proba- 
bly suggested to her, how easily our 
travelling together might afford room 
for scandal ; so when we crossed the 
ferry towards the little island, she 
did not leave the carriage ; and when 
we reached the town at a pretty late 
hour, she laid hold of my hand, as I 
was directing the postilion to go on, 
and said hastily, ‘ Let me alight here. 
This street, near the bridge, leads 
across the churchyard to our house. 
I fear to see or to speak to any 
one. 

“¢] will accompany you,’ said I. 
‘I will surprise my friend.’ I made 
the postilion stop, directed him to 
the inn, and we alighted. The maid- 
en leant upon my arm; I felt that 
she trembled violently, and had need 
of support. 

“ We walked across the church- 
yard towards the parsonage. Through 
the darkness of the blustering and 
rainy autumnal night, several win- 
dows, dimly lighted, and shaded by 
curtains, were visible. The gate, 
leading to the other side of the house, 
was merely laid to. The court was 
empty every one seemed busy with- 
in. The windows on this side were 
all dark. I saw by the inequality of 
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my companion’s step how much her 
anxiety was increasing. 

“ We hurried across the court, and 
entered the little narrow passage of 
the house, which was also unlighted. 
We stood for a moment drawing our 
breath, and listening.’ From the far- 
thest chamber on the left we heard 
a rustling noise, and the sound of 
whispering voices. A broad streak 
of light, which streamed from the 
nel pee door into the passage, 
was kened occasionally by the 
shadows of persons moving within. 
‘It is my sister’s room,’ whispered 
my conductress, and darted towards 
it. 1 followed her hastily. But what 
a sight awaited us! | 

“The corpse of a young maiden 
had just been lifted out of bed, and 
placed on a bier adjoining. A white 
covering concealed the | even 
to the chin. Several elderly females 
were employed in tying up the long 
dark tresses of the deceased; while 
others were standing by inactive, or 
occupied in removing the phials and 
medicines from the table. 

“ My companion had thrown back 
her veil at entering, and stood as if 
rooted to the spot. Even the unex- 
pected shock she had encountered, 
could not banish from her cheek the 
glow with which anxiety and exer- 
cise had tinged it; nay, the fire of 
her eye seemed to have acquired a 
deeper and more piercing lustre. So 
stood she, the blooming representa- 
tive of the very fulness of life, be- 
side the pallid victim of inexorable 
Death. The startling contrast agita- 
ted me the more, that in those well- 
known features I traced, in renova 
ted beauty, those of the enchanting 
portrait; scarcely master of my 
senses, I almost believed that I saw 
again the same maiden who, two 
hours before, had fascinated me in 
the Frederick’s Hospital, when, all 
at once, half turning to me, she ex- 
claimed, ‘ O, my poor sister Lucia!’ 

“¢ Lucia !’—the name fell upon me 
like a stroke of lightning. So, then, 
she whom I had last seen in the glow 
of life and beauty, lay before me cold 
in death! What assurance could I 
have, that the fair vision which still 
flitted before me, blooming with 
health, and life, and grace, was not 
the mere mask under which some 
spectre had shrouded itself, or round 
which the King of Terrors had al+ 
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ready wound his invisible but unre- 
laxing arm! The figures ‘in the 
Dance of Death involuntarily flash- 
ed upon my mind. My very exist- 
ence seemed to dissolve in a cold 
shudder. I saw, scarcely conscious 
of what was going on, and as if ina 
dream, the living beauty draw near 
to the corpse; momentarily: I ex- 
ted to see the dead maiden throw 
er arms around her, ‘and to see her 
fade away into a spectre in that ghast- 
ly embrace, when my friend, who had 
apparently been summoned by the 
women, pale, and almost distracted, 
rushed in, and tore her from the 
corpse, exclaiming, ‘ Hence, thought- 
less creature! Wilt thou murder us 
both? Away from this pestiferous 
neighbourhood! If you will look up- 
on the dead, come to the couch of 
our honoured father, whose gentle 
features seem to invoke a blessing 
upon us, even in death.’ 

“ She followed him unresistingly, 
Weeping in silence. An old ser- 
vant led the way, with a light in her 
hand; another, in whom I thought 
I recognised the features of our old 
attendant, beckoned me, with tears 
in her eyes, into the well-remember- 
ed parlour, where every thing” re- 
mained unaltered, with the e 
tion of the little work-tables, all of 
which had been removed but one. 
She placed before me some cold 
meat and wine, begged I would ex- 
cuse them if things were not in or- 
der, and left the room, whieh my 
friend at the same moment entered. 
- “ He embraced me with an agita- 
tion, a melting tenderness, he had 
seldom before manifested. ‘ You 
come,’ said he, ‘ unexpected, but nat 
unwelcome. I have been thinking 
of you for some days past, and was 
wishing for your presence even while 
you were on your way.’ 

“ Then,’ said I, still with a feeling 
of disorder in my mind, ‘the right 
time is come?) Speak on, then ; tell 
me all!’ ‘ 

“* The time,’ replied he, “is come, 
but scarcely yet the moment. ': I see 
by your paleness, your shuddering, 
that the dark fate which sits upon 
our house has agitated you too deep- 
ly at present to admit of a calm and 
unprejudiced consideration ef the 
subject. Summon your mind, eat, 
drink, return to your inn: I will 
not ask you to tarry longer in the 
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house of death ; although—I hope— 
Death has now knocked at our door 
for the last time for.a long peried to 
come. Go and compose yourself, 
That God should visit the sins of the 
fathers’ on ‘the ‘children, seems a 
harsh, a Jewish sentence ;—that na- 
ture transmits to posterity the con- 
sequences of the weaknesses or guilt 
of the parent, sounds milder, and 
looks more true :—but, alas! the 
consequences are the same. Nomore 
of this.’ 

“ I drank but a single glass of wine, 
which, in truth, I needed, and be- 
took myself to my inn. I took the 
picture, which I still wore, from my 
neck, but I did not open it. I was 
over wearied, and, in spite of the 
over excitement of my mind, I soon 
dropt asleep. 

“ The smiling beams of the morn- 
ing sun, as I awoke, poured new life 
and composure into my soul. I 
thought of our confidential conver- 
sation in the carriage, in which, un- 
known to herself, my fair companion 
had displayed the beauty of her mind, 
and I could not forbear smiling at 
the feelings of terror and distrust 
which my heated fancy had infused 
into my mind in regard to her and 
to the picture. It lay before me on 
the table, innocent as herself, with 
its bright loving eyes turned upon 
me, and seemed to whisper, ‘ lam 
neither Jacoba nor Lucia. I took 
out my friend’s letter, which con- 
veyed the same assurance ; calm un- 
derstanding seemed to resume its 
ascendency in my heart ; and yet, at 
times, the impression of the prece- 
ding evening recurred for a moment 
to my mind. 

“ I hurried, not without painful 
impatience, as soon as I was dressed, 
towards the desolate mansion of my 
friend. He had been waiting me for 
some time, advanced to meet me 
with a cheerful look, when I found 
his sister composed, but in deep 
mourning, and with an expression of 
profound grief, seated at the break- 
fast-table. 

-o1 She: extended her hand to me 
witha melancholy, but kindly smile; 
and: yet: I drew ‘back with an ‘op- 
pressive sensation at my heart, for 
the picture stood before me more 
perfect in resemblance than it had 
appeared to my excited fancy the 
eveping before; but here there was 
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more than the picture. I saw, too, 
at the first glance, a nobler bearing, a 
higher: expression, than in the fea- 
tures of her sisters. In looking at 
them, I was reminded of the picture ; 
in gazing on her, I forgot its exist- 
ence. Our confidential and touch- 
ing conversation, which still involun- 
tarily reverted to the deceased, sank 
deep into my heart. Gradually every 
uneasy feeling faded from my mind ; 
and when she left us at last at her 
brother’s request, to visit some of 
her young acquaintances whom she 
had not seen for a long time before, 
I gazed after her with a look, the ex- 
ression of which was no secret to 
er brother. 

“ His first words shewed that this 
was the case. ‘ At last,’ said he,‘ you 
have the original, or the true copy of 
the picture, which is an enigma even 
to myself, even though it be the work 
of my own hands. I knew well that 
her aspect of spotless purity would 
at once banish every feeling of dis- 
trust from your mind, as it has done 
from mine. If the picture be still 
dear to you—if you can love her 
and gain her affection, she is yours; 
but first listen to that which I have 
so long withheld from you. You 
must judge, after hearing it, whether 
you are still inclined as freely to ac- 
cept the offer: We shall be uninter- 
rupted from without; and do not you 
interrupt me,’ said he, as he drew 
the bolt of the door, and seated him- 
self by my side. 

“ * Mysterious as every thing is apt 
to appear, which ordinary experience 
does not enable us to explain, do not 
expect to hear any thing more won- 
derful in this case than admits of a 
simple explanation, when tried by 
the test of cold and sober reasoning. 
My father, without being disposed to 
talk much upon the subject, was a 
believer in dreams—that is to say, 
he frequently dreamt of events which 
were afterwards actually fulfilled ; 
and infact; in suchicases, his present- 
iments were rarelyerroneous. While 
a candidate, for instance, for a church, 
he used to be able in thisway to fore- 
see, from a vague and: finable, 
but yet distinet feeling, ! when» he 
should be called upon to: preaeh for 
any of the oo ‘in the neigh- 
bourhood. He had seen himself, on 
such occasions, in the pulpit, and 
often, at waking, could recollectlong 
passages from those ideal sermons 
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he had delivered. In other matters, 
he was a person of a lively and 
cheerful turn of mind. By his first 
marriage he'‘had no children. He 
contracted a second with my mother, 
a stranger, who had only shortly be- 
fore come into the country—very 

etty, very poor—and whose gay, 

t innocent manner, had been my 
father’s: chief attraction. She was 
passionately fond of dancing, an 
amusement for which the annual bird- 
shooting, the vintage feasts, and the 
balls given by the warmer nobi 
lity on their estates in the neighbour- 
hood, afforded. frequent opportuni- 
ties, and in which she participated 
rather more frequently pon was al- 
together agreeable to her husband, 
though he only ventured to rest his 
objections on his apprehension for 
her health. Some vague reports 
spoke of her having, early in life, en- 
countered some a grief, the im- 
pression of which she thus endea- 
voured, by gaiety and company, to 
dissipate. 

“«QOne day my father was invited 
to a party given in honour of the ar- 
rival of a nobleman long resident in 
the capital, and accepted the invita- 
tion only on condition that my mo- 
ther would agree to dance very lit- 
tle. This prohibition led to a slight 
matrimonial scene, which terminated 
on her part in tears, on his in displea- 
sure. The evening before, they re- . 
ceived a visit from the nobleman 
himself, who being an old college 
friend of my father’s, had called to 
talk over old stories, and enjoy an 
evening of confidential conversation. 

“ « My father’s gift of dreams hap- 
pened to be mentioned ; the Count 
related an anecdote which had taken 
place shortly before in Paris, and 
which he had Jearnt from Madame 
de Genlis; and.a long argument en- 
sued upon the subject of dreams and 
their fulfilment. 

“<< Theconversation was prolonged 
for some time, my mother ap ng 
to: take no particular share in it. 
But the following day she seemed 
abstracted, and at the party decli- 
ned —s even though her hus- 
band himself pressed her to take a 
share in the amusement. “ Nay, 
on being asked, as she stood by 
my father’s side, to dance, by the 
son of the nobleman above alluded 
to, and who was believed to have 
been an old acquaintance of hers, 
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she burst at once into tears. My 
father even pressed her to mingle in 
the circle ; she continued to refuse ; 
at last she was overheard to say— 
“Well, if you insist upon it on my 
account, be it so.” 

“Never before had she danced 
with such spirit; from that moment 
she was never off the floor. She re- 
turned home exhausted and unwell, 
and out of humour. She was now 
in the fifth month of her pregnancy, 
and it seemed as if she regretted the 
apparent levity which her conduct 
had betrayed. 

“*Her husband kindly enquired 
what was the cause of her singular 
behaviour. “ You would not listen 
to me,” she replied, “ and now you 
will laugh at my anxiety ; nay, per- 
haps you will tell me that people 
ought never to mention before wo- 
men any thing out of the ordinary 
course, because they never hear 
more than half, and always give it a 
wrong meaning. The truth then is, 
your conversation some evenings 
ago made a deep impression on me. 

he peculiar state of my health had 
probably increased the anxiety with 
which for some time past I have 
been accustomed to think of the fu- 
ture. I fell asleep with the wish 
that something of my own future 
fate might be unfolded to me in my 
dreams. The past, with all the me- 
morable events of my life, nay, even 
our late dispute as to dancing, were 
all confusedly mingled in my brain; 
and, after many vague and unintel- 
ligible visions, which 1 have now 
forgotten, they gradually arranged 
themselves into the following 
dream :— 

“ I thought I was standing in a 
dancing-room, and was accosted by 
a young man of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, who asked me to dance. 
Methinks, although probably the 
idea only struck me afterwards, that 
he resembled the Count, the son of 
our late host. laccepted his invita- 
tion; but having once begun to 
dance, he would on no account be 
prevailed on to cease, At last I 
grew uneasy. I fixed my eyes upon 
him with anxiety; it seemed to me 
as if his eyes grew dimmer and dim- 
mer, his cheeks paler and more 
wasted, his lips shrivelled and skin- 
ny, his teeth grinned out, white and 
ghastly, andat last he stared upon me 
with bony and eyeless sockets, His 
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white and festal garments had fallen 
away. I felt as if encircled by a 
chain of iron. A skeleton clasped 
me in its fleshless arms. Round and 
round he whirled me, though all the 
other P any had long before disap- 


peared. Iimplored him to let me 
go; for I felt I could not extricate 
myself f:om his embrace. The 
figure answered with a hollow 
tone, ‘ Give me first thy flowers,’ 
Involuntarily my glance rested on 
my bosom, in which I had placed a 
newly-blown rose with several buds, 
how many I know not. I made a 
movement to grasp it, but a strange 
irresistible feeling seemed to flash 
through my heart, and to draw back 
my hand. My life seemed at stake ; 
and yet I could not part with the 
lovely blooming flower, that seemed 
as it were a portion of my own heart. 
One by one, though with a feeling of 
the deepest anguish, I plucked off 
the buds, and gave them to him with 
an imploring look, but in vain. He 
shook his bony head ; he would have 
them al]. One little bud only, and 
the rose itself, remained behind; I 
was about to give him this last bud, 
but it clung firmly to the stalk of the 
rose, and I pulled them both together 
from my bosom. I shuddered; I 
could not part with them; he grasp- 
ed at the flowers, when suddenly I 
either threw them forcibly behind 
me, or an invisible hand wrenched 
them out of mine, I know not which; 
I sank into his skeleton arms, and 
awoke at the same instant to the 
consciousness of life.” 

“ * So saying, she burst into tears. 
My father, though affected by the 
recital, laboured vainly to allay her 
anxiety. From that moment, and 
especially after my birth, her health 
declined ; occasionally only, during 
her subsequent pregnancies, her 
strength would partially revive, 
though her dry cough never entirely 
left her. After giving birth to-six 
daughters, she died in bringing the 
seventh into the world. I was then 
about twelve years old. Toher last 
hour she was a lovely woman, with 
a brilliant complexion, and sparkling 
eyes. Shortly afterwards I was sent 


to school, only visiting my father’s 
house and my sisters during the 
holydays. All of them, as they grew 
up, more or less resembled their 
mother ; till they attained their thir- 
teenth or fourteenth year they were 
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pale, thin, aud more than usually 
tall; from that moment they seemed 
suddenly to expand into loveliness ; 
though scarcely had they attained 
their sixteenth year, when the unna- 
tural brilliancy of their cheeks, and 
the almost supernatural lustre of 
their eyes, began to betray the inter- 
nal hectic fire which was secretly 
wasting the strength of youth. 

“ «Seldom at home, I had little idea 
of the evil which hung over our 
home. I had seen my eldest sister 
in her beauty, and her wane; and 
then I heard of her death. I was at 
the university when the second 
died. Shortly afterwards I visited 
my home. I found my third sister 
in the full bloom of youthful loveli- 
ness. Ihad been dabbling a little in 
painting, and felt anxious to attempt 
her portrait, but I had made no great 
progress when the time for my de- 
parture arrived. I was long absent ; 
when I[ next returned, it was on the 
occasion of her death. I was now 
no longer a heedless boy. I saw 
the melancholy of my father, and 
ascribed it to the shock of so many 
successive deaths. He was silent; 
he left me in my happy ignorance, 
though even then the death stillness 
and loneliness of the house weighed 
with an undefinable oppression on 
my heart. My sister Regina seemed 
to grow up even more lovely than 
her deceased sisters. I now found 
the sketch which I had begun so like 
her, that I resolved to make her sit 
to me in secret, that I might finish 
the picture, and surprise my father 
with it before my departure. It was 
but half finished, however, when the 
period of my return to the capital 
arrived. I thought I would endea- 
vour to finish it from memory, but, 
strangely enough, I always confused 
myself with the recollection of my 
dead sisters, whose features seemed 
to float before my eyes. In spite of 
all my efforts, the portrait would not 
become that of Regina. I recollect- 
ed aries heard my father say, that 
she of all the rest bore the greatest 
resemblance to her mother; so I 
took out a little picture of her, which 
she had left to me, and endeavoured 
with this assistance, and what. my 


fancy could supply, to finish the pic-' 


ture. At last it was finished, and 
appeared to possess a strange re- 
semblance to all my sisters, without 
being an exact portrait of any. 
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“¢ As [had intended it, however, for 
the portrait of Regina in particular, 
I determined to take it with me on 
my next visit, and endeavour to cor- 
rect its defects by a comparison with 
the original. I came, but the summer 
of her beauty was already past, When: 
I drew out the picture to compare it 
with her features, I was shocked at 
the change which had taken place in 
her, though it had not yet manifest- 
ed itself in symptoms of disease. As 
I was packing up my drawing mate- 
rials again, under some pretext or 
other my father unexpectedly enter- 
ed. He gave a glance at the picture, 
seemed deeply agitated, and then 
exclaimed—* Let it alone.” 

“*« That evening, however, as, ac- 
cording to our old custom, we were 
sitting together in his study, after my 
sisters had gone to rest, our hearts 
reciprocally opened to each other. 

***T now for the first time obtained 
a glimpse into my father’s wounded 
heart. He related to me that dream 
as you have now heard it; and his 
firm conviction that almost all his 
children, one by one, would be ta- 
ken from him; a conviction against 
which he had struggled, till fatal ex- 
perience had begun too clearly to 
realize it. I now learned that he 
had broughs up his daughters in this 
strict and almost monastic seclusion, 
that no taste for the world or its plea- 
sures might beawakened in the minds 
of those who were doomed to quit it 
so soon, They mingled in no gay 
assemblies, MATORE in a social par- 
ty; and even I, my friend, have since 
that time never thought of dancing 
without ashudder. Conceive what 
an impression this conversation, and 
that fearful prophetic dream, made 
upon my mind! That land my young- 
est sister seemed excepted from the 
doom of the rest, lcouldnot pay much 
attention to; for was not my mother, 
at my birth, suffering under that dis- 
ease which she had bequeathed to 
her children; and how, then, was it 
likely that. I should be an excep- 
tion? My imagination was active 
enough to extend the sentence of 
death to us all. The interpretation 
which my father attempted to give 
to the dream, so as to preserve us to 
himself, might be but a delusive 
suggestion of paternal affection; per- 
haps, self-deluded, he had forgotten, 
or given another turn to the conclu- 
sion of the dream. A deep and wild 
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despair seized upon me, for life to 
me was allin all! In vain my father 
endeavoured to compose me; and, 
finding his efforts unsuccessful, he 
contented himself with exactin 

from me the promise that this fata 
secret of our house should be com- 
municated to none. 

“< It was at this time I became ac- 
quainted with you. The conflict 
which raged within my bosom be- 
tween reason and superstition, be- 
tween the struggles of courage and 
the suggestions of despair, could not 
be concealed from you, though you 
could form no idea of its source. I 
accompanied you to Lubeck. The 
sight of the Dance of Death produced 
a remarkable effect upon’ my mind. 
I saw a representation of my mo- 
ther’s dream, and in that too I thought 
I perceived also its origin. A film 
seemed to fall from my eyes; it was 
the momentary triumph of sober rea- 
son. It struck me at once that the 
idea of this — which my mother 
had undoubtedly at one time seen, 
had been floating through her exci- 
ted imagination, and had given rise 
to that dark vision, before whose fa- 
tal influence my father and I had 
prostrated ourselves so long, instead 
of ascribing the successive deaths of 
our family to their true source, in the 
infectious nature of that disease 
which my mother’s insane love of 
dancing had infused into her own 
veins, and which had been the omi- 
nous inheritance of her offspring. 
The advances I had already made in 
the study of medicine, confirmed 
these views. The confined and soli- 
tary life my sisters had led, the total 
want of any precaution in separating 
those who were stil! in health from 
those who had been already attacked 
by this malady, was in itself sufficient 
to account for all which had happen- 
ed. Animated by this idea, I hurried 
home in spite of all your entreaties. 
I laboured to make my father par- 
ticipate in my views, to imduce him 
to separate my other sisters from the 
already fastdeclining Regina; but the 
obstinacy of age, and his deep con- 
viction of the vanity of all such ef- 
forts, rendered my efforts and plead- 
ings een 

“*Tt was only after great difficulty 
that I was prevailed upon to part 
with my youngest sister, then a mere 
child, who, from the close connexion 
in which her life seemed to stand 
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with myself in that singular dream, 
had become my favourite, and on 
whom I felt impelled to lavish all that 
love, which a certain involuntary 
shuddering sensation that I felt in 
the presence of my other sisters, as 
beings on whom Death had already 
set his seal, prevented me from be- 
stowing fully upon them. It wasonly 
on my assuring my father that my 
peace, nay my life, depended on his 
granting me this request, that he con- 
sented that she should be brought up 
in the capital under my eye. IL ac- 
companied her thither myself, I 
watched over her with an anxiety 
proportioned to my love. She was 
not so tall as her sisters had been at 
the same age. She seemed to unfold 
herself more slowly, and in all things, 
as well as her education, she was the 
reverse of them. Her gaiety, her 
liveliness, her enjoyment of life, 
which often inspired me with a deep 
melancholy, gave additional bloom 
to her personal appearance ; I could 
trace in her no appearance of weak- 
ness of the breast; but she was still 
a tender, delicate nature,the blossom, 
as I might say, of a higher clime, 

“ «Tt was long before I returned to 
my father’s house ; but his sickness, 
which rendered a dangerous opera- 
tion necessary, brought him to the 
capital with my two remaining sis- 
ters. What I had foreseen was now 
fulfilled. Jacoba had become Re- 

ina, Lucia Jacoba. I knew it would 

e so, and yet it struck me with hor- 
ror; the more so when I observed, 
as I already hinted, that during the 
bloom of their ephemeral existence, 
all my sisters successively acquired 
a strong resemblance to their mo- 
ther, and consequently to the por- 
trait; though not so close as may 
have appeared to your excited ima- 
gination, who saw them but for a mo- 
ment and after a long interval. I can- 
not tellhow the daily sight of these de- 
voted maidens, who inspired. at,once 
pity and terror, wrought upon my 

eart. It brought back my old de- 
spair, my old fears, which at such 
moments reasoning could not sub- 


due, that I and.all of us, my darling 


with the rest, would become the vic- 
tims of this hereditary plague. My 
situation was the more trying, that I 
was. obliged to invent a thousand 
stratagems and little falsehoods to 
keep the sisters, then living in the 
same city, apart. I could not alto- 
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gether succeed, and the misery I felt 
at such moments how shall I de- 
scribe! Your coming, your mistake, 
filled up the measure of my despair. 
When you wrote, I found it for a jo 
time impossible to answer your af- 
fectionate letter. 

“It was only long after the return 
of my family to their home that I re- 
gained my composure. The theory 
of medicine had long been hateful to 
me; though in the course of my re- 
searches into that fatal disorder, to 
which our family seemed destined, I 
had more than once met with in- 
stances in which the disease, after a 
certain period, seemed to concentrate 
itself on its victim, so as not to be 
transmitted to her subsequent off- 
spring. My father too, who, during 
his residence in the capital, had per- 
ceived my distracted state of mind, 
took the opportunity of giving me, as 
he thought, a word of comfort, though 
it only wrung from me a bitter simile. 
He told me of a dream which he had 
had after my mother’s death, and 
which he had hitherto concealed, be- 
cause its import seemed to be of a 
threatening nature for me; although 


at the same time it seemed to ‘give » 


him the assurance, that at least I 
should not perish by the same fate 
which had overwhelmed. my sisters. 
He thought he saw me, whether 
young or old he could not say, for 
my face was covered, lying asleep or 
dead in some foreign country. . My 
baggage was heaped about me, and 
on fire ; but the thick smoke which 
arose from the pile prevented him 
from perceiving whether I was burnt 
or not. 

“<« Though at first much shocked at 
this dream, yet, viewed in the light 
already mentioned, it had on the 
whole a consoling tendency; and 
for this reason he had communica- 
ted it to me, though still with some 
shrinking sensations at its recollec- 
tion. It was now my turn to afford 
him consolation, by pointing out to 
him that this dream, vague and in- 
distinct in ite meaning like most 
others, had probably been already 
fulfilled, since my effeets ‘had in fact 
been all burnt about me during the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, and 
I myself, in a diseased and scarcely 
conscious state of mind, only extri- 
cated from danger by the exertions 
of my friends. He seemed struck 
with this obseryation, and was si- 
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lent; but I saw that his confidence 
in the certainty of dreams was in no 
shape,abated. But my chief source 
of consolation lay in the slow and 
natural growth of my Amanda, who 
did not, like her sisters, resemble a 
mere hothouse plant, but a sweet 
natural flower, though her light and 
ethereal. being would render her 


equally unable to encounter the rude 


breath of earthly sorrow, or the in- 
fluence of arugged clime ;—and you, 
whether accidentally or not—(and 
this gives me, 1 confess, new hope 
and courage)—you have a second 
time been the preserver of her life, 
by sheltering her from the blight of 
a stormy and freezing autumnal 
night, which would have been enough 
to blast at once this delicate pro- 
duction of amore genial clime. You, 
like a protecting angel, conducted 
her to her paternal home; that home 
where the angel of death has now, 
I trust, marked the threshold with 
blood for the last time, since the 
scythe that swept away my venerable 
father, with the same stroke mowed 
down the last declining life of his 
daughters. 

“<In truth, I begin to cherish the 
best hopes. of the future. In her 
mild eye that. beams with no un- 
earthly light, her-cheek that glows 
with no. concealed fever, there are 
no traces of the consuming worm 
within; only, as I have already said, 
the delicacy of her frame requires 
the tenderest care. A rude wind 
might blast this fragile flower ; and 
therefore I give her to you, as the 
oldest, the most tried and trust- 
ed of my friends, with. my whole 
heart; but upon this condition, that 
you never yield to her often repeat- 
ed wish to learn to dance, for that 
too violent and exciting exercise, 
which proved fatal to her mother, 
which. devoted her sisters, even 
while yet unborn, to death, and which 
is my terror and aversion, her ten- 
der frame and easily agitated dispo- 
sition, I am‘sure, are unable to bear. 
Will you promise me this ?” 

“ The picture—her picture, had, 
during his relation, lain before me 
on the table : its heavenly smile, and, 
still more, the tranquil and clear 
narrative of my friend, had banished 
from my bosom the last remains of 
uncomfortable feeling, and awaken- 
ed with a still livelier emotion sym- 


pathy with this being so lovely, so 
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worthy to be loved. What could be 
more fascinating than thus to become 
the protecting angel of such a crea- 


ture! The very conviction that I 
had already involuntarily been so, 
gave a higher impulse to my love 
and my confidence. I promised him 
every thing. 

“ Let me be brief—brief as the so- 
litary, year of my happiness! Busi- 
ness still detained my friend at 
home, and regard for appearances 
would not allow me to reconduct to 
the capital my Amanda, to whom 1 
had not declared my sentiments, and 
to whom, ‘indeed, it would have been 
indecent to have done so, while her 
dearest relations were hardly con- 
signed tothe tomb. One plan, how- 
ever, suggested itself, which appear- 
ed the more advisable from the ad- 
vantages which the pure air and 
tranquil amusements of a country 
life seemed to promise to her who 
was the object of our solicitude. 

“ The Count, with whom her mo- 
ther had danced that fatal Dance of 
Death, now an old man, had long been 
in possession of the situation former- 
ly held by his father, and was at this 
time an inhabitant of an estate upon 
the island. Always attached to the 
family of the pastor, he offered 
Amanda a residence in his family, 
and, on the pretext that her health 
might suffer from a longer residence 
in this house of death, we had her 
immediately removed from its gloomy 
im: to the more cheerful mansion 
er rer f inted wi 

“ Being myself ac nted with 
her intended trotectér, 1 I accompa- 
nied her thither, and while I strove, 
by every endeavour, to gain her af- 
fection, some expressions which es- 
caped her made me aware that I was 
already possessed of it. The close of 
the year of mourning was fixed for our 

‘marriage. I had already cast my eye 
upon an estate in the neighbourhood, 
which I had resolved to purchase, 
instead of that which had fallen to 
me. Partly with the view of resto- 
ring the activity of my friend, partly 
to escape the pain of being separated 
from my love, and partly because 
such matters are generally most ad- 
vantageously managed by the inter- 
vention of a third party, I begged 
him immediately to set about the ne- 
amen for the purchase. He un- 
the commission readily, but 

-his own affairs soon afterwards sum- 
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moned him to the capital, and he set 
out. 

“The bargain was found to be at- 
tended with difficulty. The matter 
was studiously protracted, in hopes 
of obtaining a higher price, and at 
last, as the close of the year ap- 
proached, I resolved not to wait for 
the purchase, but to celebrate our 
nuptials at once. Amanda had all 
along enjoyed the best health. My 
friend engaged for us a simple but 
comfortable residence in the city, 
but the Count would not hear of the 
marriage being performed any where 
except in his own house. The day 
was at last fixed ; we only waited for 
Emanuel, who, for some time past, 
had from time to time put off his ar- 
rival. At last he wrote that he would 
certainly appear on the day of the 
marriage. 

“The day arrived, and yet he came 
not. The Count’s chamberlain en- 
tered, and delivered to me a letter, 
which had been put into his hands 
the day before, under a cover, in 
which he was requested to deliver 
it to me shortly before the ceremony 
took place. 

“Tt was from Emanuel, and ran as 
follows. ‘Do not be anxious should 
I not appear at the marriage, and on 
no account put off the ceremony. 
The cause of my detention is for the 
good of all of us. You yourself will 
thank me for it.’ 

“This new enigma disconcerted 
me; but a bridegroom must endea- 
vour to conceal his uneasiness, and 
a singular chance made me at last 
regard the unexpected absence of 
Emanuel, which, in fact, I attributed 
to caprice, as not altogether to be re- 
gretted. The Count had, notwith- 
standing my entreaties, made prepa- 
rations for a ball, at which, after the 
ceremony had been quietly perform- 
ed in the chapel, our union was to 
be publicly announced to the com- 
pany. I knew how much the mind 
of my friend, so prone to repose 
faith in omens of every kind, would 
be agitated by the very idea of dan- 
cing. 

“T succeeded in calming Amanda’s 
mind as to the prolonged absence of 
her brother ; but I felt that I began 
to regard with a feeling of oppres- 
sion the idea of his arrival, which 
might momentarily take place. 

“ The guests assembled. The 
young people were eagerly listening 
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to the music, which began to echo 


from the great hall. was intent 
only on my own ha pines 5 when, 
to my dismay, the old Count, step- 
ping up, introduced his son to my 
Amanda, with a request that she 
would open the ball, while the young 
Countess, his daughter, offered her 
hand to me. I scarcely noticed her, 
in the confusion with which I ran 
up to the Count, to inform him that 
Amanda never danced, and had ne- 
ver learnt to do so. Father and son 
were equally astonished ; the possi- 
bility of such an event had never oc- 
curred to them. 

“ « But,’ exclaimed the son, ‘ can 
such a pattern of grace and dignity 
require to learn what nature herself 
must have taught her ?” 

“ Amanda, who perhaps attribu- 
ted my confusion to a feeling of 
shame at her ignorance, looked at 
me entreatingly, and whispered to 
me, ‘I have never tried; but my eye 
has taught me something.’ 

“ What could Isay ? and, in truth, 
I confess I could not see why, mere- 
ly for fear of my absent friend, I 
should make myself ridiculous; nay, 
I could not but feel a sensation of 
pride in the triumph which I anti- 
cipated for my bride. The Coun- 
tess and I were the second couple ; 
some of the more honoured guests 
made up the third and fourth, and 
the dance began. 

“ After a few turns, however, the 
music, at the res. Nea of the young 
Count, changed to a lively waltz; 
and the dancers hogan to revolve in 
giddier circles. I felt as if lightning- 
struck ; my feet seemed glued to the 
ground; the young Countess wiely 
endeavoured to draw me along wi 
her; my eyes alone retained life and 
motion, and followed the footsteps 
of Amanda, who, light as a sylph, 
but blooming beyond aught that I 
had ever seen, was flitting round in 
the arms of the Count. 

“ At once the door opened, and I 
saw Emanuel enter in full dress, but 
he was arrested on the threshold ; 
his eyes were rooted on Amanda. 
Suddenly he smote his hands to- 
gether above his head, and sank at 
the same moment to the ground with 
a cry that rang through the hall. 

“ This accident seemed to disen- 
chant me. My feet were loosened. 
I and others flew towards him.like 
lightning, raised him, and carried 
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him through the hall, into an adjoin- 
ing room, which served as a passage 
to the hall. All this was the work of 
a moment. Amanda, however, had 
observed the confusion, had heard 
the name of her brother; that loud 
and piercing cry had echoed through 
her heart. As if transported out of 
herself, she tore herself out of the 
supporting arms of the Count, flew 
across the court into the chamber 
beyond, and sunk, weeping, implo- 
ring, in the most lively agitation, at 
the feet of her brother. 

“ The strange appearance of Ema- 
nuel, his cry, his fainting, had created 
a confusion which, for a moment, I 
confess withdrew my attention from 
her. It was when her brother be- 
gan to recover his senses, that I first 
observed her deadly D sang we Me- 
thought I saw again the dying Lucia 
in my gaily dressed bride, whose 
white robes and myrtle wreath re- 
minded me of the ghastly bridegroom 
of her sisters, who thus seemed to 
step in between me and my happi- 
ness. She hung, cold, inanimate, 
tottering, upon my arm. 

* She was immediately carried to 
bed. She never rose from it again. 
Her sickness.took even a more sud- 
den and terrible character than usual, 
which, indeed, under the circum- 
stances, might have been expected. 
Never, 1 may say, had my poor 
Amanda been in so great a state of 
excitement as during this, her first 
and last dance. The sudden shock 
she received, the coldness of the 
open room, and the still more open 
court, swept by. a rude autumnal 
wind, at a moment when the general 
confusion. prevented any measures 
of precaution from being taken, had 
wrought terrible ravages in her ten- 
der frame, and would have been 
enough, even without a hereditary 
predisposition to the malady, to have 
produced the same fatal conse- 
quences. The disease seized on her 
with that fatal and rapid grasp from 
which it derives its name; in a fort- 
night she was numbered with the 
dead. 

‘“ Her decline seemed for a moment 
to restore the physical strength of 
her unhappy brother. He burst out 
into the loudest reproaches against 
me, and every one who sought to 
withdraw him from the bedside of the 
invalid. It was wonderful. how his 
weak frame bore up against it, but 
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he scarcely ever left her side. She 
died in his arms; he covered the 
dead body with kisses; force alone 
could detach him from it. 

“ But almost instantly after, a 
strange dull inaction seemed to come 
over his mind. He reproached me 
no longer, as I had expected, but 
asked to know how all had happen- 
ed, and in turn told me, with a bitter 
and heart-piercing smile, that he had 
been prevented from coming by a 
serious indisposition. ‘ I had caught, 
as the physicians thought, a cough 
arising from cold, but with the na- 
tural nervousness of my disposition, 
I thought I discerned in it the seeds 
of the ——— malady, and as 
the physician assured me that a few 
days would remove it, 1 resolved to 
stay away from the marriage, in order 
to give his prescriptions (which were 
chiefly rest and quietness) every fair 
chance ; and if the truth were as I 
suspected, not to disturb your hap- 
piness by any uneasiness on my ac- 
count. But the day before the mar- 
riage 1 was seized with an inexpress- 
ible feeling of anxiety. 1 recollected 
that your marriage would be cele- 
brated in the same mansion, perhaps 
in the same chamber, where my mo- 
ther, with her yet unborn 1 
had been devoted to death. I could 
not rest; some unknown power seem- 
ed to impel me forward, as if to pre- 
vent ‘some great, some inexplicable 
evil. I was instantly on my way ; 
at the last station on the veal: while 
waiting for my horses, I dressed, 
that I might lose notime. I came— 
not to prevent—but every thing was 
now too clearly explained. I had 
come to fulfil my —. 

“ My friend re completely 
resigned to his fate. The death of 
his sister had convinced him of the 
certainty of his own. With her life, 
his own relish for life had utterly de- 

rted. Already it seemed to lie be- 

ind him like a shadow; he felt an 
impatient, irrepressible longing to be 
with those who had gone before. 

“ The physicians at first maintain- 
ed that his malady—for he already felt 
its influence on his frame—was but 
imaginary. And as he submitted 

uietly to every thing, it cost me but 
little trouble to induce him to travel 
with me. I will not trouble you with 
my own feelings or sufferings: I 
urged him to go to the south of 
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France, the climate of which was so 
generally reckoned beneficial. He 
smiled, but as if the dying flame of 
love of life had for a moment re- 
kindled in his bosom, he expressed 
a wish rather to go to Italy. * There,’ 
he said, ‘ he might have an opportu- 
nity of seeing and studying the works 
of the great masters of art.’ We 
reached Italy, but here his illness soon 
took a decided turn; he died after a 
decline of eleven months in a resi- 
dence in the Piazza Barberini: and, 
as if the prophetic dream of his fa- 
ther was to be fulfilled to the letter, 
his whole effects, according to the 
invariable custom in Rome, (for in 
Italy consumption is regarded as 
peculiarly infectious,) were, on the 
same day on which he died and was 
buried, committed to the flames, 
with the furniture of his apartment, 
and even his carpet; every thing, in 
short, except his papers. Nay, a 
friend who at that time resided with 
us in Rome, and subsequently re- 
turned, told me that two years after- 
wards the Fc nn inhabited by 
Emanuel still remained unoccupied 
as he left them. 

“TI cared little, as you may imagine, 
during these shifting scenes, about 
financial concerns, and when I re- 
visited this country, it was to find 
that lhad returned to it only not ab- 
solutely a beggar, and destined, I fear, 
to make all my friends melancholy 
about me. 

“Thus has a numerous family been 
effaced from the earth, though not 
from my heart, leaving behind them 
nothing but this portrait, which 
seems daily to hold forth the lesson, 
af vain is beauty, how fleeting is 

e 7? 


L—— ceased, and the silence con- 
tinued, while the portrait circulated 
once more among the now deeply 
affected and sympathizing assembly. 
The evening, which had begun with 
loud revelry, had gradually glided 
into the deep stillness of night. The 
friends rose, and even the younger 
of them, who had proposed the health 
of their mistresses with such proud 
confidence and frolic vanity, sepa- 
rated in silence, after pressing the 
hand of the narrator, as if in token 
that he had become to all of them 
an object of esteem, of sympathy, 
and affection, ’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONDON. 


Tue British capital-has been call- 
ed a province covered with houses; 
the chief causeway of, the world; 
the great estuary of the tide of hu- 
man existence ; the empress of all 
cities, with whose fame the nations 
“ ring from side to side ;” the Baby- 
lon of the west, which in wealth and 
population may claim precedence of 
contemporary realms!* There is 
but one London ; and, take it for all 
in all, it is at this day a more inte- 
resting object of contemplation than 
any other spot of similar dimensions 
on the surface of the globe. 1t wants 
the gorgeous palaces, the. ious 
quays, and the pleasant gardens, of 
its neighbour on the Seine ; it par- 
takes not of the melancholy magni- 
ficence of Rome, “lone mother of 
dead empires,” the historical sanc- 
tuary of hallowed recollections ever 
eloquent of olden fame, ’mid ruins 
darkened with the crust of centuries; 
it is not adorned, like Florence, with 
the delicate creations of those won- 
drous masters, who left Art’s self 
effete, and hopeless of an equal ef- 
fort; it boasts not of the glad and 

lorious scenery of Naples, rejoicing 
in a soil where even the shade is 
more generous than our northern 
sunshine, and reflected with all its 
classic villas and picturesque details 
in the limpid loveliness of the sub- 


jacent Mediterranean ; it is not con- 


secrated, like Venice, to the very 

nius of poetry, and graced with 

eauteous gondolas, that glide along 
its liquid thoroughfares through the 
stillness of evening, in harmony with 
the barcarole and the serenade, the 
tabor and the guitar ; nor yet is it 
clothed with the romantic grandeur, 
surrounded with the goodly pro- 
spect, or dignified with the moun- 
tain diadem, of Edinburgh: but 
still its geometrical immensity, enor- 
mous population, immeasurable mo- 
rai influence, political supremacy, 
indomitable enterprise, tremendous 
wealth, and, to sum all, its vast, va- 
rious, and comprehensive intellec- 
tual .capabilities, constitute in the 
aggregate a more curious theme for 


speculation than any other visible 
object throughout the world. 
very feature.of the metropolis 
appears.to be coloured more or less 
with the complexion of the national 
character, and thus acquires a moral 
interest which materially enhances 
the vi gad of such a topic. The 
English, as a people, are essentially 
the. very reverse of poetical in their 
perceptions, or romantic in their 
tastes; and, accordingly, the whole 
territory of igne, even to. the 
extremest periphery-.of its environs, 
and brick-and-mortar dependencies, 
presents a. most emphatic negation 
of any and every thing that could be 
designated by either of those epi- 
thets, save and except an occasional 
copperplate in a window-pane. In- 
deed, wherever Nature seems to in- 
dicate the slightest semblance of the 
picturesque, the uncongenial sym- 
athies of the inhabitants have ef- 
gad vulgarised ms entire local- 
ity. e stranger, for example, is 
red with the site and arel of 
a pleasant little islet adjoining the 
classic banks of Twickenham; but no 
sooner has it arrested his attention, 
than he is addressed in a cacopho- 
nous patois, which doubtless must be 
meant for the vernacular,—< That 
ere is the ‘ heel-pie-’ouse,’ where the 
folk wot lives in Lunnun comes for 
to go for to eat heel-pies.” Alas for 
sentiment! and this, too, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Pope’s 
villa! Nor is the noble river less 
indebted to “ Augusta’? for dignified 
associations, as it flows further east- 
ward, for at Blackwall its reputation 
is dependent on.its gastronomic re- 
sources at the. sayoury season of 
* white bait.’ Dr Paley illustrated 
the curious. structure of the retina, 
by noticing its power to entertain the 
various recipients presented to it.on 
all sides, in the prospect from Hamp- 
stead-heath,—by the way, not to be 
compared with that from Arthur’s 
Seat or Killiney,—but how would 
the philesapbes have nauseated the 
fetid advertisement of a loathsome 
empiric, (in white-wash capitals, 





* The single parish of Mary-le-bonne is said to contain actually more riches, anda 
greater number of inhabitants, than the principality of Wales. 
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about the length of Mr Fyshe Pal- 
mer,) that now desecrates the wild 
vale in the very foreground! So 
much, then, for the Cockney pictu- 
resque ! 

in, the Sassenach burghers are 
so peculiarly sensitive respecting 
what Blackstone calls the rights of 
persons and the rights of things, and 
so selfish withal, that it is with great 
difficulty they can ever be induced 
to forego any private advantage for 
the sake of society as a whole. This 
somewhat churlish characteristic is 
exemplified oftener than one could 
desire in the social arrangements of 
the metropolis. The interior of the 
squares, and even of the Regent’s 
Park, is inaccessible to all but a fa- 
voured few, to whom accident has 
casually given the privilege of ad- 
mission; and the extension of the 
same pedestrian franchise to their 
fellow-citizens would be considered 
almost as monstrous as a disruption 
of the whole civil system. The re- 
sult of similar concessions in St 
James’s Park, Kensington Gardens, 
and also those of the Inner Temple, 
on summer evenings, sufficiently 
proves that the cessation of the mo- 
nopoly would be a benefit to all, and 
an injury tonoone. The New Road 
is precisely the width of the Interior 
Boulevards in Paris ; but in the one 
case, the whole of the space between 
the houses on either side is avail- 
able to the public, whereas in the 
other, the general thoroughfare bears 
only the same proportion to the in- 
tervening width, as a poetic text to 
a quarto margin, while the remain- 
der is apportioned into little plots, 
that hardly suffice to contain more 
than a couple of boxwood borders 
and a barrow-load of brown gravel. 
But then it has an air of exclusive- 
ness, and that, doubtless, in the esti- 
mation of the householders, is pre- 
ferable to several rows of stately 
elms, with quiet paths between, put- 
ting altogether out of consideration 
the advantages which would accrue 
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to society at large were the ground 
allocated otherwise. But the civic 
world, in general, can much more 
readily understand the actual rights 
of individuals in detail, than appre- 
ciate the abstract generic claims of 
the community as a public. The 
silvan dignity and leafy honours of 
the Hamadryads, however, would be 
profaned by the juxtaposition. 

In your unsophisticated cit of the 
genuine town breed, the grander fea- 
tures of external nature produce no 
corresponding elevation of senti- 
ment; and it is more than probable 
that a sight of the Falls of Niagara, to 
the sordid faculties of such an ani- 
mal, would only suggest a calculation 
as to the feasibility of converting an 
integral portion of the flood into a 
profitable mill-race.* 

The principle of suum cuique is no 
less felicitously enforced in that os- 
tentatious but rather heavy piece of 
architecture, the Regent Quadrant, 
the pillars of which exhibit from time 
to time different colours, according to 
the fancy of the shop-owners to whose 
premises respectively they happen 
to belong. Thus, Mr Figgins chooses 
to see his side of a pillar painted a 
= chocolate, while his neighbour 

ts Hopkins insists on disguising the 
other half with a coat of light cream 
colour, or haply a delicate shade of 
Dutch pink ; so that the identity of 
material which made it so hard for 
Transfer, in Zeluco, to distinguish be- 
tween his metal Venus and Vulcan, 
is often the only incident that the two 
moieties have in common. 

Furthermore, the affections of John 
Bull for the most part originate in 
the region of the midriff, and more 
especially beneath the peritoneum, 
from whence, under favour of the 
digestive organs, they ascend to the 
bosom, or thorax, where they are 

adually subtilized into something 

ike sensibility. For proof of this, 
it is only necessary to refer to the 
many excellent institutions which, 
beneath the divine blessing, have at- 





* Napoleon has noticed the proximity of the sublime to the ridiculous, and it so 
happens that his aphorism was never more forcibly verified than in a recent posthu- 
mous tribute to himself. An ingenious print, entitled “ L’Ombre de Napoleon visi- 
tant son tombeau,” was lately published in Paris, and lithographed in London im- 
mediately afterwards, to be cried about the streets as “ The Shade of Napoleon 
wisiting his tomb, at the moderate charge of one ha’penny!” For sluicing with 
vulgarity the sublimest idea that imagination eyer conceived, we would pit an illiterate 


Cockney against the world, 
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tained to such prosperity by virtue 
of the process, as Mr Bleaden knows 
full well, and the ghost of many an 
Essex calf that expired at the butch- 
er’s of a sore throat, could indispu- 
tably attest. Were further evidence 
required, it would be found at the 
theatres, where sausage tartlets, and 
stiff bottled punch, are frequently the 
most vendible commodities amongst 
the second class of visitors, although 
the scene may have but just closed 
on the death-struggle of Richard, or 
the sorrows of Belvidera. 


‘By day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange!” 


In Paris, even at such a theatre as 
Franconi, dealers of a similar class 
would have tendered the hire of a 
fan or an opera-glass, and peradven- 
ture a goblet of /’eau sucree, of which 
“ he who drinks the most has the 
worst share.” Perhaps it is by trifles 
such as these that the general cha- 
racter of a people is most strongly 
ane and most accurately estima- 
ted. 

That sturdy tenacity of purpose, 
and irrepressible impatience of sub- 
serviency to others, which probably 
have contributed not a little to our 
political advancement, it must be 
owned, are exercised at times with 
but slight regen to courtesy or con- 
venience. This is particularly evi- 
dent at the Babylonian theatres, when 
one portion of the audience happen 
to desire the repetition of a song, 
while the remainder as resolutely 
object to it. The vetoists politely 
intimate their disapprobation by hiss- 
ing the unfortunate performer, even 
although the party should be a lady ! 
and the encore is seldom finally dis- 
posed of until after an uproar of se- 
veral minutes, the decision, whether 
for the ayes or the noes, usually fol- 
lowing a practical parenthesis of 
“ much admired disorder,” This, be 
it observed, is not the case anywhere 
else. Our more considerate neigh- 
bours across La Manche, on such 
occasions, invariably, and in a mo- 
ment, waive their own inclinations 
where they find that more than a 
moiety of the audience is opposed 
to them, and therefore it becomes 
scarcely ever necessary to utter the 
words “ bis” or “ non” a second 
time, for no one thinks of demurring 
to the declared will of the majority 


thus enunciated in a single monosy!l- 
lable. 

To do justice to the English cha- 
racter, it is necessary to judge of the 
people in the gross, instead of in- 
specting them in detail, and look ra- 
ther to their social institutions, than 
to the individual component parts of 
the community. The charities of life, 
and all the cardinal essentials of phi- 
lanthropy, are nowhere more sedu- 
lously cultivated, and more thorough- 
ly naturalized, than in their well-nur- 
tured metropolis, and yet nowhere 
is that “ benevolence in trifles” which 
puts men in good humour with them- 
selves and one another, so universally 
neglected. To strangers the town- 
bred are like a cucumber, cold in the 
third degree ; and of all places within 
the limits of civilized existence, that 
in which John Bull appears to least 
advantage, is a modern tavern. He 
seems to assume that every one is a 
rogue, until the contrary is demon- 
strated, as plainly as the fact that the 
pigs at Hogsnorton can play upon the 
organ. e seems to say with the 
Psalmist, not “ in his haste,” but at 
sullen leisure over an unsocial tum- 
bler of rum toddy,—* all men are 
liars ;’ and the slightest overture 
towards a conversation, on the part 
of his neighbour in the same box, 
would infallibly cause a total subver- 
sion of his countenance, for he could 
only imagine the interlocutor to be 
influenced by some such motive as 
might induceachurch-mouse tomake 
a leg to a Welsh rabbit. He ejectsa 
dry but beautiful poce of brevity 
from the bottom of his throat by way 
of an apology for areply, and straight- 
way assumes as much dignity and 
reserve of deportment as if he were 
the Gonfaloniére of San Marino, in- 
timating by his manner pretty clear] 
that the offending colloquialist woul 
have a much better chance of finding 
one of the oaks of Dodona a conver- 
sible companion. The stranger haply 
bethinks him of the moral inculcated 
by the graceful muse of Bunker’s 
Hill, and therefore attempts no re- 
joinder— 

“ This here monument was built of stone, 

Because Lord North wouldn’t let the 
Americans alone.” 

To call such a creature a gregarious 

animal, it is obvious, would be some- 

what of amisnomer ; yet, encounter 

the same person in a different atmo- 
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sphere, his suspicions disarmed, his 
ee pre by wate into loving-kindness, 
and perhaps he may prove one of 
the worthiest of men “ that e’er wore 
earth about him.” 

Those who would see the capital 
for its own sake, should perambulate 
its deserted thorougbfares at the first 
turn of the morning, when “ all the 
air a solemn stillness holds,” and so- 
ciety itself is in a state of suspended 
animation. They will then more 
easily comprehend the import of the 
remark that “ the grove cannot be 
seen for the trees,” inasmuch as the 
absence of detail enables the eye to 
traverse the superficies of the whole, 
without being obstructed by merely 
factitious incidental objects, or em- 
barrassed amid a variety ever chan- 
ging and evanescent. The town ho- 
rizon is sharp and rigid in a hard 
morning sky, for once clarified from 
the fumes of traffic, and unpolluted 
by the exhalations of a hundred thou- 
sand hearths. The buildings are 
clearly defined in all their circum- 
stantial architecture, “ from slabby 
pavement even to bossy frieze ;” and 
the exact statistics of the silentstreets, 
with their respective appurtenances, 
wherever they merit notice, are as- 
certained at a glance, and examined 
without interruption. It would al- 
most appear as though the spectator, 
having obtained the power of con- 
traction which Milton ascribes to his 
fallen angels, were threading his way 
through an accurately moulded mo- 
del, and the gorgeous edifices which 
he discovers on every side around 
him, so severely traced against the 
pure crystalline sky, suggest to the 
fancy those towers delineated by 
Chinese artists on a surface of plate 
glass, of which the obverse has been 
sheeted by quicksilver. Thus it is 
not without reason that some great 
poet, whose fame has not descended 
to posterity with his distich, has ex- 
claimed,— 

“ The glories of proud London to sur- 
vey, 

The sun himself shall rise by break of 
day !” 
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About the fifteenth century, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis were 
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themselves so enraptured with the 
goodly aspect of their city, that the 
roverb, “as fine as London upon the 
ridge,” in their acceptation was 
understood to imply the utmost ple- 
nitude of sublunary grandeur ; 


* not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories.”’ 





This too at a time when the Thames 
was allowed to steal through the 
town, like Bayes’ army, “in disguise,” 
although the Seine and Arno, and 
even every dike in Holland, were 
adorned with spacious quays, flanked 
with superb embankments, and over- 
arched with stately bridges. Peo- 
ple in those times, {pene “the londe 
was al ful fill’d of faérie,”) it may 
naturally be supposed, were a little 
given to exaggeration. They com- 
pared Cheapside and its sign-boards 
(to wit, the Cat and Fiddle, the 

oose and Gridiron,the Bag o’ Nails,* 
the Pig and Whistle, &c. &c.) with 
the Medicean Gallery for its choice 
collection of paintings, which they 
looked upon as the happiest efforts 
of inventive genius. But, alas! the 
era of Green Dragons and Blue 
Boars (as the Whigs are wont to say 
in Parliament) is now “ matter of 
history,” and the age of “ economists 
and calculators has succeeded.” In 
this kind of grandiloquent ostenta- 
tion, as in every thing else, the Pari- 
sians were emulous competitors, for 
the French poets, it appears, in a si- 
milar vein, compared the lamps of 
Paris to the planets themselves, 
“ pendant in the vault of heaven,” 
although they were neither more 
nor less than misshapen tin lanterns, 
hung by packthread in the middle 
of dirty narrow streets. The notions 
of taste which prevailed amongst the 
gentle citizens of ancient London, 
may be duly estimated from the na- 
ture of the discussion in the Com- 
mon Council, when it was resolved 
to build an official residence for the 
Lord Mayor. While the portly dig- 





* To trace the origin of signs would be 
Antiquaries. 


an amusing relaxation for the Society of 


Who could have imagined that “ bag o’ nails” was a corruption of 


the Bacchanals, which it evidently is from the rude epigraph still subjoined to the 
fractured classicism of the title? In the same manner the more modern ‘ Goat 
and compasses” may be identified with the text of “ God encompasseth us,” which 
was a favourite ale-house motto amongst the Puritans, 
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nitaries of the city were debating 
this weighty matter, the Lord Bur- 
lington, in his zeal for the arts,thought 
fit to send them an original design 
of Palladio, every way worthy. of its 
author, for their approbation and 
adoption. His lordsbip’s. proposal 
put the corporation in a prodigious 
pucker ; they all met and looked un- 
utterable things, (the face‘of every 
man of them, like that of Macbeth, 
was “as a book where men might 
read strange matters,”) they ate a 
dinner, and agreed to summon a 
special couré to consider of it, and it 
was moreover darkly hinted thatthey 
would eat another afterwards,should 
the momentous affair in hand be sa- 
tisfactorily disposed of. The ques- 
tion, however, which they discussed, 
was not, whether the plan suggested 
would be suitable or judicious, but 
whether this same Palladio was a 
freeman of the city. The debate 
began to turn entirely on the point 
so unexpectedly mooted, and was 
carried on with great animation, un- 
til at last a worthy deputy observed 
that it was of little consequence, as 
it had been long notorious that the 
party in question was a Papist, whose 
design of course was inadmissible 
on principle. Such intelligence was 
decisive ; it elicited a burst of ortho- 
dox indignation, and the corporators, 
with true burgomaster sagacity, at 
once adopted the plan of a French 
Protestant, who had originally been 
a shipbuilder.* The edifice, when 
erected, was libelled with the parti- 
cularly clumsy name of a “ mansion- 
house,” which every body must per- 
ceive is a wretched abyee of lan- 
guage; and such a bulky allegory is 
Soom upon the facade, that the ar- 
tist has been obliged to place the 
plump figure of Plenty on her knees, 
because there is not enough of room 
for her to stand erect. It is, how- 
ever, altogether quite as felicitous 
an exemplification of “ fitness of 
things,” according to civic percep- 
tion, as the lonely dwarfish statue to 
be seen in the centre of so many of 


the squares, which ig so completely 
out of keeping with the sphere in 
which it is stationed, as to suggest 
a resemblance to some St Bartho- 
lomew gilt gingerbread king, stuck 
among turnip-tops in a green-gro- 
cer’s stall, 

This indeed is not absolutely as 
offensive as the former system of 
cooping up a few frightened sheep, 
with sooty fleeces and meagre car- 
casses, in a wooden paling, by way of 
improving on the rus in urbe, through 
the introduction of pastoral associa- 
tions. Indeed, the few squares that 
existed in London antecedent to 
1770, were rather sheep-walks, pad- 
docks, and kitchen gardens, than any 
thing else, Grosvenor Square in 
particular, fenced round with a rude 
wooden railing, which was inter- 
rupted by lumpish brick piers at in- 
tervals of every half-dozen yards, 
partook more of the character of a 
pond than a parterre ; and as for Ha- 
nover Square, it had very much the 
air of a sorry cow-yard, where black- 
guards were to be seen assembled 
daily, playing psneger:cop uP totheir 
ankles in mire. Cavendish Square 
was then for the first time dignified 
with a statue, in the modern uniform 
of the Guards, mounted on acharger, 
@ lantique, richly gilt and burnish- 
ed; and Red Lion Square, elegant- 
ly so called from the sign of an ale- 
shop at the corner, presented the 
anomalous appendages of two ill- 
constructed watch-houses at either 
end, with an ungainly naked obelisk 
in the centre, which, by the by, was 
understood to. be the site of Oliver 
Cromwell’sre-interment. St James’s 
Park abounded in apple-trees, which 
Pepys mentions having laid under 
contribution by stealth,while Charles 
and his queen were actually walking 
within sight of him.t 

In. 1744 there were only four hun- 
dred and twenty-nine houses, and 
twenty-one stable yards, on the 
whole of the great property called 
White Conduit Mead, comprising 
New Bond Street, Conduit Street, 





* This was somewhat in character with the degree of civilisation which the Ro- 
mans had attained in the consulship of Memmius, who, when sending some of the 
choicest pieces of Grecian sculpture to Rome, took a receipt from the ship-master, 
obliging him to provide as good, should any of them, while in his custody, chance 


to be damaged or lost. 


+ The quaint style of this old writer is sometimes not a little“entertaining. He 
mentions having seen Major-General Harrison “ hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
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Brook Street, Woodstock Street, 
Silver Street, Great George Street, 
Pedley Street, South Molton Row, 
Paradise Row,and Lancashire Court. 
This simple fact, contrasted with the 
present state of the West-end, will 
abundantly serve to shew how ma- 
terially the metropolis must have in- 
creased in extent during the last 
century; and yet long before the 
period in question, it was described 
as “ a maiestical citie, which, for 
hugenesse, concourse, meng om 
trade, and populosity, very hardly 
might giue place to anie other in 
Europe.” It is curious to observe 
how materially the progress of Lon- 
don was influenced, from time to 
time, by the interfereace of the legis- 
lature. The question as to how far 
the growth of such a capital actually 
militated against the interests of the 
nation as a political state, occasioned 
a controversy that commenced about 
the reign of Elizabeth, and perhaps 
even now we would be justified in 
calling it a moot point, of which it 
can only be said, adhuc sub judice 
lis est. Some maintained that the 
heart could never become too big 
for the body, while others rather 
compared the capital of a realm to 
the head of the human frame, which 
indicated weakness and distemper, 
if it exceeded the relative propor- 
tions of the other members. 

In the days of Queen Bess, the 
village of Holborn or Oldbourn, was 
first joined to London properly so 
called, and a great part of High Hol- 
born was not then in existence. St 
Giles’s also was at that time the site 
of a village, but it was not consider- 
ed even contiguous to London; and 
as for Westminster, it was merely a 
small town on the southwest and 
south sides of St James’s Park. 
There were pbs upon each side 
of the Strand, while the Haymarket 
had a hedge on one side and a ragged 
thicket of underwood on the other. 
The bills of mortality were first 
printed in 1606, and it appears from 
them, that there was very little in- 
crease in the city during the twenty- 
six following years ; for, in 1606 and 
1607, there died between six and 
seven thousand annually, a number 
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which rose only to eight and nine 
thousand in 1682 and 1633, This of 
course was the natural consequence 
of the general outcry against the en- 
croachments of brick and mortar 
then so prevalent, that the legisla- 
ture passed a law in the thirty-eighth 
ro of the reign of Elizabeth, pro- 

ibiting the erection of any further 
buildings within the precincts of the 
city. The act, itis true, was merely 
probationary, as it was to expire at 
the close of the next session of Par- 
liament; but its effects were not so 
transitory as its nominal duration, 
for it discouraged the builders, and 
materially obstructed the future pro- 
gress of the city. 

During the whole of King James’s 
reign, no houses were erected with- 
out the Royal license, and the 
people therefore, as they increased, 
gradually emigrated to other parts 
of the world. Thus, the restriction 
upon London was, in fact, one of 
the indirect causes to which we may 
ascribe the plantation of New Eng- 
land, Virginia, Maryland, and the 
Bermudas, all of which originated at 
the time of its operation. Neverthe- 
less, as the population could not be 
draughted off to the Trans-Atlantic 
settlements in the full proportion of 
its increase, the want of houses be- 
gan to be so severely felt, that the 
people petitioned to take off a re- 
straint so inconvenient to the public. 
His Majesty acceded to their desire, 
and the increase of London, accord- 
ingly, within the next seven-and- 
twenty years, so much surpassed that 
of any former period, as to produce 
from twelve to thirteen thousand 
burials in 1656 and 1657, although 
rebellion and civil wars had oc- 
curred within the interval. No 
sooner, however, did these results 
become manifest, than the former 
clamour against the builders was re- 
newed; and Oliver Cromwell, glad 
of the oeermety of a popular im- 
post, laid a tax on the new founda- 
tions, from which, as appears by the 
records of the Exchequer, not more 
than L.20,000 were derived, clear of 
all the charges incidental to its col- 
lection. At the same time it neces- 
sarily retarded the growth of the me- 





Charing-Cross, he (Harrison) looking as cheerful as any man could in that condition.” 
He also gravely informs us that Sir Heary Vane, when about to be beheaded on 
Tower Hiil, urgently requested the executioner to take off his head so as not to 
hurt a seton which happened to be uncicatrized in his neck! 
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tropolis, and the people, for want of 
houses, again emigrated as before, 
and began to plant the flourishing 
colony of Jamaica. 

The burials after the Restoration, 
we find, amounted to near 23,000 
yearly, so that the city, under all cir- 
cumstances, seems to have increased 
one-third. 

The interference of Parliament for 
the prevention of architectural im- 
provements at a time when they 
were so much needed, can hardly be 
wondered at, when we reflect that 
the same enlightened legislators im- 

osed a tax upon imported paint- 
ings, to be levied at so much per 
Jfoot,—a piece of Vandalism which 
ae far towards accounting for the 

ackwardness of the fine arts in 
England even at this day. 


“ Such assemblies, you might swear, 
Meet when butchers bait a bear.” 


We are the contemporaries of a 
street-building generation, but the 
grand maxim of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in their management of mason- 
ry, as in almost every thing else, as 
far as we can discover, appears to 
lie in that troublesome line of Mac- 
beth’s soliloquy, ending with, “’twere 
well it were done quickly.” It is 
notorious that many of the leases 
of new dwelling-houses contain a 
clause against dancing, lest the pre- 
mises should suffer from a mazurka, 
tremble at a gallopade, or fall pros- 
trate under the inflictions of “ the 
parson’s farewell,’* or “the wind 
that shakes the barley.” The system 
of building, or rather “ running up” a 
house first, and afterwards provi- 
ding it with a false exterior, meant to 
deceive the eye with the semblance 
of carved stone, is in itself an abso- 
lute abomination. Besides, Greek 
architecture, so magnificent when on 
a large scale, becomes perfectly ri- 
diculous when. applied to a private 
street-mansion, or a haberdasher’s 
warehouse. St Paul’s Church, Co- 
vent-Garden, is an instance of the 
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unhappy effect produced by a com- 
bination of a similar kind; great in 
all its parts, with its original little- 
ness, it very nearly approximates to 
the character of a barn. Inigo Jones 
doubtless desired to erect an edifice 
of stately Roman aspect, but he was 
cramped in his design, and, there- 
fore, only aspired to make a first- 
rate barn; so far unquestionably the 
reat architect has succeeded. Then, 
ooking to those details of London 
architecture, which appear more pe- 
culiarly connected with the dignity 
of the nation, what can we say of it, 
but that the King of Great Britain is 
worse lodged than the chief magis- 
trate of Glaris or Zug, while the de- 
bates of the most powerful assembly 
in the world are carried on in a 
building, (or, a return to Westmin- 
ster Hall,) which will bear no com- 
parison with the Stadthouse at Am- 
sterdam! The city, however, as a 
whole, presents a combination of 
magnitude and grandeur, which we 
should in vain look for elsewhere, al- 
though with all its immensity it has 
not yet realized the quaint predic- 
tion of James the First,—that Lon- 
don would shortly be England, and 
England would be London. 

In these our times, with an a- 
mount of human habitations hardly 
short of two hundred thousand, it 
certainly requires some exertion of 
fancy to conceive what it must have 
been under the dynasty of the Planta- 
genets, surrounded as it was with 
spacious forests, in which, according 
to an ancient chronicle, “ were 
woody groves of wild beasts; in the 
cover whereof did lurk store of 
bucks and does, wild boars and bulls, 
and other outlandish animals beyond 
count,” The same authority gives 
an elaborate account of the royal 
justs in Smithfield, after the suc- 
cesses of the Black Prince, “ there 
beynge present thereat three kynges, 
that is to say, the Kyng of Engelond, 
the Kyng of Fraunce, and the Kyng 
of Scotlond, and manye other grete 





* This old English dance must have been a remarkably graceful performance. It 
was a prime favourite in the Court of Charles II. The figure is as follows: “ Meet 
all, and take each other’s woman,—four slips to the left hand; back all, and four 
slips to the right: men rise once; women rise once; rise all four times, and turn 
each other’s woman. This being repeated , the first woman changes with the second 
man, while tle last changes with his own. Then change with the last woman; your 
woman changes with the last man ; set all, and turn single.” “ 
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lordys of diverses regyons, with a 
fayre and —< ladye ledynge every 
lordys brydell,” a fact certainly little 
creditable to the gallantry of our 
peerage of the old regime. At the 
same time, it is but an act of justice 
to John Bull senior to add, that his 
chronicler (politely speaking) is not 
absolutely “ particular to a shade,” 
as he gravely assures us in another 
part of his diary, that there were 
about those days “ grete and stronge 
batailes of sparwes in Engelond in 
diverses places, wherof the bodyes 
were founden in ye feldes dede with- 
oughte noumbre.”’ He also eulo- 
gized the ladies of London as so pre- 
eminent for a cardinal feminine vir- 
tue much admired in all ages, that 
they might be “ paralleled with the 
Sabine women,” to none of whom 
King Solomon’s jewel of gold ina 
swine’s snout can be supposed to 
have applied. 
The metropolis,as we have already 
hinted, presents certain features of 
ang oe interest just at that unpopu- 
ar dreamy hour when stars “ begin 
to pale theirineffectual fires,” and the 
drowsy twilight of the doubtful day 
brightens apace into the fulness of 
morning, “ blushing like an Eastern 
bride.” Then it is that the extremes 
of society first meet under circum- 
stances well calculated to indicate 
the moral width between their se- 
veral conditions. The gilded chariot 
bowls along from square to square 
with its delicate patrimonial possess- 
or, bearing him homeward in cele- 
rity and silence, worn with lassitude, 
and heated with wine quaffed at his 
third rout, after having deserted the 
oft-seen ballet, or withdrawn in pet- 
tish disgust at the utterance of a false 
harmony in the opera. A cabriolet 
hurries past him still more rapidly, 
bearing a fashionable physician, on 
the fret at having been summoned 
prematurely from the comforts of a 
second sleep in a voluptuous cham- 
ber, on an experimental visit to 


“* Raise the weak head, and stay the part- 
ing sigh, 

Or with new life relume the swimming 
eye.” 


At the corners of streets of traffic, 
and more especially 


‘* Where famed St Giles’s ancient limits 
spread,” 





the matutinal huckster may be seen 
administering to costermongers,hack- 
ney-coachmen, and “ fair women 
without discretion,” a fluid “all hot, 
all hot,” yclept by the initiated elder 
wine, which, we should think, might 
give the partakers a tolerable notion 
of the fermenting beverage extracted 
by Tartars from mare’s milk not par- 
ticularly fresh. Hard by we find a 
decent matron superintending her 
tea-table at the lamp-post, and ten- 
coving to a remarkably select com- 
pany little blue delft cups of bohea, 
filled from time to time from a pro- 
digious kettle, that simmers uncea- 
singly on its charcoal tripod, though 
the refractory cad often protests that 
the fuel fails before the boiling stage 
is consummated by an ebullition. 
Hither approaches perhaps an inter- 
esting youth from Magherastaphena, 
who, ere night-fall, is destined to 
figure in some police-office as a 
“juvenile delinquent.” The shiver- 
ing sweep, who has just travelled 
through half a dozen stacks of chim- 
neys, also quickens every motion of 
his weary little limbs, when he comes 
within sight of the destined break- 
fast, and beholds the reversionary 
heel of a loaf and roll of butter 
awaiting his arrival. Another un- 
failing visitor is the market-gardener, 
on his way to deposit before the 
Covent Garden piazza such a pyra- 
mid of cabbages as might well have 
been manured in the soil with Master 
Jack’s justly celebrated bean-stalk. 
Surely Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. The 
female portion of such assemblages, 
for the most part, consists of poor 
Salopian strawberry-carriers, many 
of whom have walked already at 
least four miles, with a troublesome 
burden,and for a miserable pittance 
—egg-women, with sundry still-born 
chickens, goslings, and turkey-pouts 
—and passing milk-maidens, peripa- 
tetic under the yoke of their double 
pail... Their professional cry_ is sin- 
gular and sufficiently unintelligible, 
although perhaps not so much so as 
that of the Dublin milk-venders in 
the days of Swift; it used to run 
thus,— 


“* Mugs, jugs; and porringers, 
Up in the garret and down in the cellar.” 


They are in general a hale, comely, 
well-favoured race, notwithstanding 
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the assertion of the author of Trivia 
to the contrary.* 

The most revolting spectacle to 
any one of sensibility which usually 
presents itself about this hour, is the 
painful progress of the jaded, found- 
ered, and terrified droves of cattle 
that one necessarily must see not 
unfrequently struggling on to the 
appointed slaughter-house, perhaps 
after three days during which they 
have been running 
‘“ Their course of suffering in the public 

way.” 

On such occasions we have often 
wished ourselves “ far from the sight 
of city, spire, or sound of minster 
clock.” One feels most for the sheep 
and lambs, when the softened fancy 
recurs to the streams and hedgerows, 
and pleasant pastures, from whence 
the woolly exiles have been ejected ; 
and yet the emotion of pity is not 
wholly unaccompanied by admira- 
tion at the sagacity of the canine dis- 
ciplinarians that bay them remorse- 
lessly forward, and sternly refuse the 
stragglers permission to make a re- 
connoissance on the road. They are 
highly respectable members of so- 
ciety these same sheep-dogs, and we 
wish we could say as much for “ the 
curs of low degree,” that just at the 
same hour begin to prowl up and 
down St Giles’s, and to and fro in it, 
seeking what they may devour, with 
the fear of the Alderman of Cripple- 

ate Within before their eyes. The 
‘eline kind, however, have reason to 
think themselves in more danger at 
the first round of the watering cart, 
for we have often rescued an unsus- 
picious tortoise-shell from the felo- 
nious designs of a skin-dealer, who 
was about to lay violent hands on un- 
offending puss, while she was watch- 
ing the process of making bread 
through ‘the crevices of a Scotch 
grating.t 

Another animal sui generis, occa- 
sionally visible about the same cock- 
crowing season, is the parliamentary 
reporter, shuffling to roost, and amore 
slovenly-looking operative from sun- 
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rise to sunset is rarely to be seen. 
There has probably been a double 
debate, and between three and five 
o’clock he has written “a column 
bould.”» No one can well mistake 
him. “The features are often Irish, 
the gait jaunty or resolutely brisk, 
but neither “buxom, blithe, nor de- 
bonnair,” complexion wan, expres- 
sion pensive, andthe entire propriety 
of the toilette disarranged and dega- 
gée. The stuff that he has perpetra- 
ted is happily no longer present to 
his memory, and neither placeman’s 
sophistry nor patriot’s rant will be 
likely in any way to interfere with 
his repose. Intense fatigue, whether 
intellectual or manual, however, is 
not the best security for sound slum- 
ber at any hour, more particularly in 
the morning. 

Even at this hour the swart Savoy- 
ard (filius nullius) issues forth on 
his diurnal pilgrimage, “ remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow,” to ex- 
cruciate on his superannuated hurdy- 
gurdy that sublime melody, “ the 
hundred and seventh psalm,” or the 
sm sweetness of “ Isabel,” per- 

aps speculating on a breakfast for 
himself and Pugsomewhere between 
Knightsbridge and Old Brentford. 
Poor fellow ! Could he procure a few 
bones of mutton, how hard would it 
be for his hungry comprehension to 
understand the displeasure which 
similar objects occasioned to Attila 
on the plains of Champagne ! 

Then the toofrequent preparations 
foraNewgate execution—butenough 
of such details; it is the muse of Mr 
Crabbe that alone could do them jus- 
tice. We would say to the great city, 
in the benedictory spirit of the pa- 
triot of Venice,—esto perpetua ! Not. 
withstanding thy manifold “ honest 
knaveries,” peace be within thy walls, 
and plenty pervade thy palaces, that 
thou mayst ever approve thyself, 
oh queen of capitals, 


“ Like Samson’s riddle in the sacred 
song, 

A springing sweet still flowing from the 
strong !” 





*“ On doors the sallow milk-maid chalks her gains: 
Oh! how-unlike the milk-maid of the plains !” 

+ They say that no town in Europe is without a Scotchman for an inhabitant. This 
trade in London is generally professed by North Britons, and it is always a cause of 
alarm to a stranger if he notices the enormous column of black smoke which is emit- 
ted from their premises at the first dawn of the morning. — 
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THE HOUSE OF ORANGE. 


Tue origin of the illustrious family 
was German, and the name Nassau. 
They mount to the highest German 
antiquity, and the highest European 
rank, for they boast of having given 
an Emperor Adolphus Nassau to 
Germany, at the close of the twelfth 
century. There is surer ground for 
the possession of the provinces of 
Gueldres and Zutphen, by their an- 
cestor, Count Otho of Nassau, in 
the fourteenth century; and his de- 
scendants either preserved or in- 
creased his possessions, until they 
stood among the most prominent of 
the great northern barons, and were 
deemed to be entitled to the first 
honours of the general Flemish go- 
vernment. In the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, on the re- 
turn of the Archduke Philip to Spain, 
Engilbert, second Earl of Nassau, 
was eae by him Governor-Ge- 
neral of the Netherlands; and from 
this period commenced the new for- 
tunes of the family, which, after try- 
ing them by every difficulty that 
could develope courage and talent, 
ended by placing them upon the 
native throne. 

Engilbert died without children, 
but he left a brother, John, to whom, 
or rather to his able and gallant sons, 
he bequeathed his territories. On 
the death of John, Henry of Nassau, 
the elder son, inherited the family 

ossessions in the Netherlands. Wil- 
fisen, the younger, became master of 
those in Germany. Both brothers 
were favourites of fortune. The suc- 
cession to the crown of Germany 
was the grand prize of the time. It 
was contended for by the two lead- 
ing spirits of the age, Charles the Fifth 
and Francis the First, two men of 
great abilities, great ambition, and 
sharing between them all the re- 
sources of Europe. The contest was 
made still more striking by the com- 

lete contrast of their characters : 

rancis, a Frenchman, when France 
was the land of chivalry, and made 
by nature to be the representative of 
his nation; daring, brilliant, and de- 
voted to military fame; but rash, 
fickle, and voluptuous :— Charles, the 
German, in all the leading features 
of his mind, brave, calm, and per- 
severing ; but charged with mista- 


king obstinacy for firmness, and se- 

verity for justice, personal resent. 

ment for the rights of his empire, and 

—— prejudice for the honour of 
is religion. 

The governorship of the Nether- 
lands had made Henry of Nassau 
familiar with the interests of the 
empire, and his gratitude to the 
Archduke may have bound him to 
the cause of Charles. The young 
Emperor acknowledged, in the event, 
that to this powerful and zealous 
friend he was largely indebted for 
the crown; and, as a proof of his 
gratitude, Henry was selected to 

lace the diadem of the Cesars on 

is head at the coronation. But his 
fortunes were not yet complete. On 
the conclusion of the peace, he was 
deputed by Charles to do the stipu- 
lated homage to France for the coun- 
ties of Flanders and Artois. The 
French king, struck with his accom- 
plishments, or anxious to conciliate 
so distinguished a noble, offered him 
the hand of Claudia, sister of Phili- 
bert Chelon, the Prince of Orange. 
By this marriage, the principality of 
Orange came into the family; Phi- 
libert dying childless, and his terri- 
tories descending to his nephew, 
Prince Reveus, the son of Henry 
and Claudia. 

The fortunes of the second bro- 
ther, William, were still more me- 
morable. He distinguished himself 
by his early and intrepid adoption 
of Protestantism, when this adop- 
tion menaced him with the power of 
the most profligate and formidable 
tyranny that ever crushed the hu- 
man mind; and from him was de- 
scended a son, who was to fight the 
battle of religious truth with a ge- 
nius and courage worthy of the 
highest name, and the most illustri- 
ous cause. That son was the great 
William of Nassau, born in 1533, at 
Dillemberg, in the county of Nassau, 
and, by the testament of Prince Re- 
veus, who died without children, 
Prince of Chalons and Orange. 

The accession of Philip IL to the 
Spanish throne threw the Nether- 
lands into universal alarm. It threat- 
ened them with all the pressures of 
a foreign government, and that go- 
vernment wielded by a tyrant with 
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but two principles, bigotry and des- 
otism. Charles had been stern and 
lenshey, but he was a Fleming. He 
respected the public feelings, if he 
was jealous of the public rights ; and, 
to the last, the people forgot, in the 
bravery, the steadiness, and the gran- 
deur of their countryman, the casual 
oppression by which he made them 
feel that he was their lord. But 
with Philip they had no tie; he was 
of neither their country, their ha- 
bits, nor their language; he disdain- 
ed their nation; he scorned that 
commerce on which they prided 
themselves; and he hated the privi- 
leges that distinguished them still 
more justly than their opulence. He 
was a Spaniard; and the character, 
in that day, implied haughtiness, 
contempt of industry, fiery persecu- 
tion, and a passion for carrying all 
things by the sword. Spain ta- 
ken the lead for a century in war; but 
it was war unmitigated by even those 
ruder graces that in other lands con- 
cealed its deformity. The Spanish 
Bellona wore no embroidered gar- 
ment, and no armour glittering from 
the hands of the “ artificer of the 
ds.” She was a naked savage, 
rom head to foot dipped in blood, 
stalking through the field with pro- 
digious power, but merciless in her 
triumphs, and knowing no close to 
conquest but massacre. The French 
of that day were the cavaliers of 
Europe, the Germans the soldiers, 
the ow ae ee hirelings, and the 
Spaniards the prize-fighters. 

The long A serv of the Gothic 
and Moorish contests had turned 
the people into desperadoes, and the 
chieftains into tyrants. A perverted 
religion had at once inflamed their 
pride and hardened their hearts. 
Their seclusion from other countries 
had made them ignorant of the gene- 
ral progress of manners in Europe, 
while their conquest of the Moors 
had swelled the national insolence, 
by the double triumph over enemies 
and infidels. To invest this power- 
ful and extraordinary people with 
the highest facilities for disturbing 
Europe, there was but one thing still 
required,—money. The Spaniard 
was poor, and the exhaustion of his 
country by a war of seven centuries, 
not less than his original scorn of 
commerce, seemed to place him at 
an immeasurable distance from the 
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command of wealth. But there are 
resources in the system of things 
that singularly baffle the calcula- 
tions of man. Suddenly, and by a 
change little short of miraculous, a 
stream of gold was poured in upon 
Spain—an influx of wealth that made 
all past opulence poor, covered a 
nation to which the poorest commu- 
nity of Europe had been rich, The 
magnificent discovery of the Western 
World opened a treasure-house to 
the Spaniard, that, even to our day, 
neither national prodigality, nor the 
vanity of kings, had been able to ex- 
haust; and which continued pouring 
forth its gold and jewels, until the 
time came for retaliating tyranny by 
rebellion, and the long servitude of 
South America was righted by the 
sword. 

Charles V. had resigned his domi- 
nions on the 25th of October, 1555, 
in Brussels, in the presence of an 
assemblage of princes and nobles 
worthy of so solemn an occasion. 
The German empire was given to 
Ferdinand his brother; but his son 
Philip, constituted sovereign of the 
remaining and much more powerful 
share of Sais dominions, became in 
one day King of Naples, Sicily, Spain, 
and Duke of the Netherlands. 

All power is comparative; and, in 
the scale of Europe, in the sixteenth 
century, the tremendous power of 
Philip made all. other sovereignty 
kick the beam. While England was 
rude, still weakened by her civil 
wars, and embittered by religious 
distractions,—Germany, but the frag~ 
ments of kingdoms, struggling for 
superiority or for existence, and still 
more enfeebled by religious distrac- 
tions,—France, worn out by foreign 
defeat, festering with party struggles, 
and already feeling the first throes of 
that terrible conflict in which cor- 
ruption, the civil sword, and foreign 
violence, were to make the name of 
the League conspicuous among the 
calamities of nations, Philip, in 
Spain, governed a nation of the first 
warriors of the world; in Italy, the 
masters of the Oriental trade, the 
most brilliant known; and in the 
Netherlands, the most opulent com- 
munities, the most unrivalled manu- 
facturers, and the most vigorous, in- 
telligent, and lordly race of mer- 
chants that ever traversed the seas. 

But the Spanish King was a native 
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barbarian. He had the haughtiness 
of his nation, without. their magna- 
nimity ; he was by his nature a lover 
of human misery. He delighted in 
cold blood. _ All things combined to 
make him the most consummate of 
tyrants. Education had formed him 
for a bigot; the great talents, and 
universal power, of his celebrated 
father had made him envious of the 
fame which he had not the faculties 
to reach; and he resolved to be a 
conqueror, without military science 
or courage, and a despot, without the 
art to conciliate, or the power to 
bow his people to.chains. 

The Netherlands were the country 
of freedom, and Philip’s first exploit 
was to overthrow their privileges. 
A secret article in the treaty of 
Cateau Cambresis bound his late 
enemy to assist him with the French 
troops in his design ; and thus forti- 
fied, he summoned the memorable 
assembly of the States at Ghent, in 
July 1559, But he was met, at the 
first step, by an opposition whose 
source he could scarcely develope. 
His specious declarations of respect 
for the national independence, were 
met by plain demands that he should 
give effect to his words by realities, 
that he should retrench his imposts, 
send back the foreign garrisons, and 
limit the high offices of state. to na- 
tives. The Jast stipulation for, once 
overcame the political wiliness, of 
the tyrant. He burst out with the 
indignant question—“ Am I not a 
Spaniard ? Would you deprive 
me?” 

His first. attempt had now obvious- 
ly failed, and in wrath he determined 
to return to Spain, and there brood 
over some new project of dissimula- 
tion and revenge. One. of those 
nobles who. waited on him to pay 
their homage at his departure was 
the Governor of Zealand,, William, 
Prince, of Orange. . His last com- 
mand was characteristic. It was an 
injunction to William to expedite the 
death of a numberof citizens sus- 
pected of Protestantism. This cruel 
command could scarcely have been 
heard by the noble nature of, William 
a some = on a brow. 

ilip’s ity probably lo 
sus sand he allegiance of William 
to his career of perfidy, But he 
seems now to have found instant 
confirmation in his countenance. He 
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charged him on the spot with having 
been the secret cause of his deteat. 
The Prince simply stated, that all 
which had been done was “ the pub- 
lie act of the States.”’. Philip, once 
more forgetting his disguise, shook 
him by the arm, and furiously )ex- 
claimed—*“ No, it was not the States, 
but you, you, you!” (No son los 
estados, puo vos, vos, vos!) He now 
sailed for Spain, never to return. 
William, whom his nation still call 
by the well-deserved title of Vader 
William, the true father of his coun- 
try, was the eldest of the numerous 
progeny, five sons and seven daugh- 
ters, of the Count of Nassau, by 
Juliana Countess of Stolberg. It is 
no superstition to follow, in the lives 
of men destined for great influences 
on the world, the training by which 
Providence seems to prepare them 
for greatness. The grace of William’s 
countenance, or gratitude for the 
services of his family, had made him 
in his boyhood a favourite of the 
Emperor Charles, by whom he had 
been taken to Court, educated in all 
the knowledge of that day of. pro- 
found and active statesmanship, and 
trained to military command. Charles 
had evidently conceived. so high an 
opinion of his sagacity, that even 
when but a boy, his pupil was ad- 
mitted to the most secret councils of 
the empire, and was present at the 
private interviews with ambassa- 
dors. As a more open distinction, 
William, at twenty, was appointed 
bearer of the imperial crown to Fer- 
dinand; and by a still more import- 
ant distinction, passing over all his 
generals, the Emperor placed him, 
still a youth of twenty-two, at the 
head of all his troops in the Nether- 
lands, with the title of Generalissi- 
mo. William’s name at the court 
was descriptive—it was, Silence. 
Philip was a bigot still more than 
a tyrant; and his religious zeal was 
more formidable than his thirst of 
power. The tyrant strikes. but at 
those who resist his authority; the 
bigot includes in the more sweeping 
sentence, all who, dissent from his 
opinion. . The tyrant’s violence is 
public, the resistance is plain, the 
victims, are numbered. The bigot’s 
violence is personal, its grounds are 
secret, and therefore undefinable. 
Where suspicion constitutes guilt, 
no innocence can be seeure; and 
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where ‘the innocent and the guilty 
are incapable of being distinguished 
but by the capricious judgment of a 
mind impregnated with the love of 
blood; the cruelty will ‘be limited 
only by the want of power. 

Philip felt his despotism restricted 
by the great lords and opulent burgh- 
ers of the Flemish provinces. ‘But the 
populace lay below the sweep of his 
sceptre. He declared the Reforma- 
tion a crime against the state, and 
thus brought the blow down to the 
most obscure. At once to signalize 
his zeal for Rome, and to scourgea 
people whom, both high and low, 
he hated, he resolved to establish 
the Inquisition in the Netherlands. 

It was established in the year 1566. 
The provinces were at first disgust- 
ed at the sight of the monks and 
familiars of that dreadful tribunal 
stalking through the country, and 
pronouncing insults to commonsense, 
and abominations to the spirit of 
Christianity, in the name of Heaven. 
They were next alarmed by their 
cruelty, and finally roused into in- 
surrection ‘by the necessity of self- 
defence. The whole of the southern 

rovinces became a scene, first of 

omish execution, and next of po- 
pular revenge. The peasants aban- 
doned their tillage, the workmen 
their manufactories, all armed them- 
selves, and ‘all exercised a fierce re- 
taliation on the monks, and their at- 
tendant ministers. The country was 
suddenly in a state of ruin. 

To ‘retrieve this ruin, now be- 
came the object of the great lords. 
The marriage of the Prince of Parma 
with the Vice-Queen, brought the 
majority of the higher ranks to Brus- 
sels. There they communicated their 
thoughts on the conduct of govern- 
ment); and the manifesto of a confe- 
deracy was drawn up by De Marnix, 
Lord of Aldigande, a man’ of ability 
and fame, and signed by the leading 
barons,’ The Inquisition was the 
chief object of complaint in this cele- 
brated paper, which concluded with 
a 8 ‘pledge never to remit their 
efforts for ‘its’ temoval.': This’ ‘bold 
measure took the council of govern- 
ment totally by surprise. © Their de- 
cision was fortunately —— un- 
til the confederation: ‘had: ‘acquired 
firmness, and in April 2566, when 
the council at last met'to give their 
final determination; they were para- 
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lysed by the sight of the confederates 
assembling in -Brussels, and march- 
ing in “procession to lay their re- 
monstrance before the Vice-Queen. 

The confederates now wanted no- 
thing but a connexion with the lower 
ranks ‘to give'them full vigour, and 
they found it in so simple a thing as 
a popular title: The transaction 
bears a striking resemblance to our 
own habits, and reminds us of our 
ancient alliance in manners and free- 
dom. 

The confederates celebrated their 
meeting by a public dinner, a thing 
so purely free, that under no despo- 
tie government has it ever been 
adopted. Three hundred of those 
eminent patriots dined together. De 
Brederode, Marquis of Utrecht, a 
man of the most ancient birth, fond of 
distinction, possessed of remarkable 

owers of popular address, presided. 

t was the complete type of a great 
English political dinner. The name 
which they should take was the topic, 
when one of the members started up, 
and indignantly observed of the in- 
solence of the government, that on 
their remonstrance being presented, 
one of the council, the Count de 
Berlaimont, had contemptuously told 
the Princess of Parma, that “she had 
nothing to fear from such a gang of 
mendicants” (Gueux.) 

The name was caught by instinct. 
Scorn for the sarcasm may have done 
something in the choice; while poli- 
tical sagacity may have done more. 
The title was instantly hailed with uni- 
versal acclamation. To make the im- 
pression unalterable, De Brederode, 
without delay, added the deed to 
the word, descended from his chair, 
re-appeared with a beggar’s wallet on 
his back, and a beggar’s wooden cup 
in his hand, swore to the cause, drank 
the general: health in his‘ cup, and 
passed it round. “As it circled through 
the hall, each man: pledged himself 
to the cause.’ The wallet then went 
its round, ‘was finally nailed to ‘the 
wall in’ ‘the’ general presence, and 
there, ‘amid -shrouts of “ Vivent les 
Gueuz !” hung, asthe emblem of the 
night, the new palladiuin of Flemish 
liberty,” 

‘The Prince of Orange and the 
Counts Egmont and Horn had, by a 
remarkable exertion, abstained from 
adding their'namés to the confede- 
racy; yet, on this night, by an equal- 
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ly remarkable coincidence, they en- 
tered the ae ps Fe rt together, 
were received with the distinction 
due to their high rank, and suffered 
themselves to be forced to join in the 
festivity. “ Vivent les Gueux !” rang 
on every side round them. The ta- 
lismanic cup was put to their lips, 
and they unconsciously allowed 
themselves, as they afterwards de- 
elared, to give way to this burst-of 
irregular patriotism. 

But the pledge of the night did not 
vanish with its festivity. The con- 
federates began by adopting the usual 
garb of the mendicant. The citizens 
of the Flemish capital, who had ga- 
zed, but afew days before, with pride 
and admiration on the stately proces- 
sion of their native nobility, were 
now not less astonished to see them 
transformed into pilgrims. The grey 
cloak of the bedesman had univer- 
sally superseded the Velvet and the 
sables; their gold-hilted daggers 
were laid aside for the clasp-knife, 
their knightly swords for the simple 
blade, with the wooden cup in its hilt. 
All their ornaments were confined to 
a gold medal on the breast, bearin 
on one face the image of Philip, an 
on the other the expressive emblem 
of two hands grasping each other, 
with the motto, “ Even to the wallet” 
(Jusqu’a la besace). Their numerous 
servants and retainers were clothed 
in the same costume; and Brussels 
in a moment looked like the head- 
quarters of a new levy of the Cru- 
saders. 

Two years of various fortune fol- 
lowed. The great sects of Anabap- 
tists, Calvinists, and Lutherans, equal- 
ly sustained the popular spirit against 
their common terror and hatred, the 
Inquisition. Immense prayer-meet- 
ings, headed by popular preachers, 
began to be held in the fields, to 
which the people came from all parts 
of the country,and camearmed. Fear 
produced fanaticism, and fanaticism 

roduced popular violence. The 

omish churches were robbed, or 
torn tothe ground. The troops were 
let loose to retaliate on the furious 
peasantry. The country was cover- 
ed with blood and flame. The Spanish 
King still dissembled, and the confe- 
derates still attempted to negotiate ; 
but war was inevitable. The Prince 
of Orange, already marked out as the 
head of the rebellion, received a let- 
ter from Madrid, which gave him full 
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information of the proceedings of the 
Council. He decided to retire, until 
he could strike a more decisive blow 
for his country; and after vainly en- 
deavouring to persuade his friend, 
Count Egmont, to retire with him, 
and abandon all confidence in Philip’s 
offers of conciliation, heleft the States, 
and withdrew with his family into 
his German dominions, 

The heaviest scourge of kingly and 
monkish persecution was now to fall 
upon the unhappy Netherlanders. In 
August of the year 1567, a year which 
will be calendared for ever in the an- 
nals of massacre, the Duke of Alva 
entered Brussels at the head of a 
Spanish army. The force was but 
fifteen thousand, but they were the 
“ invincibles” of.Europe, a movable 
column of the royal force, which, 
quartered through the country, and 
in possession of all the garrison 
towns, had already held the nation in 
awe. 

Alva was a true Spaniard, and 
might be taken for a representative 
of his country and his age. He had 
great faculties for war and state, ac- 
tivity, resource, knowledge of go- 
vernment, and the most intrepid va- 
Jour. But his character was darken- 
ed by cruelty the most remorseless, 
and his knowledge only urged him 
to secure obedience by force. His 
political sagacity had but one secret 
for every thing, dissimulation while 
the victim was not in his power, and 
instant execution when it was. Spain, 
his native country, had taught him 
ferocity ; Germany, where his chief 
experience had been acquired, had 
taught him war; Italy had taught 
him artifice; and thus gloomy, dex- 
terous, and profound, he arrived in 
the Netherlands, to put in practice 
all the fierce lessons of his life, to 
trample down man in the field and 
the dungeon, and exercise with equal 
and sanguinary delight the scaffold 
and the sword, 

Alva’s first proceeding was to sum- 
mon a general meeting of the coun- 
cil of state and the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, these including the 
chief nobility. The unhappy Counts 
Egmont and Horn, still unwarned 
by the parting advice of the Prince 
of Orange, and urged by their fate, 
attended the summons, They were 
instantly seized, and sent off to Ghent 
under a —a Spanish escort. 
Philip had by this act declared war 
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against his people; disguise was 
at an end, and he diselosed the 
whole guilty physioguomy of his 
system. By aroyal proclamation the 
decrees of the hated Council of Trent 
were made law, the conciliatory 
measures of the Vice-queen were re- 
voked, and last and most abhorred of 
all, the Inquisition was re-establish- 
ed in its full atrocity. His next step 
was to subvert all law, and place the 
lives of the people in the hands of a 
council of twelve, before whom 
every man who incurred his suspi- 
cions was to be tried. We have had 
but one tribunal in history that could 
rival this chosen seat of murder, the 
revolutionary tribunal of France; but 
its cruelty was more merciful. The 
career of the revolutionary victims 
was short; they perished at the mo- 
ment by the bullet or the sabre. 
The cruelty of the Spanish tribunal 
enjoyed the agonies of its victims 
still more than their death. It pro- 
tracted pain through every refine- 
ment of torture. It enlisted famine, 
nakedness, the tardy death of the 
dungeon, the miseries of the scourge 
and the rack, the terrors of death in 
public by the axe and the fagot, the 
deeper terror of death in secret—un- 
consoled by popular sympathy, or 
the glories of having given a heroic 
testimony to the truth—into the ser- 
vice of a tyranny, which, not con- 
tented with infliction here, denoun- 
ced the sufferings of a future world, 
haughtily claimed the privileges of a 
minister of the divine wrath, and by 
a daring impiety, beyond the reach 
and almost beyond the imagination 
of man, asserted the power to kill 
alike the body and the soul. 

But Alva missed his principal 
blow. “ Have they,” said Cardinal 
Granville, the former minister of 
Philip to the Netherlands—“ Have 
they taken Silence?” (William’s well- 
known name.) On his being answer- 
ed, “ No.”—* Well, then,” was the 
crafty politician’s reply, “ if that fish 
has escaped the net, Alva’s draught 
is worth nothing.” 

But the time was now at hand for 
this great patriot and warrior to ap- 
pear. Alva’s commission had vir- 
tually superseded all other authority, 
and the Princess of Parma, after 
having found herself turned into a 
cipher, solicited her resignation, and 
withdrew to Italy, to die, The trials 
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of the imprisoned nobles commen- 
ced with a palpable determination 
to shed their blood. Between the ar- 
raignment and deaths of the Counts 
Egmont and Horn, there were but 
two days. On the 3d of June they 
were brought to trial, and on the 5th, 
1568, they were beheaded in the 
pret square of Brussels. Then fol- 
owed a long course of devastation 
among the nobles. The scaffold flow~ 
ed with the most ancient blood of 
the land. The sittings of the tribunal 
exhausted even the murderers who 
presided. They were often awoke 
from stupefaction or sleep to pro- 
nounce sentence, and the sentence 
was always “ to the scaffold.” 

But all was imperfect without the 
seizure of the Prince of Orange. He 
was summoned to appear before the 
council, on pain of confiscation. He 
excused himself, on the plea, “ that 
as a Knight of the Golden Fleece, he 
could not be judged but by the king 
and the knights.” His estates were 
confiscated without delay, his city of 
Breda was entered by a pene gar- 
rison, and, the severest blow of all, 
his eldest son, William, whom he had 
left at the University of Louvain, in 
reliance on the immunity and sacred- 
ness of the place, was seized and 
sent to Spain, there to be kept as an 
hostage, and educated in Popery. 

There is atime for all things ; and 
history has no more important les- 
son, than that the highest abilities, 
and the most righteous cause, may 
be thrown away by hurrying that 
time. During the last ten years from 
the accession of Philip, the Prince of 
Orange possessed sufficient grounds 
for taking up arms, but his sagacity 
waited for the ripening of time. 
Within the last two years, he had 
been personally urged by his friends 
and his brother to anticipate the 
vengeance of Philip, of which the as- 
surance lay before him in documents 
on his table, by heading a national 
insurrection. Still he felt, by the 
strength of his own extraordinary 
intellect, or perhaps still more by the 
high direction of that Providence 
which raises up great men for its 
own great purposes, that the time 
was notcome,and he resisted the soli- 
citation. But the time was now fully 
come; he prepared to throw his life 
and sovereignty into the scale, and 
from this hour never faltered, 
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The scene which the ancient and 
opulent provinces of the Netherlands 
exhibited under Alva’s government, 
had already startled and ou all 
the feelings of Europe. ‘The cities 
were solitudes—the fields left waste ; 
or both city and field were the haunt 
by day of famine and beggary, and 
by night of armed multitudes, infla- 
med by ruin and revenge nst the 
oppressor, and, in their blind rage, 
confounding the innocent with the 
guilty. The soldier was now the 
only minister of justice—Alva was 
the sole master of authority; and 
to give the most fearful heightening 
of human evil in a word, the spirit 
of the government was The Inquisi- 
TION. 

But powerful elements of resist- 
ance as are the despair and wrath of 
a ruined people, William had seen 
too much of the caprices of popular 
feeling, to rely on the multitude for 
the firm establishment of liberty. A 
more solid foundation was laid for 
his building. The Protestant princes 
of German —_ taken ng at the 

rogress of the Spaniards. Their re- 
igious feelings were pained by the 
sufferings of their fellow Christians ; 
and under the double impulse of 
state necessity and a common faith, 
they offered their assistance to the 
champion of the Reformed. William 
rai an army in Germany, and, 
with the prayers of every Protestant 
people to aid him in the righteous 
cause, entered Flanders at four 
points, and marched to meet the ene- 
my without delay. The first encoun- 
ter of this memorable war was on 
the 24th of May 1568, in Friesland. 
The division under his brothers, 
Louis and Adolphus, fell upon the 
Spaniards under the Duke of Arem- 
berg, the governor, and Bracamonte, 
at Heiligerlee. The impetuosity of 
the charge was irresistible, and the 
Spaniards were thrown into confu- 
sion, and defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. The victory was tarnished only 
by the loss of Prince Adolphus. In 
the heat of the encounter he singled 
out D’ Aremberg—they both fell mor- 
tally wounded. But the victory was 
an omen of the fate of the war. 

A long succession of combats fol- 
lowed, and William experienced the 
fickleness of fortune. But he felt 


them like one whose strength was in 
the conviction that his cause was 
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truth. He never despaired. From 
the lowest point of depression, he 
often sprang up to unexpected vic- 
tory. genius shone brighter in 
the darkness of his circumstances. 
Some gallant capture, some’ daring 
surprise, signalized every movement, 
until the burden of the war devol- 
ved upon ‘his single mind, and he 

ve proof that this alone was want- 

g to his victory. Unembarrassed 
by the council, or the aid of others, 
he at last brought out his own rich 
resources with greatér vigour; he 
was now not merely the soldier, but 
the soul of the Reformed cause, and 
proved that the higher orders of in- 
tellect and heart are never nearer 
triumph than when they seem most 
undone. 

It indulges the natural feeling of 
justice to think, that the two authors 
of these calamities did not altogether 
escape retribution. Philip was the 
most ewe: of kings. By his tem- 

rament, gloomy and miserable, he 

ound food for his misery in the dis- 

sensions of his house. His son, Car- 
los, died during the war, and died 
by his command. His queen was said 
to have died of poison, administer- 
ed probably by his jealousy. Spain, 
tortured by the Inquisition, and af- 
frighted by the calamities of the pa- 
lace, became doubly gloomy; and of 
all the men of Spain, the most self- 
tormented was its master. 

Alva too suffered in his turn. His 
ferocity was at length felt to be im- 
panne ; and the Council of Castile, 

essoned into common sense and hu- 

manity by the sword of the Prince, 
sent an order for his recall. In 1573 
he gave up the government, and re- 
turned to Spain, to submit to the 
frowns of a spirit as tyrannical and 
bloody as his own. He was employ- 
ed no more; and retiring to Lisbon, 
died in 1582, aged"seventy-four. « It 
was his boast, that in the six years 
of his government, he had put eigh- 
teen thousand citizens to death on 
the scaffold. The boast ought to have 
been inscribed on his tomb. It would 
alone have entitled him to immortal 
infamy. 

Peace and war alternated under 
the successive governments of Re- 
quesens and Don Jobn of Austria, 
the hero of Lepanto. But the catas- 
trophe still advanced. A more dis- 
tinguished victory than was ever 
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gained in the field, was achieved by 


the “-Union”’ of the provinces .of 


Gueldres, Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, 
Friesland, and the Ommelands ; and, 
in 1579, the Repusiic was founded 
by the, twenty-five. articles constitu- 
ting the Treaty of Utrecht. . 

A military nation is not always a 
manly one; and the meanest and 
most atrocious expedients for. getting 
rid of an enemy, were frequent in the 
Spanish councils. Don John of Aus- 
tria, the bastard brother of Ent. 
was taken off by poison, at.the early 
age of thirty-three; and the murder 
was fixed on Philip, who was said to 
have suspected a treaty of marriage 
between this renowned soldier and 
our Queen Elizabeth, by which Don 
John was to have assumed the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands. But if 
there had been a doubt. of Philip’s 
sanction of the principle of secret 
murder, it was decided by his pro- 
clamation against the Prince of 
Orange, published June the 15th, 
1580. This edict may serve as an 
irrefragable evidence of the Prince’s 
claims to the gratitude of his coun- 
try ; for its chief charge was his “ ha- 
ving introduced liberty of conscience 
into the Netherlands.” The docu- 
ment. is.a singular. combination of 
royal, wrath with personal malignity. 
It reproaches William with having, 
in forgetfulness of the favours of 
Charles the Fifth, “ rebelled against 
his son;” and declares him a “ re- 
bel, heretic, and hypocrite, like to 
Cain and Judas; of an obdurate con- 
science, a villain, the source of the 
Netherland troubles; a plague to 
Christendom, and an enemy to all 
mankind.” But the practical part of 
this unkingly denunciation was more 
formidable. It declared that. the 
King did thereby “ prosecute and 
banish him out of 1is dominions, 
forbidding any efhis subjects. to con- 
verse with, or relieve him, giving all 
his estates to those who would take 
them, and promising, on the word of 
a_king, and as the minister of Al- 
mig Ff God, . that to the man ..who 
would deliver him alive or dead, or 
would take away his life, should be 
given, or to his heirs, five thousand 
golden crowns, with the free pardon 
of all.past crimes, with a patent. of 
nobility, if he were not.already no- 
ble, and a reward to, all who assisted 
him in the deed !” And adding, “ fur- 
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thermore, that all the adherents of 
the prince should. be banished, and 
their lives and estates given to who- 
soever,, would. take them.” . To -this 
document, which sinks. the civilized 
character below. the savage, William 
replied by .an'“ Apology,” whose 
arene, facts, and. stern contempt, 
must. have cut the tyrant to the heart. 
He. declared. in the face of Europe, 
that all the miseries of the Nether- 
lands were due to the Spanish Coun- 
eils,.as the result of their attempt 
“ to reduce the country.to absolute 
slavery, in both religion and civil 
rights—aeting more like madmen 
than politicians —like Rehoboam 
following the advice of a weak wo- 
man, and the Pope’s creature, Gran- 
ville, who had told the King, that the 
father had chastised the people with 
whips, but the son ought to whip 
them with scorpions—and that for 
this purpose the Inquisition had been 
brought in, which was the cause of 
all the public commotions.. And if 
he had taken up.arms against the 
King, was there not Henry the Bas- 
tard of Castile, the great grandfather 
of Philip himself, who had, with his 
own hand,. slain. King Pedro the 
Cruel, his legitimate brother, and 
taken. his kingdom, whose successor 
Philip. was, and wore his crown to 
this day ?” 

Having thus galled the tyrant’s 
pride, the Apology laid down the 
scarcely less galling principles of po- 
pular allegiance.. “‘ Who can doubt,” 
says this wise and nervous paper, 
‘‘ that there is a reciprocal bond be- 
tween prince and ject, by which, 
when the prince infringes his oath, 
the. subject. is freed from his alle- 
giance? If. the King,of Spain was 
admitted to. be Duke of Brabant, on 
certain conditions which he swore 
to maintain, and;yet has notoriously 
violated, the nobility are called on to 
endeavour, by arms,,(since no other 
means are to be found,) to preserve 
and defend their, liberties, or be ac- 
counted guilty of treachery, perjury, 
and. rebellion, to the, States of their 
country.” 6 dy 

To the infamy of the proposal for 
his murder, the Prince replied by 
the most. indignant of all sarcasms,— 
“ Though the King had offered mo- 
ney.to take away his life, he did not 
doubt of God’s protection ; yet that 
certainly the a could never be ac- 
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counted a gentleman who would mur- 
der for meney, except by such Spani- 
ards as, being descendéd from Moors 
and Jews, retained that quality from 
their ancestors, who offered money 
to Judas to betray our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ into their hands, 
that they might crucify him.” 

The paper closed with an address 
to the Sa -General, pledging him 
anew to their cause; “ he had als 
ready, for their sakes, lost his estates, 
his brothers’ lives, and his son’s li- 
berty; he was now willing to lay 
down his own life for the peace of 
his country, or to expend it in her 
defence.” The States answered him 
by a high testimony to his merits and 
services, and desire that he should 
retain their administration, and the 
singular and honourable offer of a 
body guard. 

But the highest value of history 
is in its reinforcement to the prin- 
ciples that make nations free. The 
States signalized their triumph by a 
document which deserves to be im- 
mortal. It was the chief corner- 
stone of our ownglorious Revolution. 
This admirable paper, which bears 
date 1581, just a century before, was 
the “ Edict of Renunciation against 
the King of Spain,” and discusses all 
the grounds and limits of national 
allegiance. 

“It being acknowledged by all 
mankind that a prince is ordained of 
God to preserve his subjects from 
all injury and violence, even as a 
shepherd defends his sheep, and that 
the people were never created to be 
bondsmen and slaves to his will and 
pleasure, whether his commands are 
right 6r wrorg; but that he is ad- 
vanced to that dignity to govern them 
by equity and reason, and to cherish 
them as a father doth his children, 
even with the peril of his life ;~if a 
king fail therein, and, instead of pro- 
tecting his subjects, shall strive to 
destroy and deprive them of their 
ancient laws and privileges, and en- 
deavour to make them bond slaves, 
his subjects are thereby discharged 
From all subjection to such a sove- 
reign, and are to reckon and esteem 
him a tyrant, and that he is absolute- 
ly fallen from his former dignity and 


sovereignty ; and the Estates of the 


country may lawfully and freely 
abandon him, and elect another prince 
to protect and defend them, in his 
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place; especially when his subjects, 
neither by prayers nor petitions, can 
soften his heart, nor divert him from 
his tyrannical courses, since they 
then have no other way to preserve 
their ancient liberties, their wives, 
children, and estates, which, accord- 
ing te the laws of God and nature, 
they are bound to defend.” 

The Edict then proceeds to the di- 
rect expulsion of Philip from the so- 
vereignty. 

“ Now, it being apparent to all the 
world that King Philip of Spain, gi- 
ving ear to certain wicked counsel- 
lors, hath, in every particular, bro- 
ken all the oaths and obligations 
which he had entered into for the 
defence of these Provinces, and hath 
determined to enslave, ruin, and de« 
stroy them,—WeE, the States-Gene- 
ral, being pressed by extreme neces- 
sity, do, by a general resolution and 
consent, declare the King of Spain to 
be fallen from the government, do- 
minion, and jurisdiction, of these 
countries. And we are resolved 
never hereafter to acknowledge him 
for our prince and sovereign lord ; 
but do hereby declare ourselves, and 
all the inhabitants of these Provinces, 
to be for ever discharged from all 
manner of oaths and allegiance to the 
said King. July 26, 1581,” 

The Netherlands had been for 
some time contemplated as an open 
sovereignty, and the loose ambition 
of the princes of Europe was direct- 
ed to its crown. ‘The Archduke 
Matthias made his proposals, was re- 
ceived for a while, and then dis- 
missed for a more promising rival, 
the Duke d’Alencon, afterwards 
Duke of Anjou, who, with the alli- 
ance of France, was presumed to be 
on the point of bringing the alliance 
of England, by.a marriage with Eli- 
zabeth. The Prince of Orange, to 
whom the sovereignty was the right 
of his valour and hazards, again 
wisely awaited his time, and merely 
secured, by the treaty with Anjou, 
the subordinate sovereignty of Hol- 
land and Zealand, and the lordship 
of Friesland, with the title of Stadt- 
holder. 

But he was to feceive a higher 
advance in popularity by an act in- 
tended for his destruction. Eliza- 
beth had finally rejected Anjou’s suit. 
Always jealous of her power, per- 
haps affected by the levities insepar- 
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able from a Frenchman, still more 
justly influenced by her regard for 
the feelings of her people, which 
were all hostile te her marriage, the 
queen, now fifty years old, resigned 
coquetry, and dismissed her politi- 
cal lover, | But her rejection was 
softened by personal compliment, 
and by the still more substantial boen 
of an auxiliary fleet. Anjou, thus 
sustained, saw all rivalry disappear 
before him, entered the Netherlands 
in triumph, and was installed Duke 
of Brabant in the midst of great 
public festivities. 

Philip’s murderous proclamation 
was still without effect, but it had 
sunk deep into the heart of Gas- 
par de Anastro, a Spaniard, whose 
speculations in trade had failed, 
and who was living in gloomy po- 
verty in Antwerp. The sum of- 
fered for the prince’s assassination 
would retrieve his affairs at once. 
He opened his design to the Spanish 
governor of Gravelines, through 
whom he obtained a promise, under 
the king’s own hand, of a sum of 
money greatly exceeding the ori- 
ginal offer.* But Anastro, either 
a coward, or afraid of being suspect- 
ed and seized, delegated the act to 
a clerk in his house, a youth of 
twenty-three, called Juanillo, or, by 
his Flemish name, Jareguay. Jesuit- 
ism, the fruitful mother of guilt, 
could not suffer this crime to pass 
without taking her share. Juanillo 
was first eollieesed by a friar, and 
promised pardon and paradise. . He 
was further told that a spell should 
be put upon him, by which he might 
enter the prince’s presence invisibly, 
and then, disguised in the dress of 
one of the Duke of Anjou’s attend- 
ants, and blessed with the formal be- 
nediction of the priest, he was sent 
forward in full saintship to commit 
murder. 

That such monstrous perversions 
of the common feelings of nature, 
and the simplest dictates of religion, 
could find a way into the human 
mind, would be incredible, if it were 
not proved by many a bloody page 
in the annals of Popery. 

The 18th of March, the birthday 
of the Duke of Anjou, was fixed on 


for the deed. On that day the Prince 
of Orange was to give an entertain- 
ment to the Duke in Antwerp, and 
among the multitude of guests and 
a ants, the stranger ~— escape 
detection. He entered the palace 
unobserved. His first p was to 
shoot the prince while he was at 
dinner; and he attempted te ap- 
proach the table, but some obstacles 
continually occurring, he was then 
forced to wait until the guests rose. 
He planted himself in a niche in the 
hall through which the prince must 
pass, and on his coming close pre- 
sented a petition, and in the next 
instant fired at his head. William 
was, at the time, pointing out to a 
nobleman some tapestry on which 
the Spanish cruelties had been de- 
signed, and this slight but character- 
istic circumstance probably saved 
his life. The pistol was fired so 
near, that it burned his ruff and his 
beard, but the ball struck obliquely, 
entering the throat, breaking one of 
his teeth, and coming out at the left 
cheek, but without hurting the 
tongue. 
illiam fell, covered with blood. 
All was confusion. Some of the 
guards rushed forward to help the 
rince, some to seize the assassin. 
olicy would have been satisfied 
with his arrest, for the discovery of 
his accomplices. But there was no 
time.to think. One of the halberd- 
iers drove his spear through the 
murderer, while at the same mo- 
ment a page pas his sword into 
his bosom. He was dead, but the 
papers, by a singular oversight, left 
in his possession, revealed the name 
and practices of the conspirators. 
Frogs’ bones, rags, and the other 
components of amulets, were found 
upon him, and showed that the 
wretched criminal had been wrought 
on by superstition, not less than by 
avarice. His master, Anastro, fled, 
but Venero, his fellow-clerk,to whom 
the design had been first_proposed, 
and Zimmerman, the Dominican, 
who had promised him paradise, 
were put to death. _ In the assassin’s 
ocket the. Jesuit catechism was 
found, with a prayer to the angel 
Gabriel, imploring “ his intercession 





.. * The sum is stated by some at 28,000 ducats, by others 25,000 golden crowns, 
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with the Almighty and the. Virgi 
Mary’’ to speed him in the ae 
As if the proof of Popish interposi- 
tion was not yet sufficiently glaring, 
the Jesuits in subsequent years,open- 
ly recognised the criminals, as, mar- 
tyrs, gathered their remnants, and 
exposed them as relics to the wor- 
ship of the people. 

he news of this atrocious attempt 
spread consternation through the 
country. The first impression of the 
citizens of Antwerp was, that the 
Duke of Anjou had taken this un- 
worthy means of freeing himself 
from a dangerous rival, and the first 
impulse was a determination to ex- 
pel the French. But William, from 
the bed where he expected hourly 
to breathe his last, wrote to the ma- 
gistrates that the assassin was a Spa- 
niard, and entirely exonerated the 
Duke. Spain exulted in the belief 
that he was slain. The Reformed in 
every kingdom lamented for him as 
a loss to mankind. No man of his 
century was so much the object of 
European interest, as a champion or 
anenemy. But the grave did not 
close upon the panegyric. The 
wound was so dangerous, that the 
bleeding could be stopped only by 
a succession of persons for nine days 
pressing their thumbs upon it night 
and day. . But it was stopped at last, 
and the prince, to the wonder. and 
delight of the people, completely re- 
covered. _ 

Anjou had been an unhappy selec- 
tion for the head of a free state. 
Prodigal, profligate, and despotic, 
he determined to overthrow the con- 
stitution, and be a sovereign by the 
right of the sword. In 1583 he made 
a sudden attack upon Antwerp, with 
three thousand French troops, was 
beaten by the citizens, driven in dis- 
grace from the country; and when, 
after long negotiation, he was about 
to be suffered within its borders 
again, died suddenly, as was sup- 
posed, by poison, at an age almost 
too early for ambition, power, or vi- 
cissitude ; he expired at twenty- 
nine. 

The Prince of Orange was now 
within sight of the rank werthy of 
his services and virtues. The Uni- 
ted Provinces offered him their so- 
vereignty. The time and place of 
his inauguration were appointed, 
and he had already arrived at Delft, 
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where this high ceremony was to be 
performed, when,an event occurred 
which put an end to his labours and 
his life—to all but his fame. 

In May,.1584,.a man of a striking 
countenance and figure, about twen- 
ty-seven, of the name of Balthazar 
Gerard, made his appearance at the 

ince’s palace in Delft, bearing a 
etter, signed “ Francis Guyon,” re- 

resenting him as a friend of the Re- 
ormed, and making offers of intelli- 
gence concerning the Spanish coun- 
cils.. Ina few days after, he again 
presented himself, and exhibited to 
a, member of the council deputed to 
communicate with him, some blank 
passports of Count Mansfeldt, the 

panish general, as capable of being 
turned to the use of the States. The 
man’s manners, and the detail of his 
adventures, attracted the prince. 
His address must have been of no 
common order; for William once 
suffered him to bring intelligence 
even into his chamber, as he lay in 
bed, when the villain, as he after- 
wards declared, was on the verge of 
stabbing him. 

He now became affectedly pious, 
went perpetually to churches and 
chapels, and studied religious books. 
Having thus disarmed suspicion, he 
applied for money to fit himself out for 
a journey, which he was directed to 
make to Count Biron, in France, re- 
lative to some use of the passports. 
Ten or twelve crowns were given 
him. . With these he bought pistols. 
Now | ne my for the murder, he 
waited on the prince as he was go- 
ing to dinner, and asked a passport 
for his journey. But the bloody busi- 
ness in his mind, so near its perpe- 
tration, produced a wildness in his 
voice and manner which startled 
the princess ; and, in her alarm and 
aversion, she asked the prince what 
he could have to do with such a per- 
son. . William, strangely unsuspi- 
cious in a time of uhiyersal treach- 
ery, and with a decree of blood out 
against himself, gently told her his 
purpose, and passed on. After. din- 
ner, as he was ascending the stair- 
case leading to the upper rooms, he 
found his. applicant again awaiting 
him, holding.a passport in his right 
hand, as if for signature. A cloak was 
thrown over his shoulder, conceal- 
ing two pistols which he held under 
his left arm. The prince had his foot 
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upon the first step, when the assassin 
fired directly at his heart. Three 
bullets completely penetrated his 
body, entering at the left side, and 
coming out at the right. The prince, 
standing upright for a moment, but 
feeling ‘himself mortally wounded, 
exclaimed, with the piety and the 
patriotism which had been predomi- 
nant through his life, “Oh my God! 
take pity of my soul, for I am sore 
wounded. My God, take pity of my 
soul, and of this poor people !” His 
strength now failing, he was support- 
ed in the arms of one of his attend- 
ants, who placed him upon the stairs. 
As he lay evidently struggling with 
death, the Countess of Schwartzen- 
berg, his sister, knelt beside him, and 
asked, if he did not recommend his 
soul to the Lord Jesus Christ ? The 
answer was a faint “ Yes,” with his 
last breath. He was scarcely car- 
ried back into the dinner room, when 
he expired. 

William died in the profession of 
Calvinism. But his education, his 
knowledge of mankind, or his vigour 
of understanding, had rendered him 
practically the Lutheran which he 
had been theoretically reared. His 
first teachers had been Lutheran; 
his residence at the Court of Charles 
had made him Roman Catholic ; the 
habits of his country and his time 
made him, at his maturer age, a pro- 
fessor of Calvinism, but his toler- 
ance, mildness, and magnanimity, en- 
title him to a less exclusive name; 
he was a Christian. 

The assassin, on this occasion, was 
not sacrificed by the ill-judged zeal 
of those who must have looked upon 
his crime with repulsion and horror. 
He attempted to escape, but was 
taken; he even attempted fo justify 
himself, retorting on those who call- 
ed him traitor, “ That he was no 
traitor, and had done only what 
the King of Spain commanded him 
to do;” ending with the ferocious 
denunciation, “If I have not slain 
him, cursed be my ill fortune !” 

But his stubbornness gave way 
with the excitement of the hour, and 
in prison he lamented that he had 
yielded to the delusions of the Je- 
suits of Dole, whom he charged as 
the instigators of the murder; he 
wished that he had remained an 
humble tradesman in his own coun- 
try of Burgundy, and not fallen into 


this fury; but sullenly concluded 
with—“ What was done could not be 
undone, and he must pay for it!” 
He was executed four days after the 
murder ‘with the savage severities of 
the age, but he bore them with fierce 
determination, as he had declared 
that he would; he died without a 
roan. 

William had left four sons and 
eight daughters. But the eldest, 

illiam, was a  riromaet in Spain, 
since the time of his seizure at the 
University of Louvain. From thir- 
teen to five-and-forty he was kept in 
this captivity, and probably owed his 
life ‘only to the accident of havin 
had Philip himself for his godfather. 

Maurice, the second son, was now 
but seventeen years old. But the so- 
lemnity of the oath which he took 
over his father’s dead body to follow 
his principles, the necessities of the 
time, and the genius and gallantry 
already transpiring in this illustrious 
son of an illustrious sire, made the 
transfer of the government to him, 
not less a matter of wise policy 
than of national enthusiasm. 

He found the first step of his ad- 
ministration encumbered by difficul- 
ties insurmountable to all but the 
first rank of talent and intrepidity. 
Alexander Farnese, the son of the 
former Vice-queen, the Princess of 
Parma, was at the head of the Spa- 
nish army, 80,000 strong, in the Ne- 
therlands, with the first military re- 

utation in Europe, and deserving it 

y the most consummate tactical 
knowledge, followed by the most 
unbroken good fortune. A scarcely 
less formidable opponent was to be 
found in the assistance of Lord Lei- 
cester, the deputy of Elizabeth, 
whose insolence and inaptitude had 
thrown the States into utter confu- 
sion. For four years Maurice seem- 
ed to be hourly on the point of sink- 
ing with his sinking country. But 
despair is the heaviest crime that can 
be committed in arighteous cause. A 
deliverance was at hand from ano- 
ther point of the horizon. The va- 
nity and religious fury of Spain were 
to inflict her own deathblow. 

_ In May, 1587, the celebrated Ar- 
mada set sail from Lisbon and Co- 
runna for England. Its destruction 
forms one of the proudest events in 
a history memorable for signal ex- 
ploits of conduct and courage, It 
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rished in three days of battle. Of 

ts 140 ships of the line, but a me- 

lancholy {remnant ever returned; 
and from that day the star of Spain 
has gone down. The object of the 
Armada was persecution, or exter- 
mination. It was baffled by circum- 
stances so striking, that even in the 
glow of triumph, and the dejection 
of overthrow, the combatants on 
both sides cried out that the result 
was more the work of Heaven than 
of man. The cause of England was 
holy, and well may she rejoice in 
this proof, among a thousand others, 
that the faithful defence of her free- 
dom and her oy will never be 
left without an ally alike superior 
to human passion and human power. 

With the fall of the Armada fell 
the military renown of the Duke of 
Parma. He was to have commanded 
80,000 troops in the invasion. But 
he came to the shore only to witness 
the appalling spectacle of the Spa- 
nish navy torn to pieces by the Eng- 
lish cannon, or flying along in 
flames. Mutual recrimination em- 
bittered the correspondence between 
the Admiral and the Duke; and his 
popularity at Court declined, as an 
omen of his discomfiture in the 
field. 

A darker blight fell upon his name. 
His letters were discovered, ac- 
knowledging a share in the plot for 
murdering the Great Prince of 
Orange. is has been doubted, in 
defiance of the evidence under his 
own hand, on the ground of a great 
soldier’s honour. But he was an 
Italian and a bigot, and a bigot’s 
slave—sufficient links to have bound 
down a more reluctant mind. 

Maurice began his career by dri- 
ving the Duke of Parma from before 
the walls of Bergen-op-zoom. He 
followed up his success by twenty 
years of battle; the capture of fort 
cities; the overthrow of the Spanish 
armies in three general encounters, 
the most remarkable of their time, 
and by a long series of naval tri- 
umphs, which placed the United 
States in the first rank of maritime 
powers. 

Parma’s clouded career was eclo- 
sed at the age of forty-nine. He died 
in December, 1592, of the effects of a 
wound received the year before, of 
yexation, and, as it was asserted and 
strongly believed, of poison, adminis- 
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tered by Philip’s jealousy of his in, 
fluence with the Spanish troops, and 
his military name. 

A succession of governors of the 
Netherlands fell before the enterpri-+ 
sing spirit of Maurice, but the battle 
of Nieuport, (July 2, 1600,) would 
alone have established his rank as a 
consummate geueral. 

The Archduke Albert had taken 
the command of the Spanish forces 
on his arrival in September, the year 
before Maurice, by a singular no- 
velty in Flemish war, attacked him 
in the depth of winter, and drove in 
the Spanish posts. But this expedi- 
tion was merely the disguise for 
another of a more decisive order. 
Determining to strike a blow at the 
heart of the Netherlands, Maurice, 
with the most extraordinary secrecy, 
embarked the whole movable force 
of the States, 17,000 men, at Wal- 
eheren, in June, sailed and landed at 
Ghent, and instantly marched to the 
investment of Nieuport. 

The Archduke, indignant at the 
surprise, suddenly collected a force 
of twelve thousand men, hastened to 
repel the invader, and began the came 
paign by a successful attack on the 
vanguard of the enemy, consisting 
of three thousand troops, chiefly 
Scottish companies under Count Er- 
nest of Nassau. Maurice was, for 
once, surprised in turn by this da- 
ring attack ; but the Scots stood their 
ground with national valour, bore 
the brunt of the whole Spanish line, 
and retreated with the loss of a third 
of their force, only when they saw 
the army of Maurice prepared and 
moving up to action. The forces 
were nearly equal on both sides. 
But some source of peculiar dismay 
seems to have lowered the usual gal- 
lant countenance of the Princes of 
Orange; for the commissioners of 
the States retired from the field to 
Ostend, and Maurice, calling round 
him his brother Henry, and a circle 
of young nobles who had come te 
make the campaign, advised them to 
retire in time. Henry, then but six- 
teen, spiritedly refused his brother’s 
counsel, and his young companions 
followed his example. 

The action now began, by a charge 
of such desperation on the English 
force under Francis Vere, that they 
were driven from their ground, But 
a column of their countrymen, un- 
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der Horace, his celebrated brother, 
rushed forward to their support, and 
the Spaniards were kept at bay again. 
The conflict that now ensued is de- 
scribed as one of the fiercest known 


in war. It was one general melée 
of the sword and pike along the 
whole front. The Spaniards fought 
to retrieve their ancient renown; 
the English from the matural hardi- 
hood of the people; the Dutch from 
national abhorrence of their enemy, 
and the conviction that for them there 
was no alternative between total vies 
tory and irretrievable ruin. Four- 
and-twenty thousand of the bravest 
and most practised warriors were 
mingled and struggling with each 
other for life or death. At length 
the Archduke, who had exhibited re- 
markable presence of mind and va- 
Jour during the day, determined to 
crush his wearied opponents by a 
general charge of the Spanish ca- 
valry, the finest in Europe. They 
advanced, the struggle of pike and 
spear paused, and both armies stood 
still, as if to see the effect of this tre- 
mendous encounter. 

But Maurice had already provided 
for the emergency. While the Spa- 
nish squadrons were moving through 
the intervals of their lines, the Prince 
colleeted a battery of his heaviest 
guns on the spot where he expected 
the charge. The cavalry, in full gal- 
lop, were received with a deadly 
burst of fire. Horse and horseman 
were torn into ments, or flung 
into the air. The whole of the cavalry, 
overwhelmed by this shower of balls, 
recoiled. At the same moment one 
of those accidents occurred which 
has so often, of itself, turned the fate 
of battle. The Archduke’s char- 
ger, known by its splendid caparison, 
was seen, riderless, rushing through 
the field. An outery arose that the 
Archduke was slain. The cavalry 
were already hastily retiring from 
the storm of fire, upon their own in- 
fantry. The outcry produced an evi- 
dent confusion in the Spanish lines. 
Maurice saw that the victory was in 
his grasp. He ordered a general ad- 


vance, plunged upon the disordered 
enemy, and turned the field at once 
into a scene of remediless slaughter. 

It is curious to observe how elose- 
ly the features of this victory re- 
semble those of the crowing triumph 
of thelate war; fought, too,in the same 
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portion of Europe. In Waterloa we 
see the same daring valour on both 
sides, the same mixture of personal 
feelings with the public hostility, 
the same rivalry of the two generals. 
We see the attack made by one army 
with desperate fierceness, and sus- 
tained by the other with still more 
unexampled fortitude, Even the de- 
tails have a singular resemblance; 
the commencement of the battle by 
an attempt to overwhelm a wing, the 
continuance by a general attack 
along the line, the final assault by a 


charge of horse, the turning of that 
charge by artillery, and the gaining 
of the victory by a general advance 


in the moment of the enemy’s con- 
fusion. But there the similitude ends. 
There can be no comparison between 
the numbers of the contending ar- 
mies at Nieuport and the hundred 
and sixty thousand who fought at 
Waterloo; between the results, the 
partial dispersion of the Spanish 
troops, and the forty thousand slain 
and prisoners of the French army— 
the partial conquest of a province,and 
the overthrow of the mighty empire 
of Jacobinism ; between the limited 
fame of Maurice and Albert, and the 
hundred triumphs of Wellington, and 
the transcendent renown of that rai- 
ser and destroyer of sovereignties, 
warrior of warriors, Napoleon. 

The course of nature was now be- 
ginning to extinguish the hostilities 
which neither policy nor humanity 
could soften. In December 1598 
Philip died, at the age of seventy- 
two; a man who had made his own 
misery in a degree almost unequal- 
jed in the records of despotic and 
cruel minds. He died calm and cal- 
lous, devoted to the ceremonies of a 
superstition which gave his bigoted 
and bitter spirit full room for the ex- 
ercise of its malignity, and loving it 
for its evil. His death was felt as a 
relief to mankind. 

Elizabeth, our own unrivalled mo- 
narch, his perpetual enemy and con- 
queror, soon - followed him to the 
grave, (March 24, 1602,) in the seven- 
tieth year of her age, and the fort, 
fifth of a reign which, beginning in 
the severest trials, was carried on 
with combined wisdom and virtue, 
and closed in a general triumph of 
England, freedom, and Christianity. 
In 1609, Henry 1V. fell by the hand 
of an assassin, leaving behind him 
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the most brilliant character of the 
most brilliant people, unequalled 
among kings for political science, 
among courtiers for personal grace, 
and among soldiers for chivalrous 
intrepidity ; but degraded in his pri- 
vate name by the most dissolute 
pursuit of pleasure, and in his pub- 
lic honour by the scandal, before 
God and man, of apostasy. To gain 
acrown, he forfeited hisreligion,and, 
after a few years, darkened by the 
scorn and distrust of the gallant men 
who had placed that crown upon his 
head, he died by the dagger of a 
riest of that religion which he had 
insulted Heaven to reconcile. 

The years of the Prince of Orange, 
too, drew toaclose. Attaining the 
highest honours as the champion of 
his country, he had been tempted by 
the fatal ambition to become its mas- 
ter. The resistance of its patriots 
made him suspicious, pat and des- 

otic. A rival soldier, the famous 

pinola, started up at the head of the 
Spanish armies, as if to tarnish the 
glories of his, declining years; and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to raise 
the siege of Breda, the city of his 
ancestors, he retired exhausted to the 
Hague, and died, (23d April, 1625,) 
after a life of fifty-nine years passed 
in the highest occupations of state 
and war. 

Maurice had never married, and 
his titles, and the stil] higher honours 
of his public duties, descended to his 
brother Henry Frederic, the third 
son of the great William. Inheriting 
the genius and success of his family, 
the States-General in gratitude de- 
clared that the honours and employ- 
ments of the Stadtholderate should 
be thenceforth hereditary in his 
house ; and the decree was solemnly 
presented in a gold box tohis son Wil- 
liam, then an infant three years old. 
The Nassau line had now risen to the 
rank of sovereigns, as the reward of 
signal conduct and heroism, Buta 
still higher rank of sovereignty was 
in reserve. In 164], William, the 
only son of the Prince of Orange, 
married the Princess Mary, the eldest 
daughter of our Charles the First. 
But dying in his twenty-fourth year, 
he bequeathed his dignities to a son, 
William Henry, (born November 4, 
1650,) who was to realize on a larger 
scale the struggles and the successes 
of his illustrious race :—To fight the 


battle of civil liberty on the conti- 
nent; to accomplish the still loftier 
supremacy of true religion in Eng- 
land. But the career.ef Williamrthe 
Third belongs to our own history too 
intimately to be traced here. . 

The treaty of Munster, (January 
80, 1648,) established the entire in- 
dependence of the States-General 
of Holland and. the United Provin- 
ces; then gloriously concluding a 
war, which, with the first intermis- 
sion of hostilities in 1609, had lasted 
eighty years. 

William died childless. He was 
the last of the direct line of the great 
Prince of Orange, and his estates 
were bequeathed to. Prince. Frison 
of Nassau, his cousin, and Stadthold- 
er of Friesland. 

The defeat of the Armada had be- 
gun the fall of Spain, and she gra- 
dually sank out of the first order of 
nations. France, from the middle 
of the seventeenth century, had risen 
into her place, and become the great 
disturber. But the blows first given 
by William, and followed up with 
still sterner vigour by Marlborough 
and Eugene, at length broke down 
the strength. of. this restless and 
porertnl people, and the. peace of 

trecht (January, 1712) gave peace 
to Europe, wearied with useless 
slaughter. A remarkable change 
took place at this period in the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands. They 
were given by the treaty to Charles 
the Sixth, the new Emperor, and 
former rival of Philip of France, the 
new King of Spain. They were 
thenceforth the Austrian Nether- 
lands; and thus the haughty country 
which had so long perverted its 
power over the Belgian provinces, 
saw at once her foreign territories 
given to a stranger, and a stranger 
wading through her blood to the.na- 
tive throne. 

But the punishment.of Spain, the 
head-quarters. of Popery, .was not 
yet. complete. She sank from ob- 
scurity to obscurity, until her once 
mighty name became obsolete in 
Europe, or known only as the instru- 
ment and victim.of, France; always 
defeated in war, yet suflering im 


peace more than the poverty, the 


tyranny, and the waste of war, and 
finally retaining nothing of , herself 
but her love of private revenge, her 
haughty scorn of industry, her bar- 
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barian hatred of knowledge, and her 
fierce devotedness to the most mind- 
less, melancholy, and cruel’ of all 
superstitions. She was to be roused 
from this apathy in our own time, 
but it was only by the most terrible 
infliction of waron record; a contest 
which mingled all the elements of 
civil and foreign hostility. Even this 
storm had not the power to stimulate 
her to\permanent vigour. She grew 
tired of the generous labour of free- 
dom, cast away the burden of con- 
stitution, and has again voluntarily 
Jain down in chains. 

Policy and family alliance still 
continued to join the interests of 
Holland and England. In 1734, the 
young Prince of Orange,the successor 
of his father in the Stadtholderate of 
Friesland, married the Princess Anne, 
the daughter of George the Second. 
The Seven Years’ war, in which Fre- 
deric of Prussia and Maria Theresa 
fought forthe Germancrown, brought 
Louis the Fifteenth as a conqueror 
to the borders of the States. Their 
danger awoke them toa recollection 
of the line from which they had so 
often derived security. William the 
Fourth was proclaimed Stadtholder- 
General, and the dignity was finally 
made hereditary in both the male 
and female descent of Orange Nas- 
sau. The Stadtholder died in 1751, 
after a reign rendered fortunately 
obscure by the general peace of 
Europe, and was succeeded by his 
son William the Fifth, who connect- 
ed his family with Prussia by a mar- 
riage with the niece of Frederic the 
Great in 1766. All now seemed se- 
cure. Buta burst of evils, such as 
had never shaken Europe before, and 
whose shock still vibrates through 
all nations, was’ preparing in the 
midst of this profound tranquillity. 

Frederic and Maria ‘Theresa, 
scarcely released from mutual slaugh- 
ter, and Catherine of Russia, whose 
hands were scarcely free from the 
chains with which she had been 
threatened by her barbarian and half- 

mad husband, startled Europe, and 
consigned their own names to eter- 
nal infamy, by the seizure of Po- 
land. 

It is as easy to trace, as it is im- 
possible to doubt, the tremendous 
retribution which followed. The 
first blow fell on Austria. A sudden 
spirit of change, then new to Europe, 
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started up in the Austrian Nether- 
lands. here was something to 
praise as well as something to blame 
in’ this revolution. Joseph the Se- 
cond, who had succeeded the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, was a refor- 
mer; but he was a royal reformer, 
and his subjects naturally distrusted 
the liberty that came enforced by 
Austrian dragoons. Joseph was a 
Voltairist; and when he proclaimed 
religious toleration, the priesthood 
and the people alike shrunk from 
the boon offered to religion by infi- 
delity. The first tumults broke out 
in Brussels, headed by Vander Noot, 
an advocate of some popular talent 
and activity. An Austrian army 
marched upon Brabant, and the bay- 
onet decided the quarrel of the theo- 
logians. Vander Noot fled, returned 
in the first relaxation of arms, was 
named by his adherents Agent Ple- 
nipotentiary of Brabant, and conti- 
nued to perplex the philosophy of 
the free-thinking emperor. 

But a new and more fearful spirit 
was now rising from the cloud of 
popular commotion. Young repub- 
licanism started up by.the side of 
ancient prejudice, and soon out- 
stripped the tardy movements of its 
predecessor. ‘The leader of this as- 
piring party was also an advocate, 
Vanck, a man of vigorous ability, 
but inflamed with a passion for over- 
throw. One influence more was 
alone wanting, and it was found in 
Vander Mersch, a soldier of fortune, 
who put himself at the head of the 
patriot levies, and in a variety of 
encounters with the imperial troops 
displayed extraordinary conduct and 
intrepidity, The Austrian generals, 
surrounded by national insurrection, 
were paralysed; Brabant and Flan- 
ders were cleared of their troops; 
the Jeader of revolution made his 
triumphal entry into Brussels in 
1790; and the seven southern pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, adopting 
the example of the northern, pub- 
lished their Confederation, by the 
“title of the United States of Belgium, 
to the world. 

In later days, we have seen Bel- 
gium borrow its revolution from 
France, but France had been the 
first borrower. The Belgium Revo- 
Jution of 1790 was the French Revo- 
lution of 1798, but on a smaller scale, 
and fortunately unstained with royal 
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blood. We find the same commence- 
ment in justified popular discontent 
—the same sudden mixture of an 
aversion to all authority—the same 
predominance of perverted law and 
unprincipled force—the same eleva- 
tion of obscure soldiership to mili- 
tary rank—the same defeat of esta- 
blished institutions, and the regular 
forces of the state—the same crea- 
tion of a republic, and the same sub- 
missiou to a Dictator. 

But here the comparison ends, and 
France, commissioned first to asto- 
nish, and then to scourge Europe, 
went on from strength to strength, 
from crime to crime, and from tri- 
umph to triumph, with an atrocious 
grandeur, which suffered no minor 
object to engross the eye—the pa- 
rent revolution withered away, and 
was forgotten in the shadow of its 
gigantic offspring. But short-lived 
as it was, it enjoyed the triumph of 
having baffled the most powerful 
monarch of Europe. Joseph’s last 
words were, that Belgium had sent 
him to his grave, (20th Jan. 1791.) 

With this commotion raging at her 
gates, Holland could not be long tran- 
quil. A party arose which proclaimed 
themselves the Friends of the People, 
began by attempting the overthrow 
of the government. The Stadtholder 
was suddenly deprived of the com- 
mand of the troops, and removed 
from all his offices. The injured 

rince justly appealed to his allies. 

e was soon redressed. England 
declared her strong displeasure; and 
Prussia, sending au army of 20,000 
men under the Duke of Brunswick, 
in a three weeks’ campaign swept 
the mob of patriotism from the land, 
and restored the sovereign. 

But revolution was to be conquer- 
or at last. The French Republic 
poured its troops into the Belgian 
provinces. Insurrection had there 
already done its work, and the fa- 
mous victory of Jemappes, gained by 
Dumourier, and the still more fa- 
mous victory of Fleurus by Piche- 
gru, less conquered the Netherlands 
than seconded the wishes of the peo- 
ple for the fall of the Austrian supre- 
macy. But French republicanism 
never forgot French aggrandisement. 
To the popular indignation, the Ne- 
therlands were finally declared, b 
the treaty of Campo-Formio, (17 
October, 1797,) a portion of France, 
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and the nation was left to feel the 
disgrace of political extinction, and 


probably to repent the follies of a 
too rash zeal for an ill understood 
liberty. 

The next French conquest was 
Holland. A frost of sigual intensity 
turned the natural defences of the 
country, the rivers and morasses, 
into bridges for the enemy’s march. 
Pichegru, at the head of 100,000 
troops, exulting with victory, and 
still more exulting with the wild 
animation of republicanism, swept 
all obstacles before him, overpower- 
ed, in a series of desperate encoun- 
ters, the steady valour of the British 
army, commanded by the Duke of 
York, with a bravery, and even with 
a talent, which nothing but party 
could deny, but which were render- 
ed fruitless to all but the national 
honour by the smallness of his force, 
and the irresistible circumstances of 
the time; and, proclaiming universal 
freedom, advanced to the capital. 
The Stadtholder withdrew, but not 
by an ignominious flight. He re- 
paired to the presence of the States- 
General, then sitting at the Hague, 
formally deposited his power in their 
hands until better times, and then 
embarked for England, the common 
refuge of exiled royalty and religion. 
The French general proclaimed the 
downfall of priestcraft and kingcraft, 
and followed the proclamation by 
the demand of a hundred millions of 
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Holland had now to feel the full 
eaprice of her formidable deliverer. 
She was declared the Batavian Re- 

ublic, te please the democracy of 
Poends : she was next declared a 
mouarchy, to give a crown to Louis, 
the brother of Napoleon; and she 
was finally declared a province: of 
France, to feed the insatiable am- 
bition of Napoleon himself. In all 
the changes, she was crushed, plun- 
dered, and insulted like a bond- 
slave. 

But the ruin of the French armies 
in the great campaign of Moscow, 
which revived the hopes of Europe, 
awoke the vigour of Holland. In- 
surrection spread through the small- 
er towns; deputies were sent to in- 
vite the son of the late Stadtholder, 
the present King, to resume the go- 
vernment. He was proclaimed in 
the Hague, (17th November, 1818,) 
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and on the 86th, the Prince, escorted 
by a small force of 200 English ma- 
rines, landed, and was received with 
universal joy. The writer of the pre- 
sent sketch was in Holland at this pe- 
riod, and ean give full testimony to 
the popular delight. William, thesixth 
Stadtholder, was inaugurated by the 
title of Sovereign Prince, at Am- 
sterdam,in March 1814,. The treaty 
of Paris, (30th May, 1814,) confirm- 
ed by the treaty of London, gave a 
new extent to his dominions. It 
decided the union of Belgium and 
Holland as one monarchy. In 1815, 
the Sovereign Prince was proclaimed 
William L, King of the Netherlands; 
a constitution was framed on free 
principles; and Holland and Bel- 
gium, relieved from all danger by 
the fall of Napoleon, were pro- 
nounced destined to a long repose. 
We have lived to see the fallacy 
of this political prediction, in the 
violent and total upbreaking of that 
union. But that it ever was pro- 
nounced, is a dishonour to political 
sagacity. The Union was formed of 
utterly discordant elements ;—differ- 
ence of language, difference of com- 
mercial interests, and difference of 
national habits. But there was one 
source of variance still more inca- 
pable of being reconciled. Belgium 
was Roman Catholic. It is among 
the perpetual] and singular features 
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of Popery, that its priestheod, power - 
less for national good, is irresistible 
in the cause of nationalevil. With- 

out the vigour to rectify a single 

popular vice, to clear away a vulgar 
prejudice, or to stimulate a personal 

virtue, it knows no rival in the art 
of rousing the people to the wildest 
excesses of popular commotion. 
Without the faculty to heal a siagle 
public error of the state,it can over- 
throw the state with a word, 

A Protestant prince has now as- 
sumed the crown of Belgium ; it re- 
mains for time, and probably for no 
long time, to shew the feebleness of 
his possession. Popery will not en- 
dure the mildest dominion of Pro- 
testantism. It must be superior, or 
it is nothing. It must have the au- 
thority to resist the natural progress 
of the human mind, to live on the 
spoils of national industry, and to 
interpose between man and the right 
of choosing his own way to salvation, 
or it turns from the most abject flat- 
terer of royalty into the most daring 
and indefatigable rebel. The Belgian 
King may secure his throne, like 
Henry IV., by apostasy; but we 
will not insult an honourable man, 
and one so nearly allied with Eng- 
land, by reminding him of the thorns 
which apostasy sowed upon the re- 
negade’s pillow, and its utter degre. 
dation to his name, 
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** loveliness 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 


THERE ars to exist among our 
writers of all grades, an isresistible 

assion for introductory mottoes, 

rom the newspaper essayist to the 
author of a novel, historical or hyste- 
rical, a quotation from some bygone 
retainer of the Muses, must act as a 
sort of master of the ceremonies to 
the matter of its chapter. I think I 
hear my readers ask—“ What possi- 
ble connexion can exist between your 
own quotation above, and the head- 
ing or title by which it is preceded ?” 
My answer is,—‘“ You shall know in 
good time,” it was a maxim of an 
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old friend of mine, that more inform. 
ation was often to be had by list- 
ening than by asking questions ; and 
the maxim is of peculiar value to 
those who wish to get credit for 
knowing many things, of which the 

really know no more than Lord Al- 
thorp of finance, Lord Grey of theo- 
logy, (although he can make bishops, ) 
Hunt of modesty, Lord J. Russell of 
constitutional reform, or O’Connell 
of the manners, principles, or cour 
rage of a gentleman. To ask ques- 
tions is to proclaim your ignorance, 
and what man of the world will come 
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mit so great a mistake? Let him 
wait awhile, and things will come 
out of themselves. I was acquaint- 
ed twenty years with a man whom 
I never suspected of being ignorant 
of the dead languages, he always 
contrived so well to appear to feel 
the application of a classic quota- 
tion. ie addressed to him in con- 
versation, he gave a significant nod of 
the head—a “ very true”—* nothing 
more just”—* quite apt”—a smile 
gave qualified assent, and sometimes 
he has had even the hardihood to 
venture on a decided laugh! How 
he managed the matter I cannot tell, 
unless that with the eye of an ana- 
tomist he watched the action of the 
muscles of the face, connecting them 
with the passion or sentiment ex- 
preteen, or that he was fortunate in 

appy equivocation: deaf people do 
wonders this way, and why may not 
the same be the instinctive property 
of ignorance ? 

The poet’s mystified definition of 
the charm of simplicity in the female 
costume, will. be fully understood by 
the lover of Nature transporting him- 
self from; trimly dressed and ultra- 
ornate England, to the less cultiva- 
ted,'but. more various and strong] 
characteristic scenery of Ireland, if 
the stirring interest of human life 
consists, in a great degree, of ungra- 
tified wishes, in like manner, much 
of the interest of Irish scenery arises 
from the same cause. In England, 
Art has done so much, that she has 
become more than the “ handmaid” 
of Nature—she has subdued her mis- 
tress to her own power, and so co- 
vered her in her own livery, that 
scarcely any distinction subsists be- 
tween them. The alternations of 
the waste and the cultivated, of plea- 
sure.and surprise, cease to affect us ; 
the power of contrast is lost in the 
uniform continuity of the richest 
cultivation, and the feelings of the 
traveller are reduced to a state of 
quietude, like the becalmed waters, 
losing in rest the animation constitu- 
ting sublimity. Look at the scener 
of England (proper), and if aske 
what you would add to its richness, 
you would answer—* Nothing,” If 
asked how you would increase its 
more striking effect, you would 
probably reply, by reducing the ex- 
uberance oF art, which encumbers 
and imparts sameness to its aspect. 
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This illustrates the power of simpli- 
city in the personal decoration of a 
female. 
Travelling in England awakens less 
of the springs of dramatic interest— 
will engage the passions less than 
travelling in Ireland, where the dark 
bleak bog and moor contrast withthe 
vivid green of her beautiful fields; 
the lofty mountains, the lesser undu- 
lating hills, and sequestered vallies— 
the intermixture of severest sterility 
with tracts of pasturage, which, in 
native strength of production, fattens 
an ox to the acre—the wild woods 
too scantily relieving the heathery 
sides of the mountains—the clear and 
sparkling streams—the generally re- 
spectable and often noble rivers, pas- 
toral all; and the numerous lakes, 
diverse and multiform in size, and 
shape, and beauty, cast over the sur- 
face of Ireland. Then the Danish 
raths or forts, crowning almost every 
eminence ; the relics of old chapels 
mocking calculation of their dates, 
and surrounded by the tumuli of a 
race who seem destined never to 
find repose but in death; the-round 
towers equally mocking antiquarian 
conjecture of their uses; the proud 
monastic ruins that, relatively to'the 
state of society, still proclaim the 
gorgeous temporalities of the Church 
before the period of the Reformation, 
and in the rich and happy choice of 
their sites, tell of the superiar wealth, 
power, and worldly enjoyments, of 
the Popish priesthood through all its 
orders, At various points of: view 
the high lonely castle, and quadran- 
gular towers, within whose strong 
and gloomy walls the rude Chiefs or 
Toparchs of ancient days lived in re- 
ciprocal fear and hatred, snatching 
their physical enjoyments from the 
steeled grasp of danger, and main- 
taining their feverish and hazardous 
existence—their constantly disputed 
and barbarous dominion, by interna- 
tional warfare! Such inanimate me- 
morials of the barbaric ages, can 
scarcely be said to meet the eye of 
a Srodline in England. -Splendid and 
interesting remains of “ the olden 
time” are there, but they are those 
(even the remotest) of a state of ci- 
vilisation to which Ireland has not yet 
arrived, and never will while Doyles 
and O’Connélls spring up in her soil, 
and we have rulers who regard the 
Christianity of the Reformation as 
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little as:they do the oaru of their 
King. Unhappily Ireland abounds 
in the moral evidences of a barbarity 
which has not yet passed away, and 
which, with the help of Popery, pro- 
miges to bid defiance to the generally 
subduing influence of time, upon 
whose backward path we shall cast 
a furtive glance. 

It is now nearly three centuries 
since Spencer the poet lived and 
wrote. He bore evidence to the na- 
tural beauties of Ireland in his day: 
its topographical aspect he thus de- 
scribes. “ And sure it is yet a most 
beautiful and sweet country as any is 
under heaven, being stored through- 
out with many goodly rivers, reple- 
nished with all sorts of fish most 
abundantly, sprinkled with very many 
sweet islands, and goodly lakes, like 
little inland seas, that will carry even 
ships upon their waters; adorned 
with goodly woods, even fit for build- 
ing of houses and _ ships, so commo- 
diously, as that if some princes in 
the world had them, they would soon 
hope to be lords of all the seas, and 
ere long of all the world.” The ri- 
vers and lakes remain in’ spite of 
their proprietors, but, for the most 
pat, .the woods have disappeared 
before the advances of modern lux- 
ury and extravagance. There are 
still, however, many districts where- 
in the bold and continuous woods 
delight the eyes of the traveller for 
miles together. Whoever follows the 
cqurse of the Suire, as I have, from 
“ sweet Clonmel” to.“ rich Water- 
ford,” as they are named by Spencer, 
will see even yet, maugre the devast- 
ations of the axe, the mountains 
clothed from their basés to their lofty 
summits, with trees chiefly of the 
monarch oak, viewing themselves, 
Narcissus-like, in the mirror of the 
beauteous Suire, those on the imme- 
diate banks dipping their pendent 
branches in her clear and full-flowing 
waters. . Magic powers of mental as- 
sociation, that fill up hey wide and 
deep spaces of time, and bring to the 
heart and memory of age the warm 
rush of juvenile feeling and circum- 
stances! I cannot pane Clonmel, and 
the beautiful Suire, and not live again 
over the days of my boyhood. Read- 
er, make it your own case. I went to 
school there. Where is my kind 


master, honest Tom Chaytor, the 
Quaker, who mingled in our sports 
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as a boy, yet never compromised his 
authority and his duty as a precept- 
or; who was obeyed more through 
love than fear, and who even in fear 
was beloved? Where is he? Long 
laid in a grave which could not en- 
tomb the memory of his worth! 
Where are my schoolfellows? Ah! 
that is a question nearer home. I 
know not that there live one dozen 
out of the fifty who buzzed in the 
school-room, and shouted in the play- 
ground. I know not if there are 
three individuals, wiose crispy locks 
of youth are turned to grey, who 
care one straw whether all the rest 
be living or dead! how the living 
fare, or how the dead died! Such is 
the world. 

Icannot forget that there first flash- 
ed on my soul the lightning of a 
Curran’s eloquence, Duquery’s calm- 
er advocacy, Toler’s precision of lan- 

uage, Scott’s impudence, Bully 
gan’s fierce aspect and storming en- 
ergy, who indeed was wont to 


‘* Tear a passion ‘to tatters ;” 


and’ more than all, and above all, 
Barry Yelverton, afterwards Lord 
Avonmore, certainly the greatest 
man of his day. Where are they 
all? Gone! gone! gone! They have 
escaped witnessing the degradation 
of their country in the triumphs of 
Popery; the degradation of the bar in 
the prostitution of its honours—and 
I have lived to see all. 

What a picture of life, now obso- 
lete, did an assize week then pre- 
sent! Those who think that the 
judges, the sheriff, the counsel and 
attorneys, the jurors, grand and petit, 
the criminals and their accusers, &c., 
constituted all that was necessary to 
a “ general jail delivery,” are great- 
ly mistaken. There were other 
classes whose attendance was indis- 
pensable, not merely to “ the head 
and front,” but to the head and feet 
of justice ; these were the hair-dress- 
ers and shoe-blacks, a race now ex- 
tinct, and who, from Dublin, (par 
excellence,) went circuit as regular] y 
as did those Whose extremities of 
understanding they so materially as- 
sisted to furnish. The French Revo- 
lution of 1789, was, indeed a revolu- 
tion to them, and they have feelin 
cause to curse crops a la Brutus an 
long pantaloons. But I have taken 
an excursion out of the direct road, 
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for which, Mr Editor, I beg your and 
your readers’ pardon. 
More southerly still, there are the 
noble woods which fringe the banks 
of the Blackwater, the prime charm 
of the seenery of Lismore: those of 
Shillela, in the county Wicklow, are 
identified with the pugnacity of the 
Irish character. Wicklow! beauti- 
ful county! who that has visited 
that Eden of Ireland, can refuse to 
it the application of the following 
description from the“ Fairy Queen ?” 
“ Fresh shadows fit to shroud from sun- 
ny ray ; 

Fair lawns to take the sun in seasotis due; 

Sweet springs in which a thousand 
nymphs did play ; 

Soft rumbling brooks, that gentle slum- 
bers drew ; 

High-reared mounts, the lands about to 
view ; 

Low-looking dales, disloign’d from com- 
mon gaze; 

Delightful bowers, to solace lovers true; 

False labyrinth, fond ranners’ eyes to daze; 

All which, by Nature made, did Nature's 
self amaze.” 

Let no Englishman, who visits 
Dublin in summer, and who has 
three days to spare, and five pounds 
in his pocket, incur the reproach of 
not having seen the county Wick- 
low, from Enniskerry to Rathdrum. 
He will find on the road moral 
points of contemplation for his mind, 
as well as the beautiful and pictu- 
resque in nature to delight his eye. 
Owing to the cares of a good and re- 
ligious landlord, Enniskerry is now, 
not only one of the handsomest, if 
not the most handsome, village in 
Ireland, but also the happiest ; for, 
owing to the untired zeal and pasto- 
ral labours of its exemplary rector, 
the Reverend Ropert Day, itis the 
freest from the ordinary vices of so- 
ciety. The word of God has been 
diligently sewn in it, and its fruits 
are manifest—industry, sobriety, reli- 
gious feeling, and, necessarily, peace, 
are in its dwellings ; the same bless- 
ings pervade the whole of the reve- 
rend gentleman’s parish, and the 
demeanour and appearance of its 
apr scarcely permit one to be- 

ieve that he is in Ireland. The town 
of Bray is but three miles from En« 
niskerry—the parishes join, yet they 
exhibit the strongest moral contrast ; 
and why? Perhaps it is, that the 
rector of the former is one of those 
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liberals of the Church who see little 
or no difference between the creeds 
of the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic—one of those shepherds who can 
receive no distinction between the 
lack sheep’ and the white; if so, 
wlio can wonder that the character. 
istics of Popery prevail ? 

The Dargle, one of those romans 
tie glens with which the county 
Wicklow abounds, lies close by En- 
niskerry—I need not describe it. 
The next point of moral reflection is 
Tenehinch, the beautifully situated 
residence of that once boast and 
glory of Ireland, the late Right Ho- 
nourable Henry Grarran. Pause, 
traveller, on the little bridge that 
fronts Tenehinch-house. On your 
left hand, the lawn is divided by the 
beautiful pastoral stream wherein 
its late master was wont to lave his 
limbs every morning, winter and 
summer: the mansion is a modest 
one, but it was, what it is not now, 
the domestic temple of a great 
mind. It was originally an inn, and 
there are yet living those who have 
had in it “ entertainment for man 
and horse.” The purchase of it was 
among the first fruits of the L.50,000, 
the national composition in payment 
of the full debt of national gratitude 
for the equivocal benefits of 1782. 
The last time that I stood on that 
bridge, leaning on its battlement, 
and looking at the house, a tide of 
interesting recollections rushed on 
my mind; the various situations in 
which I had seen that man so pro- 
minently and honourably identified 
with the history of his country, 
passed in array before me. His name 
and portraits in the magazines of 
that day, combined with “free 
trade,” and “ the volunteers,” were 
familiar to my boyhood. Ata more 
advanced period [ listened to him, 
the Demosthenes of the Irish House 
of Commons, and every passion ac- 
knowledged the irresistible powers 
of his eloquence. ‘In 1798 he was 
suspected of the O’Connellism of 
that period—the unnatural, and 
therefore improbable, wish to de- 
stroy his own political creation— 
the independent federal connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland; 
his portraits were removed from 
their places of honour—his name 
erased from the Privy-Council, and 
his person all but proscribed! And 
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what was his offence? No greater, I 
solemnly believe, than that now of 
the King’s Lieutenant—suffering the 
enemies of England a too easy access 
to his closet. He was not a United 
Trishman; but @ man who was, and 
who recently and publicly boasted 
of the treasen, is. a privy-counsellor, 
a newly appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of a county where almost all were 
United Irishmen, and the bosom 
friend of the Irish Viceroy ! I wasin 
the gallery of the House of Commons 
the memorable morning when the 
exile of obloquy, not of guilt, re-en- 
tered the theatre of his patriotic fame, 
to revivify his wasted fires at the altar 
of his country, and save frem its 
grave the constitution which he had 
nursed in itscradle. The ravages of 
ingratitude and calumny were visi- 
ble in his attenuated person and fee- 
ble steps; he was supported to the 
Speaker’s chair by two compatriots, 
like himself now no more; strong 
dramatic effect gave all its aids to the 
scene—never shall I forget it! The 
morning’s twilight mingled with the 
flickering of the expiring lamps; 
the members, at either side of the 
House, occupying the back benches, 
were struggling with, or had yield- 
ed to, a temporary repose: but the 
sound of Grattan’s name was elec- 
tric; the whisper of his approach 
was, in its effect, as the blast of the 
trumpet—every reclining head was 
raised, every eye open to attention. 
The privilege of —s seated while 
he spoke yielded to his weakness ; 
his speech on that occasion—all that 
followed—is matter of history. Grat- 
tan, Saurin, Plunkett, Bushe—all the 
new allies of Irish independence (so 
called) vainly brought their great ta- 
lents to the contest ; the friends of 
permanent British connexion sup- 
ported the legislative union in the 
full principles and solemn compacts 
of Protestant ascendency. ‘Those 
principles have been abandoned, the 
contracts have been broken ; Protest- 
ants are depressed, if not actually 
persecuted; Roman Catholics are 
cherished and elevated. But for this 
distinction it could not be known 
that there is a government in Ire- 
land; and if the policy that now fa- 
tally rules the King’s councils be not 
soon and utterly reversed, it needs 
not the prophetic pitt to perceive, in 
the lurid vista of no distant time; 
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the desolation of Ireland, or her se- 
paration from the British luwperial 
crowh 
I next saw him returned member 
for Dublin in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, where, until his death, he was 
faithful to imperial interests. Can the 
same be said of his sons ? Let public 
opinion answer. The old patriot 
rede once more on popular favour— 
an unsteady and capricious support, 
and never better nor more finely de- 
scribed than by the late Lord Avon- 
more, in his place in the Irish House 
of Lords, and in reference to Mr 
Grattan (as well as I recollect) while 
preced in political abeyance. Inthe 
mperial Parliament he had honestly 
denounced a French party existing 
in this country. The O'Connell lea- 
ven was then beginning to work 
among the Roman Catholic rabble, 
and on Mr Grattan’s second election 
his life was assailed by the wretches 
who now worship the arch-agitator 
of Ireland’s peace; it was attempted 
to throw him over the battlements of 
one of the bridges into the river, and 
with difficulty, and some bruises, he 
escaped to his house in Stephen’s 
Green — such the vicissitudes of a 
political life! Were he alive now, 
his noble attributes would avail him 
nothing in a competition with the 
vulgar beastly-minded Popish dema- 
gogue, whose legislative nominee one 
of his sons has descended to become. 
Here terminated the peristrephic 
images of his public life, while I 
looked, and thought, and heard the 
murmuring of the type of passing 
time which flowed beneath me. But 
my recollections did not end here. 
The private and social hours of a 
great man are always deeply inte- 
resting, and one loves to see him di- 
vested of the rigid panoply in which 
he appears before the public eye, 
and his mind and manners at ease, 
and in the free action allowed by 
the dishabille of conversation at his 
own or a friend’s table.. That ad- 
vantage was among the social gens 
of my life. I passed a summer in 
Mr Grattan’s beautiful vicinage, and 
had the honour of dining with him 
at. Tenehinch in a small and select 
circle. He was very temperate of 


table enjoyment. His conversation, 
although perfectly easy, partook of 
the epigrammatic character of his 
public speaking. Mr Hardy, the bio- 
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grapher of the Earl of Charlemont, 
or rather the historian of that noble- 
man’s times, was of the party. He 
lodged in the neighbourhood under 
distressing circumstances of every 
kind : he was en in two labours 
at the time, both not pursued’ with 
equal assiduity. He was writing his 
life of Lord Charlemont, while he 
was the tender and affectionate nurse 
and guardian of a demented wife; 
the first was often and willingly in- 
termitted, the second never; he and 
the object of his cares are both gone 
off the scene. Poor Hardy—he was 
faithful to his party, and zealous in 
its service. His character gave him 
more weight with the public than 
other men derived fiom their wealth 
and connexions ; as a speaker, how- 
ever, he ranked but in the second 
class. He shared with Mr Grattan the 
patronage, in early life, of the Earl 
of Charlemont, both having been in- 
troduced into the Irish Parliament 
by that nobleman, who, in this way, 
practically refuted Lord John Rus- 
sell’s arguments against nomination 
boroughs ; and should the Reform 
Bill pass, to the extinction of those 
nurseries and asylums of talent, 
farewell to the political patronage 
of modest merit, statistical know- 
ledge, and high-minded integrity: 
the vulgar, the impudent, the bust- 
ling and the brutal panders to the 
popular passions and prejudices, will 
acquire the ascendant. Hardy shared 
the too common lot of those who 
will not or know not how to make 
their public principles subservient 
to their private interests—he lived 
for a long time poor, andd ied poor. 
The same shameful and cruel ne- 
lect of the useful partisan is carried 
into our own day: but it must be 
acknowledged that it is monopolized 
here, in Ireland, by the Protestant 
party. The assailants of our insti- 
tutions pay their instruments well 
—there is no lack of liberality,as the. 
O’Connell tribute testifies ; while, 
on the side where wealth most 
abounds, and where all is at issue 
to defend, pockets appear to be her- 
metically sealed, and words to be 
accounted the only coin of patriot 
currency. But let me bring Hardy 
and the reader back to the circle at 
Tenehinch. 
It was fortunate that Mr Hardy 
was of the company ; he assisted to 


call Mr Grattan’s happiest powers 
into play; each prompted the other 
to political recollections, and the se- 
cret history of tratsactiotis in which 
both were concerned. I was a de- 
lighted listener. Hardy played ‘se- 
cond fiddle; but he appeared neces- 
sary to the first. Grattan, I thought, 

layed the patron a little, but witha 
Relicate touch. Between them they 
produced an harmonic combination 
of personal anecdote and political 
circumstance, which I can never 
hope again to be equalled. Mr Grat- 
tan reclined on a sofa—the vivacity 
of his mind affected his body, which 
was in continual motion and change 
of position. He was Voltairean in 
appearance and in wit; but he par- 
took nothing of the irreligion and 
immorality of the Laren ats of 
Ferney. Mr Grattan was a Christian 
of the Reformation. He twisted and 
gesticulated as if in the throes of 
thought ; but if the mountain was in 
labour, it always produced a gigan- 
tic birth—a political or philosophical 
maxim of the first order, was offered 
to the admiration and instruction of 
his hearers. I never so much wished 
the movement of time to be suspend- 
ed; I never heard with such chagrin 
the hour strike, which warned me 
that I ought to take my leave. 

I did take leave, and departed on 
my way home. It was a fine moon- 
light night—the way led by a back 
field, (not the public road,) and 
through the romantic glen, the Dar- 
gle. My host—splendid being ! went 
forth to put me in the pathway—his 
head was uncovered—it was intel- 
lect personified—and his eye as a 
star which could lend light to other 
planets, but never needing to bor- 
row, nor admitting of eclipse. The 
moon shone—he shone brighter. He 
accompanied me to the extreme gate 
of the Dargle, more than an English 
mile, bareheaded as he was. His 
chief...theme..was Hardy and the 
book he was writing ; and I thought 
I could collect, that his humble 
friend was more the amanuensis 
than the author. “ Hardy is a man 
of talent, and I think his work will 
shew it; but he is an idle fellow, 
and requires the lash of the slave- 
driver to quicken his work. He must 
live the days of Lord Charlemont to 
write Lord Charlemont’s life. It is 
to him as a schoolboy’s task—any 
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thing and every 
from it. Hardy is an Epicurean, with 
a Stoic’s nial; but it is on the 
enforcement of necessity. His will 

oes with enjoyment, and he 


will draw him 


is ever ready to sip the honey of life 
wherever it. is to be found. Poor 
Hardy! poor Hardy ! I fear his own 


life will end before that of Lord 
Charlemont will begin; and we must 
all be at the mercy of that History, 
which may be only acquainted with 
our faults, or unwilling to confess 
our virtues—if we had them.” 

Such was the rich strain of intel- 
lectual treasures which this great 
man poured forth to the ear of a 
very humble auditor and companion, 
his eye—his powerful eye—occa- 
sionally flashing to the moonbeam, 
while the gentle rustling of the trees, 
at either side of the glen, and the 
murmur of the stream, urging its 
broken way through the rocks at the 
depth beneath, were the under ac- 
companiments which inanimate na- 
ture furnished to the emanations of 
one of the most powerful minds that 
Ireland ever produced. At the ex- 
treme we parted—he returned 
home by the same way, probably, as 
it is said was his custem, rehearsing 
some Parliamentary oration to the 
oaks, the rocks, and rushing floods, 
meet auditors of his gigantic corres- 
pondent and sympathetic eloquence. 

When I last saw him—Heavens, 
what a change! He was stricken by 
the hand of the Destroyer. It was a 
little before he went to Parliament, 
for the last time, to offer his final sa- 
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crifice on the altar of consistency, 
and lay down his life for a cause and 
a people—the one the bane of the 
country, the other never grateful for 
a benefit received, and never un- 
vengeful for one denied. I went to 
Tenehinch, not expecting to see him, 
but to enquire after his health. Ac- 
cident presented him to my ie- 
ved view; he was slowly and tot- 
teringly pacing along a walk at the 
southern aspect of the house. It was 
warm summer, yet he appeared win- 
ter-chilled. The blood was gradu- 
ally retreating to its last citadel. He 
was enveloped in an old threadbare 
cloak—he was unshaven—his eye had 
lost its lustre—the power of recog- 
nition was faint; but when I was na- 
med, his spirit rallied, and he said 
something as like his former self, as 
the shadow could be like the sub- 
stance. Delicacy forbade to prolon 
the painful interview, and 1 parte 
from him for ever! He went, Cur- 
tius-like, draining the last dregs of 
life, to the performance of a mista- 
ken duty, and to a grave that he 
knew was open to him. His apothe- 
osis is among the departed greatness 
of England—he has taken his place 
of everlasting rest among the heroes, 
and statesmen, who have con- 
ibuted to the —— and glory of 
the empire, although the phantom, 
an aerial one, which he pursued, but 
lived not to catch, is now working to 
her weakness, humiliation, and per- 
haps her ruin. Political idol of my 
youth! Splendid, but mistaken man! 
Henry Grattan, farewell ! 
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A CREATION OF PEERS. 


Mucu as we have already written 
on the Reform Bill, anxiously as we 
have contemplated it in all its bear- 
ings, the magnitude of the subject is 
such, that our only difficulty has 
been to compress the considerations 
which suggest themselves. Such is 
the force of the argument against 
the change, that it will admit of al- 
most any concession, and becomes 
daily more powerful the longer the 
subject is considered. 

The debate in the House of Lords 
brought out one leading feature in 
the measure, to which sufficient at- 
tention has never yet been paid, and 
which, in fact, could not be enlarged 
on with confidence till the legal opi- 
nions which were then delivered 
from the highest authority had be- 
come public. This is the unparallel- 
ed confiscation of private property 
which it threatens to produce, 
the fatal blow at the tenure of every 
species of individual right which it 
promises to inflict. 

It was urged as a serious objec- 
tion to the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, that it went to disfranchise 
boroughs to an immense extent, 
without any compensation to the in- 
dividuals who now held the free- 
hold; that this was a private right 
of great value, as was evinced by the 
anxiety with which it was sought to 
be taken from them by the reform- 
ing party; that they openly boasted 
that they had gained all that the bo- 
roughmongers had lost; that the free- 
hold being private property, could 
not, on the first principles of justice, 
be taken away without an equivalent; 
and that if the precedent were once 
established of confiscating individual 
rights, upon the ground of public 
advantage, there was no limit could 
be assigned to the extent to which 
the invasion of property might, on 
the same principles, be carried. 

To this it was replied, on the part 
of administration, that all this pro- 
ceeded on a misconception of the 
nature of the right which was. thus 
made the subject of invasion; that 
it was not private property, but a 
trust held for the public behoof, and 


for the administration of which the 
owners were answerable to the coun- 
try ; that this trust had been grossly 
abused, and had fallen into so few 
hands as to be incapable of being 
exercised with advantage to the pub- 
lic ; and therefore that there was no 
injustice in transferring the trust to 
other hands, nor any claim for com- 
pensation at the instance of the dis- 
possessed proprietors. 

But when the question was car- 
ried to the Peers, the ground was 
knocked from beneath this argu- 
ment by the legal opinions delivered 
on the point of law by the great legal 
authorities who were there assem- 
bled. Lord Tenterden delivered an 
opinion, that the right of the free- 
holders and corporations threatened 
with destruction was both a right 
and a trust, and in this he was strong- 
ly suppor by Lerd Chancellor 
Eldon, who quoted Holt and Hale to 
the same purpose. Now, whatever 
opinion men may entertain on the 
merits of those Noble Lords as states- 
men, we presume that as dawyers 
there is none who will gainsay the 
authority of Holt and Hale in an- 
cient, and of Lords Tenterden and 
Eldon in modern times—the greatest 
authorities in point of law which the 
last or the present age can boast. 
The point, therefore, is fixed: the 
freehold rights threatened with dis- 
franchisement are both a right anda 
trust—a right in the individual who 
enjoys it—a trust for the discharge 
of a public duty. 

Considered as a right, which it is, 
though blended with a trust, there- 
fore, the corporation freeholds, or 
the existing rights which are to be 
disfranchised, are as much entitled 
to protection as any other estate in 
the realm—as the rights of the Crown, 
the estates of the Aristocracy, or the 
liberties of the Commons. When 
once the law authorities declared 
that such rights were private pro- 
perty, the matter is at an end. We 
may blame the law, if we please, 
which conferred such rights—we 
may advocate the introduction of a 
new and more improved form of 
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government—but as long as the prin- 
ciples of justice are attended to by 
Government, the existing rights 
which the law has suffered to grow 
up, and taken under the cover of its 
shield, cannot. be overturned. with- 
out compensation being given, or the 
system of revolutionary confiscation 
openly adopted. 

This principle runs through every 
department of jurisprudence. The 
inhabitauts of a city or a county con- 
ceive that it would be advantageous 
to have a road, a canal, or a rail-road 
made in a particular direction—was 
it ever imagined that the public ex- 
pedience of making such an improve- 
ment, would justify its pee in 
applying for an act of Parliament 
authorizing them to seize, without 
compensation, the whole land re- 
quired for its completion, even 
though the remainder of the pro- 
perty thus intersected will doubtless 
be greatly benefited by the change ? 
Was ever such an act of Parliament 
passed? Does not every act infrin- 
ging on private property for the 
public good, contain a clause pro- 
viding for the indemnification of 
those whose property is taken, and 
laying down specific rules for the 
ascertaining of its value, if the par- 
ties caanot agree upon it without le- 
gal interference? And is this great 
and established principle of justice 
to be set at nought, merely because 


the Ministers of the Crown happen 


to be the promoters of the measure ; 
and an invasion ef private right in- 
dulged to the supreme authority, 
which would not be allowed to any 
humbler parties in the realm? The 
principle of the law of England has 
hitherto been the reverse; it was 
the glory, and the deserved glory of 
its jurisprudence, that the Crown is 
more closely fettered than an ordi- 
nary individual ; and that in cases 
of treason, an accumulation of evi- 
dence is required unknown in the 
ordinary transactions between man 
and man: it was reserved for a 
Whig administration to reverse the 
principle, and bring forward a mea- 
sure of spoliation, without compen- 
sation, which would never have been 
tolerated in any court which admi- 
‘nistered the law, and was governed 
by the principles of British justice. 
same just and necessary prin- 


ciple has regulated all the measures 


of Government since the Revolution, 
in legislating for the general im- 
provement of the state. 1746, the 
recent rebellion having demonstra- 
ted the expedience pf abolishing the 
heritable jurisdictions, as they were 
called, of the chieftains in Scotland, 
they were extinguished by act of 
Parliament; but L..150,000 was at the 
same time voted, as a compensation 
to the dispossessed proprietors. At 
the Irish Union, a great number of 
boroughs in that island were disfran- 
chised, in order to reduce the num- 
ber of its members to something 
proportioned to its real importance 
in the empire; and a large sum was 
paid to the dispossessed proprietors, 
as a compensation for their loss. 
The case of the Union with Scot- 
land, and the recent disfranchise- 
ment of the 40s. Irish freeholders, 
by the Catholic Relief Bill, are ne 
authority on the other side. At the 
time of the Union with England, the 
tight of sending members to Parlia- 
ment was regarded by the Scotch, 
not as a privilege, but a burden ; and 
it was at their own earnest entreaty, 
that the number of their members 
was reduced from ninety, which 
was the number proposed by the 
English Government, to forty-five, at 
which it was fixed by the Treaty of 
Union. The Scotch thought that their 
country could not afford to send 
more than forty-five gentlemen to 
London; and that the burden of a 
greater number of representatives 
would drain the kingdom of all its 
precious metals! Of course, they 
could have no claim to compensa- 
tion for the loss of boroughs which 
they esteemed and represented as so 
burdensome to the country. So also 
in the case of the confiscation of the 
Irish 40s. freeholders by the Catho- 
lic Bill; the act was accompanied by 
a great concession to the Irish Ca- 
tholics, which, in their opinion, was 
more than worth the price at which 
it was purchased. The English Go- 
vernment said to the Catholics,— 
“ You have your 40s. freebolders, 
and you are excluded from places in 
the legislature—Will you hold by 
your freeholders, and retain your ex- 
clusion, or give up your freeholders, 
and be absolved from your exclu-- 
sion?” They replied,—< We will 
give up our freeholders, and get quit 
of the exclusion.”’ The whole Ca- 
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ving them from a frequent collision 
between their landlords and spiritual 

des ; and accordingly, the Catholic 

lief Bill, burdened as it was. with 
the disfranchising clause, was hailed 
as an immense benefit by the whole 
Catholic population ; and in particu- 
lar by the great Agitator, who decla- 
red that it would “ reduce him from 
a popular demagogue to a mere nisi 
priuslawyer;” and thatafter it passed, 
“ Othello’s occupation ’s gone.” It 
is obvious, therefore, that as the Ca- 
tholics were not only satisfied with, 
but ardently petitioned for, the Re- 
lief Bill, clogged as it was with the 
disfranchising clauses, they had made 
their election, and had no ulterior 
claim for compensation. 

But the case is totally different 
with the present Reform Bill, which 
is not brought forward at the suit 
or application of the holders of the 
close boroughs, to relieve them of 
certain disadvantages with which 
their situation is attended, but is ur- 
ged on by other parties, not only 
without the consent of the freehold- 
ers threatened with disfranchise- 
ment, but against their most strenu- 
ous opposition. These parties do 
not say, we call on the Legislature to 
relieve us of certain disabilities, and 
if they do so, we are willing to lose 
our freeholds; but they strenuously 
resist the proposed disfranchise- 
ment, as a confiscation of their birth- 
right, a destruction of their inherit- 
ance, and a violation of the rights 
which they hold by as sacred a te- 
nure as the King does his throne. 
How can such parties ‘be! deprived 
without their eonsent—nay, against 
their will, of their property, without 
co sation?) Does their disfran- 
chisement ‘stand -ew the right by 
which a robber obtains the purse of 
the traveller on the highway 

——— “the simple plan, ~~  ’ 
That they should take who have the 
power, 
And they should keep who can.”” 
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tholics of Ireland were sensible that 
the disfranchisement of these bog- 
trotting freeholders, created for 
mere political purposes, was an im- 
mense benefit, not only to the coun- 


try ly, but the dispossessed 
froekoldere in particular, by relie- 
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If not, let the legal or equitable 
ground on which. their property is 
taken away, without either..proved 
delinquence or compensation, be sta- 
ted, for, assuredly, none such has. hi- 
therto been brought forward. It is 
quite in vain, therefore, to disguise the 
matter. The proposed disfranchise- 
ment, without compensation, is nei- 
ther more nor less. than legislative 
spoliation; and as such it will most 
assuredly be stigmatized by history. 

Mr Pitt, as all the world knows, 
was in early life, and anterior to the 

eriod when the French Revolution 
roused the democratic passions, 
and totally changed the grounds on 
which a change in the representation 
was demanded, a Reformer. Henever, 
however, proposed the measure of 
confiscating private property, with- 
out compensation ; on the contrary, 
he intended to give full value to all 
the dispossessed proprietors. So ten- 
der was this great statesman of that 
sacred base of all government, the 
security of vested rights, that he did 
not even venture to propose forcing 
the acceptance of compensation on 
the owners of the boroughs mark- 
ed out for disfranchisement, but left 
it to their inclination to accept it or 
not. “ The plan which he proposed 
was, to transfer the right of choosing 
representatives from thirty-six, of 
such boroughs as had fallen into de- 
cay, to such chief towns and cities as 
were at present unrepresented ; that 
a fund should be provided for the 
pee of giving to the owners and 
olders of such boroughs as were 
disfranchised, an appreciated com- 
pensation for their property ;—that 
the taking this compensation should 
be a voluntary act of the proprietor, 
and if not taken at present, should 
be placed out at compound interest, 
until it became an irresistible bait to 
such proprietors.”* ..Mr. Fox. ad- 
mitted the justice of the principle of 
compensation, but objected to the 
mode laid down. of purchasing the 
boroughs. 

Such were the principles on which 
these. giants. of ancient days, ap- 
proached: the subject. of. freehold 
qualification; and, such the tender- 
ness of vestedrights which they evin- 
ced in all their measures for amend- 
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ing the representation of the coun- 
try. es this with the sweep- 
ing’ measure of the present day, 
which, ‘without a w of com- 

nsation, without any proof of de- 
inquence, proposes to’ disfranchise 
completely fifty-six, and, to the ex- 
tent of one half; thirty-one boroughs ; 
and say which is the work of just and 
cautious statesmen, and which of 
reckless and inconsiderate innova- 
tors. 

This ment is altogether inde- 
pendent of any alleged impolicy or 
ey ayn A in the existing system. 
Let it be admitted that the existing 
system of close boroughs is the most 
prejudicial that can be conceived— 
that the claim of the unrepresented 
towns for representation is utterly 
irresistible ; still, is that any ground 
for depriving individuals of their pro- 
perty, without either proved delin- 
quence, or tendered compensation, 
in order to accomplish the change ? 
This is not a question of expedience 
or policy, it is one of law and justice. 
Law decides what the nature of the 
right is, justice what the compensa- 
tion which should be given for its 
being taken away. Both are wholly 
independent of any considerations as 
to the expedience and necessity of 
the removal, and are not diminished 
one iota by the strongest case being 
made out for that measure that can 
be imagined. 

A nobleman has a domain in the 
neighbourhood of a great town, 
which it is thought would form an 
eligible acquisition to the inhabit- 
ants, by affording room for their 
exercise and recreation. That is a 
good reason for the citizens forming 
a fund for the purchase of the pro- 
perty, and, if they can make out a 
strong case, for applying to the Le- 
gislature to compel a sale, upon the 
value’ being tendered to the proprie- 
tor. But is that any reason for con- 
fiseating the domain to the citizens 
without ‘any equivalent ?. Suppo- 
sing even that the right had been 
originally acquired) by’ encroach- 
ment, and the title of the owner 


. standsalone on prescription ; or that 


it was once vested in a number of 
proprietors, and now has:fallen inte 
a few hands; still, is‘ that the slightest 

ound for taking away the right of 
the existing owner without any com- 


pensation ?- This may be done by 
act. of *Parliament:.on the principle 
of the strongest, just-as’ the same 
authority may order an innocent in- 
dividual te be: beheaded; but it is 
difficult to perceive any other prin- 
ciple on which it can be founded. 

“The freehold: in the corpora- 
tions,’ say Lord Holt and Hale, “is 
both a property and a trust.” Con- 
sidered as the former, it cannot be 
taken away, unless delinquence. is 
proved, without an equivalent ; con- 
sidered as the latter, it may justly 
be forfeited upon the proof of guilt. 
Here, then, are the two grounds on 
which disfranchisement can be le- 
gally rested: tendered compensa- 
tion, or proved delinquence. Let, 
therefore, the boroughs which Parlia- 
ment thinks fit to abolish, be either 
purchased from the ewners, or dis- 
franchised, like Grampound and East 
Retford, on the ground of proved 
corruption ; but let not a measure 
be entertained, which, without either 
the one or the other, violates the 
rights of the subjects of the realm. 

The extent'to which this arbitrary 
confiscation is proposed to be car- 
ried; is one of the most enormous 
evils which threatens us in these 
days of political peril. By the new 
bill, about 150 seats-are to be dis- 
franchised in England alone. Sup- 
posing that each seat is worth, to the 
persons who now return the mem- 
ber, L.30,000,- which is certainly a 
very moderate allowance, the value 
of property thus confiscated: in: that 
part of the island without equivalent, 
is L.4,500,000. 

In Scotland, the injustice is equal- 
ly crying. There are about 5000 
electors, according to the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s statement, in Scotland, of 
which 2500-are county freeholders. 
Supposing each county freehold to 
be worth L800; which it certainly is 
at the very lowest computation, the 
value of the property thus destroyed 
is L..2,000,000. - Faking inte account 
the borough’ ‘votes threatened with 
destruction, the:ptoperty to. be sa- 
crificed- cannot be computed, at the 
lowest rate, at less than L,2,500,000. 
The greater. part of. these votes in- 
deed are not, strictly speaking, de- 
stroyed; they are r ed of no va- 
lue by the immense addition made 
to the number of voters. Who will 
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give any thing for a vote in any Scot- 
sh county, when it is shared with 
a mob of L.10 feuars in all the villa- 
ges which it contains ? 

This freehold property is legally 
vested in the present owners. It is 
the subject of marriage contracts, 

rovisions to children, and all the 
asting obligations between man and 
man. It has all been purchased at 
one period or another for full value. 
It has been recognised as legal pro- 
perty in innumerable decisions of 
the Court of Law, the House of 
Peers, and acts of Parliament. If 

roperty thus solemnly established 
is to be destroyed, without an equi- 
valent, by the introduction of a whole 
army of new voters to the benefit of 
the privilege which constituted its 
value, there is no security for legal 
rights in the kingdom. 

On the same principle it may be 
maintained, that any other right 
which at present is enjoyed by an 
individual, or a limited number of 
persons, should be spread over a 
wider surface, and extended to a 
more numerous class in the com- 
munity. Why should landed estates 
be confined to the existing owners, 
when so large a portion of the com- 
munity are suffering from want? It 
is clear that the argument for the 
extension of the franchise is a per 
tiori gS rps to a division of es- 
tates, by so much more as the en- 
joyment of actual property is more 
valuable than the acquisition of a 
mere political privilege. Why should 
the peerage be confined to four or 
five hundred individuals, and not be 
diffused, with all its consequent ad- 
vantages, over a larger portion of the 
community ? Why should the divi- 
dends be paid to 264,000 individuals, 
and the benefit of these regular pay- 
ments be not extended, on a princi- 
ple of funded reform, to every indi- 
vidual who pays taxes ? Why should 
the crown remain on a single head, 
and not be divided, as in France in 
1789, “among 1200 sovereigns, whom, 
as Catherine well said, no one obeyed 
but the puppet onthe throne?” These 
consequences are disastrous: they 
will startle the most thorough Re- 
former, tending, as they obviously 
do, to overthrow the whole fabric 
of society, and for ever destrey the 
glories of modern civilisation: but 
on what principle are they to be re- 
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sisted, if the precedent be once ads 
mitted, that the riglits of so large a 
portion of the British freeholders 
are to be Sactificed without either 
proved delinquence or tendered 
compensation, merély because thosé 
who do not as yet possess that 
species of property, choos to asé 
sert that it would be agreeable to 
them that their neighbours’ pro- 
erty should be divided for their 
ehoof ? 

The peril to funded property, if 
this grand precedent of dividing 
other people’s estates be once ésta- 
blished, I peculiarly great, and 
eminently worthy of consideration 
in a commercial country. The pro- 
perty of money in the funds is far 
more obnoxious, and more likely to 
be made the object of popular exe- 
cration, than the exclusive privi- 
lege now vested in either the Eng- 
lish or the Scotch freeholders. The 
poe creditor, literally speaking, 
ives upon the industry of the peo- 
ple : he does not, like the freeholder, 
merely exercise a privilege which 
they are desirous to share with him. 
When, therefore, the storm of de- 
mocratic fury is by a revolutionar 
press directed against the fundhold- 
ers, as it assuredly will be, the tepies 
presented to inflame the passions of 
the people will be infinitely mofe 
powerful than those which have been 
used with such fatal effects against 
the freeholders. They will say, “ the 
boroughmonger debarred you from 
a privilege, but the fundholder preys 
upon your vitals: in shaking him off, 
you are not demolishing the giant 
who has chained you to the earth, 
but the vampire which sucks your 
heart’s blood.” When considerations 
of this sort are presented day after 
day, month after month, and yéar 
after year, by the daily press, to the 
minds of their indigent and squalid 
readers, can it be deemed surprisin 
if a most vehement outcry is raisé 
for the destruction of the funds ? 
And if the grand precedent be onite 
established in 1832, that private pro- 
perty is to be con cated. in obedi- 


ence, not to proved necessity, or ad- 
mitted expedience, but mere popu- 
lar outcry, on what principle can the 
confiscation of funded property be 
averted ? 

_ There are many persons who calm- 
ly contemplate such an event, and 
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flatter themselves, because they have 
no money in the funds themselves, 
that they will escape unharmed in 
the general wreck which such a mea- 
sure must produce. To such per- 
sons we would beg to make the fol- 
lowing observation. Yoii aré all 
either debtors or creditors, landlords 
or tenants, buyers or sellers, em- 
ployers or workmen. Now, how are 
any of these obligations to be dis- 
charged, if the funds, the great bank 
of the nation, is destroyed? How is 
the landlord to recover his rents 
when the banks have all broke, bills 
have ceased to be discounted, and 
credit is utterly suspended by this 
fatal measure? How is the tenant 
to effect his sales, in the universal 
consternation consequent on such 
an event? How is the manufacturer 
to employ his workmen, when the 
banks refuse his bills, and the sale of 
his produce is destroyed? How is 
the creditor to recover his debt, whe- 
ther in mortgage or chattel, after a 
national bankruptcy has destroyed 
his debtor’s funds? How is the 
debtor to get time to discharge his 
obligations, when his creditor is him- 
self pressed by overbearing necessi- 
ty, and forced to exact the last shil- 
ling from every one who owes him 
money? It is evident that all must 
share in the general calamity: the 
rich by the failure of tenants and 
debtors, the poor by the stoppage 
of their employment, and the cessa- 
tion of the market for their indus- 
try. But let it never be imagined 
that the reality, the near approach 
of these perils, will deter the revolu- 
tionary party from then, as now, cla- 
mouring for the measures which are 
to occasion them: it is the nature 
of democratic ambition, as of every 
other vehement passion, to be blind 
to consequences : the measures now 
called for, the confiscation of free- 
hold property, now the object of 
such violent desire, will lead to the 
demolition of the funds, as neces- 
sarily, though perhaps not quite so 
rapidly, as that dreadful step will 
spbend famine, devastation, and ruin 
through every hamlet in the land. 
Farther, we can see no reason 
why the nation generally, and, still 
more, the dispossessed proprietors, 
should be subjected to the burden 
of providing the fund which should 
be set apart for the disfranchised 


proprietors, Cujus est commodum ejus 
debet esse onus. If an advantage is to 
be gained for the whole community, 
it is fair that the public should pay 
for it. But where the advantage is 
confined to a single class of society, 
that class, and that class only, should 
be burdened with providing the 
funds for a change, by which it alone 
is to be benefited. Here, then, is a 
clear principle, on which reform in 
the representation may be brought 
about, in perfect unison with the 
rules of justice, and in so gradual a 
manner, as not materially to en- 
danger (for every change must to a 
cértain extent endanger) the institu- 
tions of society. Let the Legislature 
fix, upon a survey of the unrepre- 
sented towns, what number of bo- 
roughs should be in all disfranchised, 
and let every unrepresénted town, 
which is desirous of members, make 
up the funds, either by subscription 
or assessment, requisite to indemni- 
fy the proprietor. This, combined 
with the gratuitous disfranchisement 
of all boroughs convicted of corrup- 
tion, would afford a direct inlet for 
commercial and manufacturing in- 
fluence in the Legislature, fully as 
rapidly as is consistent with the sta- 
bility of the other institutions of the 
country. It may not be so agreeable, 
no doubt, to these reforming gentle- 
men to pay for the franchise they 
are desirous of acquiring, as to wrest 
it from their neighbours by Parlia- 
mentary authority, without any equi- 
valent; just as it is sometimes not 
so convenient to purchase an estate, 
as to obtain a confiscation of it to 
the Crown, and a grant for nothing 
of the confiscated lands; but if the 
appearance everr of justice is to be 
preserved in the transaction, no other 
method of transfer can possibly be 
adopted; and if it be not, no estate 
in the kingdom, from the Crown 
downwards, is held by any other 
than a precarious tefiure. 

While we are now writing, the 
die is probably ‘cast; the Rubi- 
con is passed; an unprecedented 
step is about to be adopted, by a 
violent exertion of the prerogative 
of the Crown; the means of effec- 
tual deliberation is taken away from 
one branch of the Legislature, and a 
precedent established, which leaves 
the liberties of England at the mercy 
of the Commons and the Throne. 
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When this measure .is to, be made 
public,weknow not; wespeak of the 
step_ pressed upon Government. by 
the Reformers, and which, it is to be 
feared, they are noways, unwilling 
to adopt. 

In approaching this terrible sub- 
ject, where strong expressions, must 

e_ used, if justice is done to. the 

cause of freedom and the constitu- 
tion, it is our earnest desire to avoid 
any thing which is either inflamma- 
tory to the passions, or hurtful to 
the feelings. We have no. cause of 
discord with the Administration, ex- 
cepting as subjects of the realm, and 
interested in the preservation of our 
common country ; we say nothing of 
them personally, and confine our- 
selves .to those public measures 
which affect every subject, and are 
the property of the annalist and the 
historian. We address ourselves to 
the Conservative Party—to men who 
venerate the constitution, and are 
attached to the cause of order—who 
know the distinction between fear- 
less discussion addressed to the un- 
derstanding, and inflammatory topics 
calculated for the passions—who fee] 
that their only chance of salvation is 
by a strict adherence. to the consti- 
tutional means of resistance—and 
that the adoption of violent stretches 
on one side, is only a reason why 
they should be avoided on the other. 
We shall point out the true charac- 
ter of the measure which has been 
adopted, and the only means of 
averting its disastrous consequences 
which still remain to the country. 

The Crown, it is said, possesses 
the prerogatiye of creating Peers, 
and therefore the exercise of this 
right cannot be objected to, if vindi- 
cated. by sufficient reasons of state 
necessity. There can be. no doubt 
that the Executive has the power to 
create an hundred Peers at a time, 
just as it has the power of ordering 
a file of an hundred grenadiers, to 
march into the Chapel , of ‘St Stes 
phen’s, or the, House of Lords, anc 
expel both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. But the question, is, viata 
the exercise of this power is. consti- 
tutional ; whether it is vindicated by 
any precedent,supported by any ana- 
logy, justified by any expedience ? 
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The only example of a similar 
stretch, is the creation of twelve 
Peers. at one time by Queen Anne. 
This was done upon occasion of the 
fall of the Duke of Marlborough, to 
secure a majority against that illus- 
trious geveral in the Upper House.* 
Such is national gratitude !. The on- 
ly occasions on which this stretch 
has been attempted in English his- 
tory, have been to secure the over- 
throw of the two greatest benefac- 
tors of their country ;—of that illus- 
trious commander who shed the ra- 
diance of glory over the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, and 
that unconquered hero, who crown- 
ed with immortal renown the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century—of 
the victor of Louis XIV. and the 
conqueror of Napoleon ! 

During the most arbitrary and des- 
potic reigns of English history, no 
such stretch of the prerogative was 
ever attempted. The proud Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding her high ideas of the 
royal prerogative, never made. any 
suchattempt; and six Earlsand eight 
Barons were all that she created du- 
ring areign of more than usual glory 
of eight-and-forty years. It was un- 
known during the reigns of the Ed- 
wards and the Henrys, the Tudorsand 
the Plantagenets, and never attempt- 
ed, even when Ministers were most 

ressed, under the House of Hanover. 

‘hen Mr Fox, Mr Burke, and Lord 
North, in 1784, had carried the India 
Bill through the Commons, and had 
reason to anticipate defeat and ruin 
in the House of Lords, they never 
thought. of such an invasion of the 
deliberative powers of that Assem- 
bly. The haughty coalition, notwith- 
standing its uniting all the most pow- 
erful parties in the state, resigned the 
helm rather than do what Earl Grey 
is urged to do. The Duke of Wel- 
lington did not create a single Peer, 
when he had reason to anticipate a 
defeat. on the. Catholic Question in 
the House of Lords, It.was reser- 


. ved for. a Whig party, the vehement 


declaimers. in. favour, of popular 
rights, to urge the Crown to the 
adoption of a measure unparalleled, 
saye in a single instance, in English 
history; to adopt and, enlarge upon 
that measure. of their political oppo- 
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nents, on Which ‘they had uniformly 
thrown the most deserved odium; 
and after having, for above a: centu- 
ry, coneurred ‘with the ‘voice of his- 
tory, im condemning ‘the creation of 
twelve Peers in the close of the reign 
of Queen Anne, to endeavour to sig- 
nalize the commencement of that of 
William by the creation of Thirty ! 
This measure has always been stig- 
matized as the most arbitrary stretc 
of power since the Revolution. On 
24th June, 1717, it formed an article 
of impeachment against Robert, Earl 
of Oxford, the leader of Queen Anue’s 
Tory Ministry, by the Whig party; and 
the following is the charge in the im- 
peachment :—“ In order to obtain 
such farther resolutions of that House 
of Parliament, on the important sub- 
ject of the negotiations of peace, as 
might shelter and promote his secret 
and unwarrantable proceedings, to- 
gether with other false and evil coun- 
sellors, did advise her Majesty to 
make and create twelve Peers of this 
realm and Lords of Parliament ; and, 
ursuant to his destructive counsels, 
etters patent did forthwith pass and 
writs issued, whereby twelve Peers 
were made and created; and did 
likewise advise her Majesty imme- 
diately to call and summon them to 
Parliament, which being done ac- 
cordingly, they took their seats in 
the House of Lords, on or about the 
2d of January, 1711, to which day 


‘the House then stood adjourned ; 


whereby the said Robert Earl of 
Oxford and Earl Mortimer did most 
highly abuse the influence he then 
had with her Majesty, and prevailed 
on her to exercise, in the most un- 
precedented and dangerous manner, 
that valuable and undoubted prero- 
gative, which the wisdom of the laws 
and constitution of this kingdom 
hath intrusted with the Crown, for 
the rewarding of signal virtue and 
distinguished merit. By which despe- 
rate advice, he did not only, as far as 
in ‘him lay, deprive her Majesty of 
the continuance of those seasonable 
and wholesome counsels in that cri- 
tical juncture, but wickedly pervert- 
ed the true and only end of that great 
and useful prerogative, to the disho- 
nour of the Crown, ‘and ‘the irrepa- 
rable mischief to the corstitution of 
Parliament.” 

The Whigs, in 1717, deemed a 
Tory Minister worthy of impeach- 
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ment, and actually brought him to 
trial ‘in the House of Lords, for cre- 
ating twelve Peers to carry a parti- 
cular measure—of what would they 
deem those worthy who should, for 
a similar purpose, create Thirty ? 

It is said that they had no alterna- 


_ tive ; that the Reform Question could 


not be permitted to remain longer in 
dependence ; that all the interests of 
the country were suffering under the 
effects of the agitation which it pro- 
duced ; that the Peers could not be 
allowed to remain permanently at 
variance with the nation ; and that it 
is better that their independence 
should be destroyed by the sword of 
the prerogative, than overturned by 
the violence of the peaple. If this 
reasoning were well founded, it 
would afford no vindication whatever 
of their conduct, but merely shift 
the censure upon another part of it. 
For who occasioned the violence, or 
roused the passions, which they now 
represent as irresistible ? Who placea 
this Question upon a different footin 
from any other that ever was agitated 
in English history, and created the 
néeedshy of yielding to the mob, by 
appealing to their passions? Who, 
) me the country was wes by 
emocratic passions, joined the popu- 
lace for the sake of ieouoevin Mets 
power, instead of uniting with their 
opponents for the sake of saving 
their country ?, Who forgot the noble 
saying of Sheridan, when the nation 
was on the verge of destruction from 
the mutiny at the Nore, and he left 
Mr Fox to save his country —* Con- 
cede to the mutineers? Never—for 
that would destroy in a moment 
three centuries of glory!” Who dis- 
solved Parliament at a moment of the 
highest excitement, and roused the 
people to madnéss by the goading 
of a furious prey and forced on the 
elections under such circumstances 
as rendered the House of Commons 
the mirror of fleeting passion, instead 
of permanent opinion ?, Who brought 
forward a measure of Reform so 
violent, so sweeping, that it far ex- 
ceeded the hopes of the Radicals 
themselves, and excited a ferment in 
the democratic party, great in pro- 
ortion to the une d and un- 
oped for'gift of power which was 
tendered to their ? Who 
brought a measure into the Legisla- 
ture, which they had no hope, on 
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their own admission, of carrying in 
Parliament, bat which they trusted 
to force upon a reluctant Legislature, 
by the vehemence of ular pas- 

on? Who have —— measures 
which, however intended, have con- 
verted a prosperous and happy realm 
into a scene of discord, the the- 
atre of fury; have stained its cities 
with blood, and lighted its plains with 
conflagration? If the persons who 
have done these things now find 
themselves overborne by necessity ; 
if they feel they cannot check the 
current they have urged into a tor- 
rent, on whom does the responsi- 
bility of such a tremendous state of 
things rest, but on those who em- 
barked on the stream of innovation ? 

In truth, this alleged necessity 
which is put forth by the Reformers 
as the excuse for so unprecedented 
a stretch of power, if it really does 
exist, and is nOt a necessity merely 
for keeping themselves in power, is 
but another instance of the truth 
which we have frequently impressed 
upon our readers, and which the 
slightest acquaintance with the his- 
tory of revolution must have render- 
ed familiar to every scholar, that it is 
only the first movements and early 
-- of the democratic torrent 
which are under the contro) of those 
who put it in motion; and that after 
it is set agoing, they are speedily im- 
pelled onwards by a force whieh 
they feel to be irresistible. This it 
is which renders the rousing of de- 
mocratic passion so tremendously 
dangerous, and affixes such deserved 
execration upon the names of all 
those in former ages, who have, for 
their own selfish purposes, made use 
of that terrific engine. The agita- 
tion, distress; and anxiety, which it 
produces, is so terrible, that society 
cannot endure it, and, to put an end to 
suspense; the Executive is impelled 
to measures which, at the commence- 
ment of the movement,all men would 
have recoiled from with horror— 
Quod prius fit voluntatis, postea fit 
necessitatis, The plea of necessity is 
never wanting in such casei; the 
desperate step which is utterly sub- 
versivé of freedom, is re as 
a measure, deplorable, indeed, but 
unavoidable ; and, to extinguish the 
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effects of former popular. concessions, 
still stronger and more vehement, 
revolutionary measures are felt te 
be necessary. It was thus that Louis 
XVL, after he had adopted the fatal 
measure of convoking the States-Ge- 
neral, and doubling the representa- 
tives of the Tiers Etat, found himself 
compelled to enjoin his faithfulnebles 
to yield to the torrent, and join with 
the deputies of the Commons in one 
assembly; a measure which, by giving 
anumerical superiority to the popular 
party, directly led to all the horrors of 
the Revolution. All the most violent 
revolutionary measures, the confisca- 
tion of the property of the Church, 
the execution of the King, the issu- 
ing of assignats bearing a forced cir- 
culation, the Reign of Terror, the fix- 
ing a maximum on the price of pro- 
visions, the forced requisitions from 
the farmers, the confiscation of two- 
thirds of the national debt, were jus- 
tified on the plea of necessity ; it 
was uniformly said that matters had 
come to that pass, that they could 
not go on unless the new measure 
was adopted. Cromwell was. not 
without asimilar excuse when he dis- 
solved the Long Parliament. “ He 
first addressed himself,’ says Hume, 
* to his friend St John, and told 
him that he had come with the inten- 
tion of doing what grieved him to the 
very soul, and what he had earnestly 
besought the Lord, with tears, not to 
impose upon him; but there was ane- 
cessity, in order to the glory of God, 
and the good of the nation. It is 
you,” added he, addressing himself 
to the House, “that have forced me 
upon this; | have besought the Lord 
night and day, that he would slay me 
rather than put me upon this work.”’* 
If, therefore, there was a necessity 
for this despotic act, it is a necessity 
of the Ministers’ own creation, They 
have voluntarily embarked on_ this 
St Lawrence, and they must answer 
to God and man if they send. the 
vessel of the state to its Niagara. 
But before the plea of necessity is 
admitted for destroying the consti- 
tution, let it:be considered whether 
Ministers have .done every thing 
which they could to avert so direful 
a semen ?. Have they united 
with the Conservative Party, as Mr 
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Sheridan so tiobly did with Mr Pitt 
at the fiutiny at the Nore? Have 
they called forth the strength of the 
country to resist the danger? Have 
they exerted the might of the Exe- 
v6 to restrain thé turbulence of 
thé people ? Have they done all that 
men cotild do, ed with so sacred 
a trust as the preservation of the 
noblest monunient of social wisdom 
and prosperity which the world has 
ever séen ?—Have they not, on the 
contrary, done the very reverse of 
these things? Have they not done 
every a in their power to beat 
down and ruin the Conservative 
Party? Has not the press, which 
they honour with their communita- 
tions and their confidence, stimulated 
the ruffian mobs to plaster the friends 
of the constitution with mud; to 
strike at their faces ; to strike them 
down with brickbats; to duck them 
in horseponds? Has not under 
theit rule the reign of terror been 
so getieral, that the expression of 
opinion, in <1 yee to the multi- 
tude, required every where more 
than ordinary courage? Have tliey 
not roused and got up petitions in 
every _ of the country, calling 
be é King to swamp the Upper 
ouse by 4 great creation of Peers? 
And how, after having not done any 
thing whatever to avert the calamity, 
but on the contrary done every thing 
to produce it, can they now be per- 
mitted to shelter themselves widér 
the plea of that necéssity whieh ori- 
nated in their measures, and has 
een strengthened by such indefati- 
gable efforts of their emissaries ? 

“ The proper usé and design 
of the House of Lords,” says Paley, 
“ are these—first, to enable the 
King, by his right of bestowing 
the so e, to reward the servants 
of the public ii a mannér most 
grateful to them, and at a small éx- 

ensé to the nation ; secondly, to 

re the et and to secure the 
stability, of re ertiment,; by an 
order of men stenally allied to its 
interests ; atid, thirdly, to dtiswer a 
ral ene which, a of superior 
ortance to the er two; does 

hot occur so readily to olir observa- 
tion; tiameély, to stent the ‘progress 
of popular firy. Large bodies of 
men are subject to sudden frenzies. 
Opinions are sometimes circulated 
amongst a multitude without proof 


or examination, acquiring confidence 
and re tate sberaly” by be 

re pmo _ to another ; 
passions foun upon these ‘o 
nions; d themselvés vias 
rapidity that can neither be account- 
ed for nor resisted, may agitate a 
eountry with the most violent com- 
motions. Now, the only way to stop 
the fermentation, is to divide the 
mass; that is, to érect different: or- 
ders in the community, with separate 
prejudices and interests. And this 
may occasionally become the use of 
an hereditary nobility invested: with 
a share of legislation, Averse to the 
prejudices which actuate the mindé 
of the vulgar; accustomed te con: 
temn the clamour of the populace; 
disdaining to receive laws and opi- 
nions from theif inferiors in rank, 
they will oppose resolutions which 
are founded in the folly and violence 
of the lower part of the community, 
Was the voice of the people always 
dictated by reflection; did every 
man, or even one man in a hundred, 
think for himself, or actually consi« 
der the measure he was about to 
approve or censure; or even weré 
the cotimon le tolerably stead- 
fast in the judgment which they 
formed, I should hold the interfe- 
rence of a superior order not only 
superfluous, but wrong; for when 
every thing is allowed to difference 
of rank and education, which the ac 
tual state of these advantages de- 
serves, that, after all, is most likely 
to be right and expedient, which ap- 
pears to be so to the separate judg- 
ment and decision of a great majority 
of the nation; atleast, that, in general, 
fs right for them, which is agreeable 
to their fixed opinions and desires. 
But when we observe what is urged 
as thé public opinion, to be, in truth, 
the <dpinion only, or perhaps the 
feigned professions, of a few crafty 
leaders; that the numbers who join 
in ‘the ery sefve only to swell and 
multiply the sound, without any ac- 
éession of: t; or exercise of 
understanding; and that oftentimes 
the wisest counsels have been thus 
6verbortie by tunrult and uproar ;— 
we may Conceive oecasions to arise, 
in which the commonwealth may be 
saved by the reluctance of the nobi- 
lity to adopt the caprices, or to yield 
to the vehemence of the common 


people. In éxpecting this advantage 
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from an order of nobles, we.do not 


sup the nobility to be more un- 
prejudiced than others; we only.sup- 
se that, their prejudices will: be 
ifferent from, and may occasionally 
those of others.” *-.)::>. 
“ By the balance of interest which 
accompanies and gives efficacy: to 
the balance of power, is meant this; 
—that the respective interests of the 
three estates of the empire are so 
disposed and adjusted, that which-+ 
ever of the three shall attempt any 
encroachment, the other. two will 
unite in resisting it. If the King 
should endeavour to extend his au- 
thority, by contracting the power and 
privileges of the Commons, the House 
of Lords would see their own dignity 
e ered by every advance which 
the crown made to independency 
upon the resolutions of Parliament. 
The admission of arbitrary power is 
no less formidable to the deur 
of the aristocracy, than it is fatal to 
the liberty of the republic; that is, 
it would reduce the nobility from 
the hereditary share they possess in 
the national councils, in which their 
real greatness consists, to the being 
made a part of the empty pageantry 
of a despotic court. On the other 
hand; if the House of Commons 
should intrench upon the. distinct 
province, or usurp the established 
prerogative of the Crown, the House 
of Lerds would receive an instant 
alarm from every new stretch of po- 
pular power.”’+ 
It is needless, and it would: be 
painful, to dwell on the unparalleled 
combination of circumstances. which 
has at this time inverted. the order 
here described, and brought the 
Crown, instead of being united with 
the Lords against the Commons, in- 
to the condition of being united with 
the Commons against the Lords. 
But these observations of this emi- 
nent sage demonstrate the import- 
ance of the Peers asa ‘separate and 


ind estate in the realm,and 
ea appreciate the tendency. 
of those measures, which,’ by» ide+: 


stroying their power of effectual de- 
liberation, the: way, at. no 
distant period, for their formal abe+ 

iti ry 


The House of Peers, in every age, 
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have been the foremost and’ truest 
friends of:rational freedom. «It is 
te them .we- owe Magna Chara} the 
emancipation of England from Papal 
usurpation in the:time of Henry it 
and the Revolution against Catholic 
tyranny in 1688... They took the 
lead: in the national movement which 
precipitated James from the throne; 
and their firmness saved the liberties 
of England from: being sacrificed at 
the shrine of Eastern ambition in 
1784. They have never been insult- 
ed, humiliated, or weakened, but 
what the most grinding oppression 
on the throne, and the most abject 
submission in the nation, immediately 
followed. The ancient nobility of 
England were almost annihilated by 
mutual slaughter during the wars of 
the Roses, and the tyranny of Henry 
VIII. was the consequense; a reign, 
says Hume, in which 72,000 persons 
suffered by the hands of the public 
executioner, and a greater degree of 
tyranny was exercised both over the 
consciences, the persons, and the 
am pene of men, than in any simi- 
era since the rei of Nero. 
The Lords were abolished by the 
Long Parliament, and that energetic 
assembly soon shared the fate it had 
inflicted on its rival ; but the liber- 
ties of the — did not long sar- 
vive the shock: they were: first 
crushed beneath the sword of Crem- 
well; and then lost amidst the cor- 
ruptions of the Restoration. 

e reason why public freedom 
in an old state cannot subsist for. any 
time after the degradation of the he- 
reditary nobility is, that the Crown 
and the democracy, having destreyed 
the power which overawed and se- 
parated them, are brought into im- 
mediate and fierce collision, and :in 
that. struggle liberty has no. chance 
whatever of being ultimately pre- 
served. If the monarch: is victetious, 
either by the force of arms or the 
influence ‘of corruption, a despotism 
is: immediately oe mi rare TTD the 
people become-omnipotent, the tran- 
sition is equally certain, though ‘by 
ai more, pajnful: and agonizing pass- 
age, to. absolute power... Demecracy, 
unrestrained) by aristocracy, never 


' yet subsisted for any length of time 


in any old state upon earth ; the evils 
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it-induces are so excessive, the suf- 
fering which: flows: from» it is: so 
dr , that mankind soon become 
weary of their contentions, and will- 
ingly submit to any usurper who 
promises, by concentrating power in 
a single » to. save them from 
“ the worst of tyrannies, the tyranny 
of a uuultitude of tyrants.” * 

But what is the stroke which is 
now levelled by the reforming party 
at the independence and the privi- 
leges .of this estate, so vital to the 
breath of public freedem? If they 
had marched, like Napoleon, a com- 
pany of grenadiers into the Hall of 
the Ancients; or, like Cromwell, 
with rude contumely, turned the 
Commons out of their seats, history 
would have known in what terms to 
designate their conduct. They do 
not propose to do so; they pursue 
a more peaceable and covert course; 
but in what respect does its result 
differ from an open destruction of 
their order? They have not march- 
ed iu thirty grenadiers with fixed 
bayonets; but they are urged to 
march in thirty Peers with fixed 
votes; which must overwhelm the 
decision of that assembly just as 
effectually as the rougher hands of 
warlike assailants. It is quite evi- 
dent that the third estate of the realm 
wilkby such a measure be complete- 
ly prostrated by the two others, and 
the balance of the constitution irre- 
vocably destroyed, by the union of 
the Crown with the power it was 
destined to repress. 

It is in vain to say that the consti- 
tutional remedy for obstinacy in the 
Upper’ House is a new creation of 
Peers... If so, where are the prece- 
dents on which the consuetudinary 
practice.is founded? With the ex- 
ception of the solitary act of Queen 
Anne, no creation of Peers to carry 
a particular question ever took place 
since:the union of the Heptarchy. 
That ig- the: point. ‘The 
Reformers, ‘with’ their = histori- 

inaccuracy, | argue} a ‘great 
number of Peers-have been cieanedl 


since; 1763° by the: Tory party, and: 


therefore that they are: justified in 
this ‘creation, to force through - this 
particular measure. ‘They might as 
well pretend,:that, because’ there is 
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nothing wrong in troops exercising 
with fixed bayonets ‘in *Hyde Park, 
therefore ‘there can be no objection 
te their marching with fixed bayonets 
inte the chapel of St hen’s : or, 
because it is lawful to discharge a 
loaded pistol in an open field, there- 
fore itis noways blamable to -fire it 
off at the breast-of:a human being. 
The error does not lie in the exer- 
cise of the power, but in its exercise 
for that particular purpose; not in 
discharging the gun, but in dischar- 
ging it at a living creature. 

r Pitt never created a single 
Peer to carry through a particular 
measure; his creations were merely 
general, to reward the merit of illus- 
papa individuals, or — persons 
of great property to their proper 
mer gn the mae If these bndevi- 
duals were numerous; it was’ be- 
eause, under the administration of 
the Conservative party, great actions 
were common abroad, noble charac- 
ters were frequent at home, and ex- 
tensive wealth often rewarded the 

otected exertions of industry. 
hat a contrast do these creations 
afford to those-preposed in the pre- 
sent time, made; not to reward na- 
val or military glory; not to illus- 
trate civil distinction ; not to ennoble 
commercial ess ; but to over- 
whelm - veers Fe to oe 
in ent th to reward de- 
enue ambition | The old Barons 
of England won their coronets in the 
embattled field; their titles date 
from Cressy and Poictiers; from Fal- 
kirk and Azincour: the more mo- 
dern Peers draw their descent from 
equally glorieus deeds,—from the 
field of Blenheim, the fight of Cam- 
erdown, the glories of the Nile, the 
ag of ‘Trafalgar, the rout of Vitto- 
ria, the conquest of Waterloo. In 
civil greatness; equally honourable 
have been the fountains of the Con- 
servative nobility’; the administra- 
tion: of: Chatham, the ‘wisdom — of 


Loughborough, « the: eloquence of. 
Mansfield, the: ‘of Hardwicke; 
the learning of ‘the power of 


‘Fhurlew, aoner of Grenville. 
Whoenvies the really illustrious of 
the Whig party a similar elevation ? 
Who would grudge Baron Brougham 
and Vaux his coronet; or any of the 
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other Whig leaders their -titles ‘for 
national services which will survive 
themselves? But what a contrast 
to these glorious titles do the erea~ 
tions now proposed afford? Done 
not to reward merit, not to illustrate 
distinction, not to perpetuate ho- 
nour; but to enable a particular 
party. to remain in power, at the 
expense of the constitution—te sink 
the illustrious House, of which they 
are the youngest members, and 
form, not the ensigns of past glory, 
but the harbinger of future disaster! 
The enormous number of Peers 
whom the sent Administration 
have created since they came into 
power, is another most serious con- 
sideration. If to the former creation 
of twenty-five we add thirty now pro- 
to be added, we shall have 
fifty-five peers created in_ thirteen 
months, all avowedly to carry a par- 
ticular question. The Conservative 
have been in power, with two 
short intermissions, from 1763 to 
1880, or sixty-seven years. If they 
had created as many Peers annually 
as the present Ministers have done, 
and are said to be about to do, the 
Upper House would now have con- 
sisted of above four thousand mem- 
bers! In other words, that single 
branch of the Legislature would have 
engrossed all the persons of wealth, 
consideration, or respectability in the 
country, leaving none to the House 
of Commons but furious dema- 
gogues, or energetic popular leaders: 
the very circumstance which Lord 
Brougham has so well shewn was 
the cause of the precipitate and fa- 
tal career of the French Constituent 
Assembly.* 
' Nor does it in the least alter the 
character of the measure, that a large 
proportion of the new Peers, it is 
said, will be the eldestsons of existing 
Barons, who will, in the course of na- 
ture, atall events; succeed to the Up- 
per House. Thatmay be an important 
point to the Peers themselves, who 
naturally feel desirous that their or- 
der should not be degraded by the 
introduction of improper members. 
But to the country at large, this con- 
sideration, though by no means un- 
important, is not the most serious 
matter. The great wound which the 


constitution has received, is that 
which arises from the decision of one 
branch of the Legislature being over- 
turned by the Royal prerogative; in 
other words, the establishment of a 
precedent, which at any time enables 
the Executive, by whomsoever wield- 
ed, to break down the opposition of 
one of the constituent branches of 
the Legislature. From that wound, 
fatal to public freedom, the constitu- 
tion never can recover, and it is 
called for by the friends of the 
people ! 

* Whenever, during the Revolu- 
tion,” says Chateaubriand, “an act 
of injustice was to be done, it was 
urged forward with breathless haste, 
and necessity was alleged for its 
adoption ; whenever an act of justice 
was to be performed, it was said that 
delay was expedient.” How exact- 
ly similar is the revolutionary career 
in all ages and countries! Where is 
the necessity for advancing so rapid- 
ly? Did not the Catholic Bill the 
Peers from thealleged force of reason 
at last, though for long it was reject- 
ed? Is the cause of Reform so ut- 
terly untenable that it won’t bear an 
argument, and must dwindle away 
and perish, if it is long considered? Is 
the maxim, magna est veritas et pra- 
valebit, universally applicable save 
to the Reform Bill? The truth cannot 
be eluded ; it is pressed by this vio- 
lent stretch of the Executive, because 
its authors know the universal appli- 
eation of this maxim, and feel that, 
if not now forced upon the country, 
it inevitably will awaken to its real 
tendency. 

The constitution has subsisted so 
long, and general liberty has been se 
admirably preserved under it, be- 
eause, as Paley has observed, in the 
passage quoted above, the Crown has, 
in all serious contests with the pepu- 
lar party, taken part with the Upper 
House; and how great soever the 
democratic spirit of the Commons 
has occasionally been, it was effect- 
ually coerced by the united weight 
of the Barons and the Executive; in 
other words, by the ruling power 
and the great properties of the state. 
Ifa creation of Peers be adopted, it 
will be mortally wounded, because 
eoalition against its existence has ta- 
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ken :place, of a kind which never 
has been anti and fer which, 
accordingly, constitution has 


made no provision, viz. the coalition 
of the Executive with the democra- 
tic. party. It was obvious to every 
capacity, that if such a combination 
of powers took ‘place, it would be 
extremely doubtful whether the aris- 
tocracy could maiatain their ground 
against it ; because the Crown, wield- 
ing the: military and naval force of 
the realm, and possessing the unli- 
mited power of creating Peers, and 
the Gommons having the sole com- 
mand of the public purse, stood op- 
posed merely to an assembly of dig- 
nified and opulent landed proprie- 
tors. But such an alliance was deem- 
ed impossible by all the sages and 
philosophers of the last age, because 
it was directly contrary to the inte- 
rests.and existence of the contracting 
parties; and, therefore, they never 
contemplated any peril to the consti- 
tution from that quarter. It was re- 
served for the modern Reformers te 
realize'what Montesquieu, De Lolme, 
and Blackstone deemed impossible ; 
and te pierce the constitution to the 
heart by a blow,so reckless and peril- 
ous, that it never was thought possi- 
ble that men could be found to strike 


It. 

England, to all appearance, is about 
to enter upon the career of degra- 
ding the Peerage, and destroying its 
itidependence as a branch of the Le- 
gislature; and is there no example 
of what such a course leads to? 
Does no voice issue from the sepul- 
chral vaults of a neighbouring king- 
dom, to warn us of the measure whic 
proved fatal to their institutions ? 
Alas! the hand of God seems to 
press upon our country; darkness, 
thick as midnight, darkness “ that 
may be felt,” te blind our people; 
the examples not merely of history, 
but of the present moment, are lost up- 
on.eur rulers! At the very moment 
that the Crown of England is violent- 
ly urged to embark on. this peril- 
ous. stream, the Crewn of : France 
is tottering on the head of him whe 
wears it; while the new patents for 
the creation of English Peers are 
making out on one side of the Chan- 
nel, the hereditary nobility is ex- 
tinguished on the other. What has 
led to this overthrow of the French 
constitution—to this departure fropa 
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ali the principles of Eyropean civili- 
sation—to this demolition of the bul- 
wark of mageen freedom, and near 
approach | @ greatest civilized 
menarchy to the ee and the 
anarehy of Turkish despotism? The 
fatal union of the Crown and the po- 

ulace; the ruinous precipitance, 

orty years ago, of a reforming Ad- 
ministration ; the placing the Execu- 
tive at the head of the revolutionary 
movement; the repeated overwhelm- 
ing of independent deliberations by 
the creation of Peers to carry parti- 
cular questions, and the erection of 
a revolutionary throne on the founda- 
tion of the barricades. Sixty Peers 
were created at one time by Decazé 
te force an obnoxiqus measure 
through the Upper House; they 
were arbitrarily deprived of their 
seats by the first act of the Citi- 
zen King; thirty more were created 
to ensure the passiag of the self-de- 
nying ordinance, and the next mea» 
sure is the formal abolition of the 
hereditary Peerage by the Peers 
themselves ! 

It is impossible it can be others 
wise. When the Assembly of Nobles 
is held forth to the country a8 uns 
worthy of effective deliberation; 
when their resolutions the most so- 
lemn, their deliberations the most 
wise, their measures the most mage 
nanimous, are set aside by a simp 
stretch of the Royal prerogative, it ia 
impossible that they can be regard- 
ed either with respect or attachment 
by the country. The friends of or- 
der must cease to regard them as 
any effective barrier against the en- 
croachments of revolution ; the sup- 
poe of innovation cannot appre- 

end any effective resistance from a 
body, whom, on a previous occasion, 
they have discovered so easy .a me- 
thod of defeating. By. both the great 
parties into which society in all the 
states of Europe is naw divided, the 
influence of the nobility must be re- 

arded as equally extinguished ; and 

w, after such a fall in public esti- 
mation, is their order and their rank 
te be preserved from destruction? 
Without inspiring confidence ia the 
one party, without awakening fear 
in the other, they may drag on for a 
few years a i existence; 
but their dignity, their usefulness, is 
at an end, and their importance must 
be so much diminished, that their 
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ultimate destruction will be neither 
the subject of ion to the 
one, nor t to the other. 

The whole efforts of the Revolu- 
tionary Party will now be directed 


to one to seize possession 
and retain in their grasp,‘the Execu- 
tive power. By so they oc- 


cupy a position which commands 
the Conservative Party in rear, and 
enables them to assail the friends of 
the constitution in a quarter in 
which they have no defence, because 
no attack was apprehended. Create 
new Peers,—create new Peers, will 
be the cry raised on every occasion, 
on which any resistance to the ad- 
vances of that most insatiable of all 
passions, democratic ambition, is ap- 
— and the Upper House, 
w anxious soever to discharge 
their duty to their country, finding 
themselves paralysed by such an ex- 
ertion of the Royal prerogative, must 
necessarily cease to oppose ~ se- 
rious resistance to the demands of 
the people. Thus, if the democratic 
party can only succeed in ng 
their favourite leaders installed in 
administration, there is no limit to 
the Revolutionary measures which 
they may force upon the country, 
or the degradation which they may 
upon the Crown. And 
accordingly, in France, after the 
House of Peers ceased to be a se 
rate branch of the Legislature, by 
ing united with the Tiers Etat in the 
a 
y speedily got a 
rection of the Snentive ‘tad the 
most fatal blows at public institutions 
were levelled by them with the sword 
< ee The first measure 
rench wu from 
the Revol pferaset it 1795, 
was to revive a separate House, un- 
der the title of the Ancients; their 
cate inive in the Legichaioreen 
rate n 
Napoleon ; so bitterly had the disas- 
trous effects of their abolition been 
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tion. And it is with these events 


ies before their eyes, that the 
isters of the Crown, the sworn 
guardians of the realm, are urged to 
the insane course of destroying the 
independence of the Peerage, by 
forcing them, by new creations, to 
adopt a highly democratic measure. 

parva sapientia regitur mun- 
dus ! 

Hitherto the effects of this vast 
creation have been considered as 
they affect the Lords ; but the con- 

uences of the measures are,” if 
possible, likely to be still more dis- 
astrous upon the House of Com- 
mons, 

It is stated by Hume, that at the 
time when the civil wars began with 
Charles L, the landed property in 
the possession of the House of Com- 
mons amounted to three times that 
belonging to the Peers.* The rela- 
tive proportion between the wealth 
of the two Houses has since com- 
pletely changed, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the large number of cem-. 
moners who have been advanced to 
the Peerage during the last seventy 
years. The violence of the reform 
tempest may be in some degree as- 
eribed to that cause; because the 
House of Commons has gradually 
fallen intoinferior hands inrespect of 
property,and the check on the demo- 
eratic principle which arises from 
the chance of losing vast possessions, 
was proportionally diminished in the 
most influential branch of the Legis- 
lature. Few great landed proprietors 
are now to be found in the House of 
Commons; and on no former occa- 
sion was their number so materially 
diminished as at the Reform Elec- 
tion. 

But the recent memneies crea- 
tion has augmented tenfold an evil, 
which, of itself, was already. beco- 
ming sufficiently formidable. Therich 
commoners, or at least the rich land- 
ed commoners, are almost exhausted 
by the enormous addition to the 

Fmade or proposed in the 
space of twelve months. The con- 
sequences of this must be to 
the last degree prejudicial ‘to the 
tranquillity and interests of the 
country. ham has clear- 
ly pointed them out, as we shewed in 
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a former number, in his Observations 
on the French Constituent Assem- 
bly.*. Ibis tothe want of what he calls 
a “ National Aristocracy,’ of an as- 
semblage of the most opulent and 
eminent among the landed proprie- 
tors of France, in the deputies elect- 
ed to the States-General, that he 
ascribes the fatal career of passion 
and innovation into which they plun- 
ged ;} and if any thing were wanting 
to prove the justice of his argu- 
ments, it has been furnished by the 
consequences of his own conduct. 

What must be the inevitable re- 
sult of the popular branch of the 
Legislature, in an age of violent re- 
volutionary excitement, being gra- 
dually weeded of all its opulent and 
influential members, is sufficiently 
obvious. The control of the pub- 
lic purse will fall into hands which 
have no private purse to steady their 
operations; the great properties be 
represented in an assembly which 
has no contro] over the financial 
measures of the country. Adventu- 
rers, democrats, demagogues ; men 
of daring audacity, unceasing energy, 
reckless ambition, may be expected 
to rise to the head of affairs, support- 
ed by. ow agitation, and the in- 
fluence of a democratic representa- 
tive assembly. The bankrupts in 
fortune, the blasted in character, 
the ruined in prospects, will take 
to iotism, “ the last refuge,” 
as Johnson observed, “ of scoun- 
drels,’—while the persons really in- 
terested in the country, by the pos- 
session of fortunes anently 
vested in it, will be compelled to 
* sit on a hill retired,” await in 
impotent silence the approach of the 
surge, which they have by this fatal 
act been deprived of the means of 
resisting. 

The French Chambers exhibit in 
the clearest manner what may be an- 
ticipated from this deterioration of 
the House of.Commons, arising fron 
the undue elevation of Peers to the 
Upper House. Fer ten years pas 
several great creations of Peers have 
taken to carry. particular mea- 
sures, and the xesult.as been the 
formation, of a Chamber of Deputies, 
80 outrag so.ridiculous, as to be 
incapable of exercising any, of the 
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useful functions.of legislators. A 
scene of indescribable confusion |late- 
ly took place; a sitting.was: broken 
up in tiproar, because Count Monta- 
livet-called the French the subjects 
of the- King! «Se deplorably tena- 
cious nad emmapratie: assemblies of 
any thing which totiches, however 
remotely, on their: own authority. 
But in useful legislation, in projects 
of real utility, we look in vain to their 
proceedings for any. satisfactory in- 
telligence. They appearto be entirely 
occupied with alienating the Crown 
property, to discharge the expenses 
created. by their democratic esta- 
blishments.. It is. the same. with 
the House of Commons; its useful 
labours have diminished just in pro- 
portion as its democratic spirit has 
increased. The last. year has been 
an annus non,-an absolute blank in 
useful legislation or practical im- 
provement. This tendency may be 
expected to increase with the addi- 
tional. infusion of popular ambition 
from the Reform Bill; and most cer, 
tainly . nothing will contribute so 
much to augment it as the large ab- 
straction oF influential proprietors, 
now 80 strongly recommended, for 
the Upper House. 

What all who love their country 
have to do now'in the Peerage, is per- 
fectly clear. Great as is the. peril of 
the Reform. Bill, .the peril arising 
from this swamping of the House o 
Peers is still greater.  At.all hazards 
they should. strive to remove the 
present Ministers from their situa- 
tions. This they can easily do, and 
do without agitating the country as 
to Reform. Let.them throw out.the 
Bill, net. on its. own. merits, but. be- 
cause it was sought to be carried by 
such means... Let them pledge them- 
selves at the same time to entertain 
a project of Reform founded on ra- 
tional principles, and boldly address 
the-Crown.to. remove the Adminis- 
eee. This Saiide way tomeet 

danger. “In polities,asin.war,”’ 
anne te Brog  heiwhe takes the 
lead .is. generally sure, of, success.’? 
The question now isnot what degree 
of.Reform shall be carried ;. rem as. 
that question is, it.is merged in one 
still greater, viz, Whether there shall 
bean independent branch of theLegis- 
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lature separate from the Commons; 
in other words, whether the Crown 
is to be made the mere mouthpiece 
and weapon of the democratic party, 
and the flood of revolution is to over- 
whelm the country which has re- 
cenfly deluged the neighbouring king- 
dom? 

Thereforming Administration have 
been now above a year in power, and 
the following financial return exhi- 
bits the progressive fall in the Re- 
venue, from the political agitation 
which they have introduced into the 
country. 

The first table exhibits the pro- 
gressive decline in the Revenue du- 
ring the four quarters of the last year 
of the Wellington Administration ; a 
year during the two last quarters of 
which the reduction in the beer duty, 
which produced £3,000,000 sterling, 
came into operation. 


WELLINGTON ADMINISTRATION, 


Decrease. 

Year ending 5th April, 1880. £864,000 
Sth July, . . 690,000 

° e 10m Get. . 943,000 

e e 5th Jan. 1831. 640,000 


The next table exhibits the pro- 
gressive decline of the Revenue du- 
ring the four quarters of the Grey 
Administration; in the latter quarters 
of which their reduction of taxation, 
estimated in all at £2,600,000, came 
into operation. 


GREY ADMINISTRATION. 
Year ending 5th April, 1831. £1,184,000 


- » OSthJuly, . 1,656,000 
~ + 10th Oct. . 8,072,000 
- « Sth Jan, 1832. 3,984,000 


Thus, while the year ending with 
the concluding quarter of the Tory 
Administration, t ugh onabtacing a 
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exhibits only a deficiency of £640,000; 
the first complete year of Whig go- 
vernment, though embracing only a 
reduction of taxation to the amount 
of £2,600,000, exhibits a deficiency 
of almost four millions. In other 
words, supposing the reduction of 
taxation by the two governments had 
been equal, the loss of revenue ari- 
sing from the Whig measures was 
nearly three millions and a half! 

The Duke of Wellington left Earl 
Grey areal sinking fund of £2,900,000 
a-year. Where is that fund now? 
Gone to the vault of all the Capulets. 
The succeeding Administration pa- 
red so closely, that in their anxiety 
for popularity, they left no surplus 
revenue to the country; in other 
words, they annihilated the real sink- 
ing fund which their predecessors 
left them. And now what is the re- 
sult of their government? A defi- 
ciency of four millions ! The wisdom 
of the Duke of Wellington’s adminis- 
tration so compensated, by the rise of 
other branches of the revenue, the 
reduction of the beer duty, that a re- 
mission of £3,000,000 produced on- 
ly a deficiency in the concluding year 
of his administration of £640,000. 
The folly of Ear] Grey’s administra- 
tion so aggravated, by the fall in all 
other departments, the remission of 
£2,600,000 of taxes on coals, candles, 
and calicoes, that it augmented the 
deficiency to four millions in the 
first year of his government. 

If the details of this enormous de- 
ficit be looked into, they are still 
more instructive. Every department 
exhibits a deficiency except the Post 
Office, the rise in which arose from 
the suspension of franking and gene- 
ral bustle consequent on the gene- 
ral election. The following are the 

















remission of £3,000,000 of revenue, items: 
1831. 1832. : Fnerease. Decrease. 

Customs + « £16,348,000 £15,336,000 £ 1,007,000 
Excise . « 16,895,000 14,330,000 2,564 000 
Stamps . 6,605,000 6,500,900 104,000 
Post Office . 1,358,000 1,391,000 £.32,000 
Taxes b « 5,013,000 4,864,000 149,000 
Miscellaneous 601,000 409,000 191,000 

£46,815,000 £ 42,830,000 £82,000 £4,015,000 


It was formerly reckoned that a 
general election, by the expenditure 
it occasioned, raised the revenue a 
million sterling. What must have 
been the eonduct of the Administra- 


tion, which, in spite of that advan- 
tage, caused it to decline four! The 
Excise fell off £2,500,000, a clear 
proof how much the insanity of de- 
mocratic ambition is beginning to 
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tion of the poor. 

All this, the Reformers say, is truly 
owing to agitation ; but the agitation 
rests with the Conservative party who 
resisted Reform, and no such cala- 
mity would have ensued if they had 

uietly submitted to the change. 
his is like a husband, who, one 
morning, found his wife with the 


1. InELanp, 1829. 
Catholic Relief Bill passed—Universal 
tranquillity promised — Subsequent 
Government more lenient and indul- 
gent to that party. 


2. France, 1789. 
Revenue ending July, 
1789.—Last year of £24,000,000, 
old Constitution, 


France, 1829. 
Revenue of Charles X. 
equalling his cxf £40,000,000 
ture, 


3. Betaium, 1829. 
Ships entering Ant- 
werp, 1829. —Last 1031. 
year of old regime, 
Expenditure, 29,000,000 gilders. 


In other words, successful Reform 
has brought Ireland to the brink of 
civil war; it reduced the revenue of 
France in one year one-third, in 1790, 
and compelled in peace a loan of 
£11,000,000, and an increase of re- 
venue of £9,000,000 in 1830, and it 
lowered to nearly athird of its former 
amount the trade of the great empo- 
rium of Belgium. And yet we are se- 
riously told that Reform, which, when 
resisted, has already cost the nation 
£4,000,000 in one year, is, when suc- 
cessful, to restore the revenue and 
revive the commerce of the state. 

The deplorable effects of the mis- 
government, or rather the cessation 
of all government, during the last 
year, is equally demonstrated in 
other departments, The Assizes 
have met, the Special Commissions 
have opened, and an universal and 
most lamentable increase of crime 
is every whereconspicuous. “The 
Scotch papers exhibit a train of 
murders, in that once moral and re- 
ligious part of the empire, unparal- 

ed in all its annals: the English 
jails are all overflowing with crimi- 
nals,and the contests between poach- 
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press on the comforts and consump- 


sheets round his throat, and the pro- 
cess of strangulation commencing. 
Having struggled to save his life, she 
immediately exclaimed, “ Lie quiet, 
it will soon be over.” If any man 
supposes that agitation is to cease or 
diminish, or do any thing but greatly 
increase, with the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, we would recommend the 
following facts to his consideration. 
IreLanp, 1832. 
Insurrection almost breaking out—Ca~ 
tholics in unprecedented state of ex- 
asperation— Public suffering unex- 
ampled. 
France, 1790. 
Revenue ending July, 


1790,—First year if £16,000,000 
successful reform, 


France, 1830. 
Expenditure, . £49,000,000 
Revenue, « « « « 38,000,000 


Loan, and sale of crown 


sate i 11,000,000 


Betagium, 1830. 1831. 
Ships entering Antwerp 
two years after the glo-> 719 398 
rious Revolution, 


Expenditure of year, 41,000,000 gilders. 


ers and gamekeepers have become 
so common and desperate, as to 
amount almost to a Chouan warfare. 
In Ireland, thirteen policemen have 
been murdered at once in the at- 
tempt to levy tithes; and a combi- 
nation to oust the Protestant clergy, 
by resisting payment of tithes, is 
universal over a large part of the is- 
land. A general dissolution of all 
the bonds of authority, of all the re- 
straints of power, of all the princi- 
ples of morality, seems to have taken 
lace. All this flows naturally and 
inevitably from the reckless mea- 
sures of Government, and the in- 
flammatory addresses of that portion 
of the press which they honour and 
support. When Ministers advise 
Bishops to put their houses in order, 
and the ministerial press indulges, 
month after month, and year after 
year, in exhortationsto every species 
of outrage, in ceaseless vituperation 
of the order, and declamation against 
the wealth of the clergy, it is not 
surprising that their ruffian follow- 
ers should imagine that the era of 
misrule has commenced, that an- 
archy is to be the order of the day, 
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and the coercion of law and religion 
speedily cease throughout the land. 

The trial of the Bristol rioters, and 
the tragic act with which they have 
terminated, must open every man’s 
eyes, whose heart is not steeled by 
democratic fury, to the enormous, 
the incalculable danger of the sys- 
tem of rousing the passions of the 
populace, which the reforming jour- 
nals have so long and assiduously 
laboured to promote. The pretence 
will no longer do, that the rioters 
were mere thieves and robbers, who 
took advantage of the crowd on Sir 
Charles Wetherell’s entrance to per- 
petrate violence. It is now proved 
that nine-tenths of them were men 
of sober, honest, and peaceable ha- 
bits up to that time; but that they 
had been goaded on to a state little 
short of insanity by the.declama- 
tions of the democratic press, and 
the exhortations to violence which 
for months had been ringing in their 
ears. To be convinced of this, we 
have only to recellect that the great- 
er part even of the ringleaders were 
proved to be men of good character, 
and who engaged in acts of depre- 
dation and incendiarism then for the 
first time. If we would see by what 
arts this peaceable population has 
been roused to such acts of fury, we 
have only to recollect the words 
proved to have been uttered by Da- 
vis when the Bishop’s palace was 
burning :— 

“ Down with the blasted Bishops : 
down with the Clergy: down with 
the Church : we shall in a month 
have down every church in England, 
and make roads of the ruins. This 
is the work we want: I could have 
foretold these twenty years it would 
come to this: I wish I could set fire 
to every church and jail in England: 
in six weeks there shall not be one 
standing.”* 

’ This is exactly what we always 
haye asserted. The cause of reform, 
in the minds of the great ‘mass of 
the popular supporters of that mea- 
sure, is synonymous with a destruc- 
tion of all the fetters of law and re- 
ligion ; an universal liberation of the 
passions from every physical or mo- 
ral control. It is judicially proved 
that these were the ideas which rou- 
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sed the Bristol mobs; and when we 
consider the vast pains that have 
been taken to inspire them with these 
principles, it is not surprising that 
in one instance the train took fire. 

The tragic fate of Colonel Brere- 
tonis a practical proof of the working 
of that system of submission to the 
mob, which all the Ministers, from 
the Premier, have, without one ex- 
ception, inculcated. They have uni- 
formly held out that the demand for 
reform could not be resisted, and 
that it must be conceded, not because 
it was in itself expedient, but be- 
cause the people demanded it. With 
such principles incessantly promul- 
gated in the highest quarters, it is 
not surprising that the head of an 
inferior ;functionary turned on the 
approach of danger. On the one 
hand, was the old system of repress- 
ing violence the moment it broke 
forth, and stemming the torrent of 
popular fury, as you would the let- 
ting out of waters ; on the other, the 
new system of conceding every thing 
to the populace, trusting to their 
wisdom, justice, and good sense; and, 
above all things, avoiding the irrita- 
tion of their feelings by any opposi- 
tion to their wishes. The command- 
er at Bristol, though a gallant officer 
in the field, conceived himself bound 
to adopt, in civil dissensions, the 
new system so strongly recommend- 
ed from head-quarters; he yielded 
every thing to the populace, shook 
hands with the rioters, bowed to the 
majesty of the people, and sent the 
troops out of town, because they 
promised that if he did so, they 
would disperse and go home. The 
burning of the city was the immediate 
consequence. His better feelings 
returned when the crisis was over ; 
and the nation has beheld with hor- 
ror with what a relentless hand he 
punished himself for having adopted 
the ministerial system: but those 
who corresponded with radical meet- 
ings where resolutions to pay no 
taxes were passed, and declared to 
them that the whisper of a faction 
cannot prevail against the voice of 
the English people, of course can- 
not condemn a proceeding so ex- 
actly in unison with the tenor of 
their own political conduct. 





* Trial of Davis,’ 
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Ministers, according to Lord Bla- 
ney, urged the King in these perilous 
days to disband his guards. Reckless 
as they have shewn themselves to be, 
we can hardly credit this statement: 
but if it is true, it is exactly the sys- 
tem acted on at Bristol. Send the 
dragoons out of the burning city to 
conciliate the people 3 send the guards 
out of a burning kingdom for fear of 
offending them. The effects of this 
concession to the mob in the town 
speedily developed themselves: the 
effects of the corresponding conces- 
sions in a higher quarter promise to 
be not less fatal; with this difference, 
that it is not a city but a nation, which 
will be consumed. 

Let the result be what it may, we 
can never be sufficiently thankful 
that the Conservative Party have had 
no hand in producing it. If the last 
hour of the British Constitution has 
struck, if the glories and the achieve- 
ments of a thousand years are to be 
buried for ever, let us be thankful 
that the infamy of producing such a 
catastrophe rests on the Reformers, 


and the Reformers alone. Their 
leaders have said, that fame is now 
their only object, that they look to 
the voice of history for a vindication 
of their motives. Let them not be 
afraid: History will do them justice. 
Their names will never be forgotten. 
The destroyers of such a fabric as 
the English Constitution are not 
likely to sink into oblivion. The 
future Tacitus, who is to paint the 
corruptions and the vices of the last 
days of the British empire ; the un- 
born Gibbon, who is to portray its 
decline and fall, will consign their 
achievements, in just and merited 
terms, to futurity: he will contrast 
theresplendent empire they received, 
with the distracted and falling state 
they have surrendered: the glories 
of their predecessors with the ruin 
and desolation which they occasion- 
ed: the immortal days of heroic re- 
nown with the strifes and the fury 
of revolutionary struggles: the long 
era of British freedom with the sla- 
very and the corruption of a decli- 


ning age. 





LETTER FROM PROFESSOR DUNBAR AND MRE. H. BARKER, 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—lIn the last Number (V.) of 
the “ Quarterly Journal of Educa- 
tion,” there is an article written by 
a scholar evidently of considerable 
acquirements, which contains a re- 
view of the Greek and English Lexi- 
con lately published by Professor 
Dunbar and Mr E. H. Barker, and a 
comparison between it and the se- 
cond edition of Dr Donnegan’s Lexi- 
con. As there are several strictures 
in that review which we, the editors 
of the Lexicon, consider both par- 
tial and unfair, and as some of the 
author’s opinions seem to us very 
questionable, we trust you will al- 
low us, through the medium of your 
Journal, to state the views and prin- 
ciples we adopted when commen- 
cing the work, and to refute some of 
the charges that have been brought 
against us. 

The author of the review has sta- 
ted very correctly that; Donnegan’s 
Lexicon is based:on that of Schnei- 
der, and that ours is founded on the 
second and improved edition of a 
translation of Schrevelius, publish- 


ed at Boston, in the United States, 
in the year 1829. It may be asked 
why, since Donn ’s first edition 
was little more than a translation of 
Schneider’s, we were not content 
with his Lexicon, but chose one for 
our basis of an inferior character ? 
To this we reply, that we thought 
neither of these Lexicons well adapt- 
ed to that class of students who stand 
most in need of an elementary Dic- 
tionary, as they exhibited very few 
of the tenses of verbs, not many of the 
varieties of dialect, and a very limited 
number of apposite quotations from 
the classic authors; and they also 
left the quantities of doubtful vowels 
in syllables. undetermined. To these 
may be added, the entire omission of 
an English and Greek Lexicon. To 
supply in some measure these defi- 
ciencies, the second edition of the 
American Lexicon appeared tous the 
most suitable, as a groundwork on 
which we might raise a better struc- 
ture. When, however, we came to €x- 
amine it minutely, we found that a 
vast number of words had been omit- 
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ted, few references from approved 
authors had been recorded, many ten- 
ses of verbs and cases of nouns were 
needlessly repeated, and the etymo- 
logical derivations of words were, in 
many places, observed to be erro- 
neous. To remedy all these defects 
in the first edition of an improved 
work, appeared impossible, and we 
were, therefore, obliged to content 
ourselves with pruning redundan- 
cies, correcting errors, and introdu- 
cing a vast quantity of new matter, 
supported by numerous references 
and authorities. That our Lexicon 
“ does not exhibit any systematic de- 
velopement of the etymological forms 
of the Greek language,” cannot be 
denied, for very obvious reasons, and 
chiefly, because such adevelopement, 
even upon the plan suggested by the 
learned Reviewer, would have re- 
quired a series of dissertations and 
proofs, entirely out of place in such 
a manual as we intended our Lexi- 
con to be. That far more might have 
been done in this department, we 
will not dispute; but some of the 
errors and absurdities laid to our 
charge, are sins of omission, not of 
commission, as most of them are to 
be found in the American edition, 
which, however, we allow ought not 
to have been overlooked by us. Still, 
as they did not originate with us, we 
ought not to be considered as their 
immediate authors. 

The author of the review has fa- 
voured his readers with some specu- 
lations respecting the roots of words, 
which, in general, appear to be sound 
enough, but which he is egregiously 
mistaken if he considers to be either 
new, or at all adapted to the forma- 
tion of a Lexicon. They may be in- 
troduced with much propriety in 
lectures on the theory and structure 
of languages, and have been carried 
to a considerable extent by one of 
the editors, in his “ Inquiry into the 
Structure and Affinity of the Greek 
and Latin Languages,” &c. ; a work 
with which the Reviewer seems to be 
wholly unacquainted. Suppose a 
lexicographer were to state, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Reviewer, 
that axui was derived from 4«, a 
point. It might naturally be asked, 
in what Greek author is a* to be 
found? The enquirer would, per- 
haps, be told, that it was so stated in 
a certain review, or a certain pam- 
phlet, and that he will find it in the 


Latin words, acies, acus, acidus, &c. 
It certainly appears to us that this is 
just going back to Dr Murray’s fan- 
ciful system of deriving all Greek 
words from monosyllables, such as 
Ag, Bag, Dwag, &c., and is not much 
better than the old Hemsterhusian 
Duads. Letit not be supposed that 
we object to all the Reviewer’s deri- 
vations, as some of them seem to be 
quite correct, a*aaios, dxvalw from 
axwi; but we are somewhat scepti- 
cal about that of ¢xéoue, unless he 
can shew, from good authority, that 
the inzsgol of old, made moreuse of the 
lancet than of pharmacy, and did not 
deserve the name which the Father 
of Poetry has bestowed upon them, 
of being worvpacunno.—I1, Xvi. 28, 
Tobs wiv” ihren werudacuaxn duPirtver- 
Ths, 

“EArx? dxsbuevos. 

We have also very great doubts 
about the soundness of some of his 
other dogmas. “ When we know,” 
says he, “ that a very large class 
of nouns are formed by adding the 
suffix “ to the stem, of what im- 
portance is it to drag the student 
through the tedious process of de- 
ducing this from a perfect passive in 
vas?” For no other reason than to 
present something intelligible to his 
understanding, which the suffix u» 
never can do, unless the Reviewer 
should condescend to tell him some- 
thing more about its nature and ori- 
gin than that it is merely a suffix, 

ut there are many suffixes besides 
en, and others which the Reviewer 
has enumerated, added to monosylla- 
bie words, such as reay-ue, reey-c8s, 
TQY-THL—TFONn lly TOiN-Tis, WOiN=TH$, Ape 
parently formed from the perfect 
passive of redrew (xecyw) and rate, 
What explanation does he give con- 
cerning these? From any thing that 
ean be gathered from his lucubra- 
tions, he considers them as suffixes 
thrown at random to the end of mo- 
nosyllabic roots, without any definite 
signification of their own. Classifi« 
cation of the same terminations is 
no doubt highly useful, and may, in 
many instances, facilitate the study 
of the language; but it is a mere 
mechanical operation, and gives little 
ornoinsightinto the nature and mean- 
~~ the terminations themselves. 

aving shewn what trifling infor- 
mation could be communicated to 
students by adopting the etymologi- 
cal process recommended by the 
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Reviewer, we shall now proceed to 
notice some particular derivations 
on which he has commented. In 
our Lexicon, and in Donnegan’s also, 
aeros, bread, is marked as a primitive, 
We agree with the Reviewer in 
thinking that it is not a primitive ; 
but we must be allowed to assign it 
a different origin from what he has 
given to it. Donnegan says, “ some 
take «ign, better, perhaps, Th. dew. 
with Damm, to render compact.” The 
Reviewer derives it from 4¢, ¢o jit. 
We cannot see any natural or ne- 
cessary connexion between <gzos, 
bread, and ago or 4¢ as interpreted 
by these gentlemen. We rather 
imagine that ¢gros is derived from 


the primitive verb a¢é«, to till ar cul- | 


tivate the ground ; hence 4grss, pro- 
bably from dgores, the product, or 
what springs from the cultivation of 
the ground; hence food in general, 
and then bread. We willingly sur- 
render to him 7e#g«, as being none 
of our own; but to make its de- 
rivation intelligible, we want some- 
thing more than Donnegan’s ¢ and 
his suffix ez. Of Cgoris, we have said 
that “it seems to be derived from 
Ceaoxw, to eat.” Donnegan, “ Th. 
probably akin to pogris, from “égos, 
hence mors.’ The Reviewer, “ There 
is no difficulty about preferring the 
latter explanation (derivation ?) to 
the former, though Dr Donnegan’s is 
not entirely free from objection as to 
the shape in which it is given,”— 
* As we have the word #7; ina 
fragment of Callimachus, we may 
have the word seers, or Cgords, the 
interchange of the « and © being 
avery common occurrence.” While 
we leave our readers to judge of 
the probability of this derivation, 
we shall proceed to adduce some ar- 
guments in support of our own, at 
the same time hinting to them, how 
slippery a subject etymology is. It will 
scarcely be disputed that the noun 
apubeacia, the food of the gods, (by the 
use of which, says Schneider or 
Donnegan, immortality was confer- 
red,) and a«Sgses, are derived from 
the obsolete verb Cgi#, the immedi- 
ate parent of Cgscxw, to eat. The « 
in both has evidently been interpo- 
sed to make the pronunciation more 
easy to the organs of the voice, and 
the sound more agreeable to the ear, 
as, originally, they must have been, 
according to the common analogy, 
wCegecie and «Cescis, In Il, .v. 369, 
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we have taea Paulgdosov Carsy s?0ae, and 
threw beside them food, not vulgar 
food, (such as was used on earth.) 
In Il. xiv. 78, we find wé 4€gérn, the 
same as 4C¢57x, as the latter adjec- 
tive is found with the same noun in 
Odyss, xi. 329, gly ydg xv xal vi 
gésiz’ duSgores, Homer employs the 
adjective émgéeis with vv, with the 
very same signification: Il. ii. 57, 
*Aubeoriny.dia vinta, We would now 
ask any candid enquirer, not wedded 
to a particular theory, whether any of 
these words can be related to such a 
fictitious monster as veers, or to a 
kind of nondescript as “gris, and are 
not rather derived from the obsolete 
verb Sgéw, the parent of Cedex, ac- 
cording to a well-established analo- 
gy in the formation of verbs in cx# ?— 
Baaé, and the shad, we shall give up 
to him to devouras he pleases, though 
we donot think that 6242 has any con- 
nexion with the adjective “araxds, 
passing, according to the Reviewer's 
usual theory of reduction, into uraaxd 
thence into 6a, says he, the transi- 
tion is easy, as well as to the Latin 
flac in flaccidus. We can from this, 
surely, very easily account for the 
English word d/ack, just as readily 
as those who derive cucumber from 
King Jeremiah. We also make him 
a presentof the derivation of Cazgagoy, 
as not having been concocted by the 
* combined ingenuity of Messrs Dun- 
bar and Barker,” though we take 
some shame to ourselves for having 
allowed such an absurd derivation 
to have escaped our notice. The 
derivation also of %erf# shall be 
given up, along with several others, 
which, we again repeat, did not ori- 
—_ with us, but which ought, un- 

oubtedly, to have been omitted or 
corrected. We could furnish him 
with a tolerably extensive list, both 
from Schneider and Donnegan, to 
match those that he has pointed out 
in our Lexicon, though it does not 
appear to have been convenient for 
him to bring them before his read- 
ers; and we are also of opinion, that 
several of his own derivations might 
be sent back to the awkward squad, 
as not sufficiently drilled to make a 
respectable ee pre | Who, for. 
instance, would think of making the 
stem of Sivri{w, dsex, or Of Siew and 
Ssowiows, Ssexr ? We differ alittle from 
Blomfield, in his derivation of the 
latter from S+is and tas, as we think 
that it is from Ssis and +}, the voice 
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of the gods. The composition of 
&wAées C, ods, as stated in the Lexicon, 
we must also disown, though we 
think that the Reviewer’s remarks 
upon it, and some other adjectives, 
are more ingenious than solid.’ We 
are inclined to adopt Dr Blomfield’s 
opinion concerning the derivation of 
it, and several other words of a si- 
milar formation, as being far more 
‘simple and intelligible. 

On the Reviewet’s second division 
of his ‘subject, viz. On the Existing 
Forms of Words in certain Authors, 
we have but a very few remarks to 
make. “A complete Lexicon of a Jan- 
guage,” says he, “ would present us 
with those words only which are 
found in the authors that the Lexi-, 
con professes to explain.” A Greek 
Lexicon, founded on this plan,would, 
we imagine, be very a and 
unsatisfactory, as there are innumer- 
able instances of words, having once 
been current in the language, that af- 
terwards gave place to others; but 
from these obsolete words were deri- 
ved many that were employed both 
in spoken and written language. We 
allude, in particular, to the tenses of 
verbs, which, in very few instances, 
were formed from the same Presents, 
or from Presents in use at a late 
stage of the language. There is a very 
material difference in this respect 
between the Greek and Latin verbs ; 
the former having borrowed several 
of their tenses from their primitive 
usage in different dialects, while the 
latter derived theirs from one only. 
The construction, therefore, of a 
Greek and Latin Dictionary, must 
proceed upon different principles, 
though they may, and ought to be, 
more nearly approximated than they 
peseray are. While we think the 

eviewer has overlooked this very 
material distinetion, we perfectly 
agree with himthatodsolete primitives 
ought to be so pointed out as not to 
mislead learners. We admit that, in 
our Lexicon, tivo, which ‘he ‘has 
taken as an exantple of our reference 
to imaginary words, ought to’ have 
been marked as obsolete. But we can- 
not agree with him when hesays that 
wiyo“*isas regular as Ayo or ria(7)w.” 
Surely the Reviewer has forgot that 
there is sucha tense as ivdyw, which 
cannot be immediately stuck upon 
any. Homer says, Il. x: 374+~3evei; 
dxwxi Ey yaly ivayn. Is it not from the 
Holic réys,,the root of the Latin 
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pango, and differs only from +5y« in 
belonging to a different dialect of the 
same language? We imagine, there- 
fore, that both r4y« and riya had, at 
one period, an existence in the 
language, otherwise we cannot per- 
ceive how the other tenses of the 
verb could have been formed. The 
Reviewer seems to consider 77» as 
an imaginary word. We would ask 
him, if, in the course of his reading, 
he ever lighted upon érv7s ; and if he 
did, by what process he would form it 
from rixrw? If he should consider it 
also one of our imaginary tenses, we 
beg leave to refer him to Eurip. Ion. 
768. Under this verb we have mark- 
ed curricw from the obsol. curriw, and 
have referred to Aristoph. Nub. 1443. 
also to rurricove, as the second fut. 
passive, and a reference to the same 
play. What says Donnegan respect- 
Ing turciew? Simply fut. Att. Aristoph. 
Plut. 21, without any reference to 
rurrncouas at all. The same observa- 
tions apply to yivoua:, We have lit- 
tle doubt that »4« and yé# were the 
roots of this verb, and that they are 
widely scattered in other languages, 
under forms stripped of the Greek 
inflections. These inflections we 
would recommend to the study of 
the Reviewer, who seems, as far as 
we can judge, to be ignorant of their 
nature. e would now ask him, if 
yéw had no existence, where would 
he get yéy«x; and if yiw, and then 
yivw, were mere fictions of the ima- 
ination, whence came ?7»¢um and 
tytsauny? He would probably smile 
when we assert, that the Greek verb 
Cé-w, OF Cé-oums, is only a different 
form of the same verb, (Il. xvi. 852.) 
and also Cia, whence Czlvw and Cétaa, 
likewise more immediately 1 aor. 
Kurz, Perhaps he would look with 
astonishment when we still farther 
assert, that our Anglo-Saxon verb to 
be is the very same word, stripped 
of its suffix ove. If we have omitted 
to mark, in some instances, these 
primary forms, as having become ob- 
solete, it was not because we were 
ignorant of the fact, but because we 
found it necessary to apply ourselves 
to more important matters. From 
the Reviewer’s remarks, it might be 
supposed, that we bad entirely ne- 
= this branch of Lexicography. 
he had examined our Dictionary 
with any other view than instituting 
a comparison between it and Don- 


. negan’s, he would have found many 
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examples pointed out of obsolete 
JSorms of presents, as well as of other 
‘tenses, generally received in other 
Lexicons. 

The Reviewer seemstobe very well 
satisfied with the explanation he has 
given of the word juéuis. He compares 
ours with Donnegan’s, and both with 
his own. We will, no doubt, be accu- 
sed of partiality, when we say that 
we consider our own to be the dest, 
though somewhat defective in the 
natural arrangement. We would be 
glad to know in what Greek author 
pudts signifies “ the forming of an 
outline or figure? We know of none 
such; and we would also wish to 
know what definite idea the explan- 
ation of jv4uds, by “a term applicable 
to music, dancing, adjusting the dress, 
tranquillity of mind, &e.” conveys ? 
What information would a student 
obtain from these very indefinite ex- 
planations, to enable him to translate 
the following passage from Xen. Cyr. 
I. tosh dvarrainrs oornodpsvor, wh Carws o9- 
Kettobas tv pubuci, adr’ odd opbeicbus Bdiq 
vecés?——-The whole is summed up 
by—*“ Stem jv.’ Now, we would 
ask, in sober earnest, what idea any 
one could form from being told, that 
the stem of judi. is pp? If he were 
toconsult all the Greek Lexicons that 
were ever published, or if he should 
hunt after this fugitive particle 
threugh all the Greek authors that 
ever wrote, we doubt much if he 
would be able to get even a slight 
glance of it. We think that it may 
be observed in the equable flow of 
mighty streams, in the regular pro- 
gression of time and of the seasons,and 
the uniform motion of the heavenly 
bodies. We connect it with the 
verb pio, to flow, and derive from it 
enoppures and r:eippures, as in Odyss. 
xix. 173. 

The Reviewer has found fault 
with our translation of 2%», which 
we have stated to be, ‘ the decision of 
a judge.” “Surely,” says he, “the 
decision of a judge is not that from 
which our notions of right and justice 
are-necessarily derived.” We shall 
remit him)to Westminster Hall for 
the decision of this knotty point,’ to 
take “ the opinioniof the Judges there 
upon his demurrer?’ »: We have some 
doubts as to our ‘own correctness, 
but none at all that he‘ is aro orddia 
away from the true meaning ; 2x», 
we imagine to be, a charge on parole 
evidence, yea?i, a charge on written 


our explanations, 


evidence. Hence, ticdyeuv dtxnv sis rd 
dixaortger- We.think that it is near- 
ly allied to the Latin verb dico ; and 
bears a very close resemblance, in 
some. of its applications, to the Latin 
noun ritu.; xvvis dixnv— Aschy). ; 
cetera fluminis rituferuntur.—Horace. 
We might extend our remarks to 
various other comparisons which the 
Reviewer has made between our 
Lexicon and Dr Donnegan’s, and to 
several of his own opinions, regard- 
ing the correct explanation of certain 
words, but we imagine we have said 
enough to convince every impartial 
reader that he has a theory of his 
own which he is endeavouring to 
support, and that many of his defini- 
tions, founded on that theory, are 
very questionable... We might, per- 
haps, complain that, while he has 
frequently compared Donnegan with 
Schneider, and us with both, he did 
not examine the work on which our 
Lexicon was founded, and point out 
some of the more important addi- 
tions, alterations, and improvements 
we have introduced. To the etymo- 
logical part of our Lexicon, and thear- 
rangement of the meanings of words, 
as primary and secondary, less atten- 
tion was given than they certainly de- 
serve,in consequence of the deficien- 
cies that were to be supplied in other 
more important Sepeenentt They 
form, however, most difficult 
part of a well constructed dictionary, 
and require a thorough knowledge 
of the language from its very infancy, 
of its different dialects, of the changes 
it underwent from time to time from 
various causes, of the natural scenery 
of the country, the customs, laws, 
pursuits, and occupations of the inha- 
bitants, and also the sagacity to trace 
the operations of all these, and many 
more circumstances, in forming and 
extending the speech of a people 
such as that of the Greeks, Our 
chief object was to furnish youn 
men with a manual, to enable them 
to read,and understand most of the 
Greek. authers,. and. to give them 
those explanations only which seein- 
ed best ¢alcuiated for this purpose. 
One part of our labours, which we 
considered of no small importance, 
but which has been entirely over- 
looked by the Reviewer, was, to in- 
troduce as many quotations as our 
limits would allow, from the classi- 
cal Greek authors, in support of 
The omission 
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of these is a defeet in most Greek 
Lexicons that we have consulted. 
When a student has authorities 
before him on which he can rely 
for such and such explanations, he 
knows that he is proceeding — 
sure grounds, and is not left to find 
his way through a mass of transla- 
tions, very often of synonymous im- 
= and generally extremely vague. 
e might also feel disappointed that 
the Reviewer has taken no notice of 
one feature in our Lexicon, which 
we consider of the utmost import- 
ance to junior students in particu- 
lar, viz. the marking the quantities of 
most of the doubtful vowels. When 
learnersare left without such a guide, 
particularly when their knowledge 
of the prosody of the language is 
defective, they are perpetually get- 
ting into blunders, and acquire a 
vicious pronunciation which they 
seldom get entirely rid of. We ima- 
gine the Reviewer could hardly fail 
to approve of this additional aid to 
students; and yet in comparing our 
Lexicon with Dr Donnegan’s, which 
exhibits nothing of the kind, he has 
not taken the slightest notice of it. 
He tells his readers towards the 
conclusion of his review, that “ Pro- 
fessor Dunbar’s Lexicon contains, 
at the end, an English and Greek 
Lexicon, intended to aid students in 
writing Greek. We have not exa- 
mined it.” Now, although this Lexi- 
con is by no means either so full or 
80 accurate as we intended it to have 
been, we yet think that it is an im- 
portant addition to a Greek Diction- 
ary, and may, when enlarged with 
many more words, with various re- 
ferences and idiomatic expressions, 
prove of great service to the more 
advanced students in composing 
Greek exercises and themes. To 
supply these shall be our endeavour 
in pa an | for a second edition of 
the work. In the mean time, we de- 
sire those who may be influenced 
by the opinions of the reviewers, te 
compare this part of our Lexicon 
with any other of a similar nature, 
with Grove’s, or Dr Maltby’s, at the 
end of his “ Greek Gradus,” and we 
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think, if they are not deeply prejus 
diced indeed, they will find ours im- 
measurably superior, even in its pre- 
sent defective state, to any of them. 
In conclusion, we beg leave to ex- 
ress our obligations to the learned 
viewer, not only for any favour- 
able expressions that may have es- 
caped him towards our work, but 
also for the criticisms he has be- 
stowed upon it, as they will put us 
in the way of correcting several 
errors that had formerly escaped 
our notice. We trust that we shall 
be always ready to avail ourselves 
of remarks upon any of our publi- 
cations, when they are made in the 
language and style befitting a gen- 
tleman to use, and not, as we have 
lately witnessed, for the purpose of 
ratifying a malignant disposition. 
e allude to an article in the last 
number of the Westminster Review, 
upon the “ State of Greek Litera- 
ture in Scotland.” The author of 
this article is understood to be a Mr 
George Milligan,* a private teacher 
in this city, a licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, and a writer of some 
notoriety in newspapers and maga- 
zines. This person has given va- 
rious proofs of an inveterate hosti- 
lity towards one of us, by petulant 
censures, gross misrepresentations, 
and offensive sneers. A few years 
ago he published, in the Edinburgh 
vening Post, a series of articles on 
the State of Greek Literature in this 
country, and the mode of teaching 
it in our Universities; and at the 
very commencement of his under- 
taking, thought fit to libel the whole 
body of the clergy of Scotland, by 
asserting that few or none of them 
were capable of reading the Greek 
Testament. But the principal ob- 
jects of his attack were the Profes- 
sors of Greek in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, particular- 
ly the former, Not content, however, 
with endangering, as he imagined, 
their characters as scholars, his am- 
bition aimed at greater objects, the 
demolition and reconstruction of our 
highest Literary Establishments. His 
theories were broached at the time 





* It is with very considerable reluctance that we take notice of this person at all ; 
and we certainly would never have done so, had he not figured away in his usual 
style of flippancy and malignity in so respectable a periodieal as the Westminster Re-~ 
view. How sach a pitiful article should have got admission there, has created some 
surprise. It could only have been in consequence of the zeal he has manifested in 
the destruction of ancient establishments. It is necessary to observe, that Mr Barker 
is no party to the following remarks.—G, D, 
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when the Commissioners for visiting 
the Universities of Scotland were in 
full career of examining all and sun- 
dry who had any pretensions to pro- 
pose plans of reform in our Colleges; 
and great must have been his disap- 
pointment in not having been sum- 
moned before these dignified person- 
es to develope plans prepared for 
their special approbation. It might 
be supposed,that a person, who takes 
it upon him, without the least hesi- 
tation or apology, to censure others 
in the most petulant and offensive 
manner, would be particularly dis- 
tinguished for extensive knowledge 
in literature, and great skill in the 
art of instruction. If unparalleled 
impudence and gross abuse raise 
men to eminence, then the name of 
Milligan will be as illustrious as 
those of his great prototypes, Zoilus 
and Dennis. If commonplace ob- 
servations, puerile and petulant cri- 
ticisms, insufferable arrogance, and 
great contempt for all others who 
may rank above Mr George Milli- 
gan, constitute a supereminent lite- 
rary character, then this person is 
fully entitled to such a high distinc- 
tion. From the dictatorial manner in 
which he has delivered his opinions 
a the system of education 
ursued in the literary classes of our 
niversities, we might have expected 
that he was a thorough master of the 
subject, both in theory and practice. 
If, however, we should enquire what 
proofs he has given of his ability as 
a public instructor, we shall be told 
that, when officiating as assistant in 
one of his classes to the late Profes- 
sor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow, the students under his 
charge broke out into open rebel- 
lion against his authority, and set at 
nought his instructions ; %v yag dcwov- 
Bos xat dxhguares aiea wets ros rasdevs- 
‘povous WbAsuos, IG Gy Te woAAa dyeldn 
lanQds, sixdrws rods aatloous viwv roibuTur, 
hs duabels cxwaeess. We have taken the 
liberty to make some slight changes 
upon the original to accommodate 
the description to this modern cuzxs- 
gaveis. And if he should, at any fu- 
ture period, provoke us to give a 
translation of the passage, we shall 
accompany it with a commentary 
furnished us by an eye and ear wit- 
ness of his inglorious campaign in 
the University of Glasgow. 
We cannot imagine what incon- 
ceivable folly has induced this per- 
son to assume the character of an Eng- 
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lish scholar, in order to vilify the li- 
terary establishments of his country. 
Does he suppose that there is a mem- 
ber of the University, either of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, who would not 
think himself degraded in being sup- 
posed the author of such a despi- 
cable production as that to which we 
have alluded in the Westminster 
Review? There may be narrow- 
minded and prejudiced men among 
them, but few, indeed, who do not in 
their conduct and writings maintain 
the tone and character of gentlemen : 
scarcely one, who would be such a 
renegade as to defame the institu- 
tions of his own country. 
Es} ieba wah xdusoros, obaor’ dy rareay 
Thy chy dri€ey, rid By sbrXbyers wiruy* 
“2¢ bv yi wos xelvose’ dv ob xaris Goovtiy 
“Oris ruremaus yis arimalov Spous, 
“AAAny brauvis, mead robmorrs Aderas. 
Eurrr. 


“ If you were not a thorough mis- 
creant, you would not, slighting your 
native country, have eulogized ano- 
ther state; as, in my opinion, that man 
could not be judged to entertain ho- 
nourable sentiments, who, vilifyin 
his native land, praises another, a 
is delighted with its manners.” Mr 
Milligan strongly reminds us of the 
ass in the fable, who clothed himself 
with the lion’s skin, in order that he 
might obtain a more dignified place 
among his fellow brutes. The stub- 
born animal as surely betrayed him- 
self, by his braying, to be an ass, as 
our opponent by his criticisms, under 
the assumed garb of a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge. They are 
mere “ crambe recocta,” collected 
from newspapers and magazines, and 
served — a new dish, the West- 
minster Review, to tempt the appe- 
tites of radicals and refermers. 

If we have been silent upon the 
repeated and pas, reeonr attacks of 
this person for so long a time, it was 
because we saw him labouring in the 
only vocation for which he seemed 
to have a natural aptitude, to support 
himself and his family. Now that 
better prospects, as we understand, 
have opened up to him, in a profes- 
sion most alien to the indulgence of 
malevolent passions, we trust that he 
will henceforth devote his talents to 
better purposes than uncharitable 
censures on the public conduct and 
characters of men, who, however 
they may have failed, have at least 
endeavoured to deserve well of their 
country. We are, &c. 

G. D. & E. H, B 
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THE WEST INDIA QUESTION, 


INTRODUCTION. 


NotwitusTaNDING the large por- 
tion of our Miscellany which, for the 
last year, has been devoted to politi- 
cal subjects, changes the most mo- 
mentous to the British empire are 

oing forward, on which we have 
Rithorto hardly bestowed an article. 
While all eyes have been fixed on 
that dreadful malady which has rava- 
ged the heart of the empire, its ex- 
tremities have gradually been grow- 
ing cold; and while yet stunned by 
the shock arising from the destruc- 
tion of the constitution, we are doom- 
ed to witness, to all human appear- 
ance, the dismemberment and disso- 
lution of the empire. 

Ireland, so long a burden and a 
source of anxiety to Great Britain, 
is rapidly approaching either a civil 
war, or a separation from this island. 
In the relaxation of government, and 
the general confusion arising from 
the demolition and reconstruction of 
the constitution, in presence of an 
audacious and insatiable democratic 
foe, the bonds of authority over that 
powsetal part of the empire have 

een entirely lost. By allowing the 
Great Agitator, whose arts have so 
long desolated his country, to escape 
unpunished after he had pleaded 
guilty ; by permitting agitation of the 
most furious kind to go on unre- 
strained for a whole year; by pro- 
moting, rewarding, flattering, and in- 
dulging the leader of these turbulent 
movements, after they had publicly 
denounced him as an enemy to the 
public weal—Ministers have brought 
that unhappy island into such a state, 
thai it seems hardly possible that ei- 
ther a civil war or a separation can be 
avoided. All thatthe Duke of Welling- 
ton unwisely did to pacify, has been 
obliterated by what our present rulers 
have done to agitate it; the Protest- 
ants, roused to a sense of the immi- 
nent peril which threatens them, are 
resolved, like brave men, to maintain 
their lives and properties, or perish 
in the attempt; the Catholics, encou- 
raged by the experienced impunity 
of former tumults, and the public 
rewards of their author, have resol- 
ved to extirpate all the traces even 
of the established institutions of the 
country; and England, wearied with 


the incessant disturbances of its peo- 
pled neighbour, would view its sepa- 
ration without regret, were it not 
that it would assuredly lead to the 
dismemberment and fall of the em- 
pire. 

Events of an equally perilous and 
fatal kind threaten us in the southern 
possessions of Great Britain. Its vast 
and y aepe colonial possessions, 
encircling the globe with their sta- 


-tions, and nourishing its commerce 


by their productions, are menaced 
with destruction. The government 
of the West India colonies, embra- 
cing so many wealthy and import- 
ant islands, consuming annually 
L.12,000,000, worth of British manu- 
factures, containing L.130,000,000 of 
British capital, employing 250,000 
tons of British shipping, is silently 
slipping from our hands. Should the 
present system continue much long- 
er, it is more than doubtful whether, 
in a few years, the British flag will 
wave on any of the Antilles. The 
empire of the Atlantic, and with itthe 
wooden walls of England, the great 
bulwark of our freedom, will have 
passed to another people. 

To shew that these apprehensions 
are not exaggerated, we transcribe 
the following article from the Jamai- 
ca Courant of Nov. ‘1, 1831 :— 

“The period has at length arri- 
ved, when the representatives of an 
oppressed and deeply injured people 
have met in council, to deliberate on 
the civil and political economy ; and, 
like pilots in a storm, to consult on 
the means most advisable to conduct 
the tempest-tost bark through the 
billows of an agitated ocean. Look- 
ing at the conduct of the mother 
country to her colonies, we dare 
hardly give expression to our feel- 
ings on the occasion. What have we 
in return from England for the im- 
mense duties received upon our pro- 
duce—the vast benefits derived of 
her industrious artisans from the 
almost exclusive supply of British 
manufactures—the nursery afforded 
her for seamen, that form the bul- 
wark of her national existence, be- 
Sides the wealth drawn from the 
wealth of the colony, to be spent in 
Britain by our absentee proprietors 
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and mortgavees? Why, beggary, ruin, 
and disgrace, are the barter—we are 
left a prey to a discontented and in- 
satiate herd of hydras in the mother 
country; and exposed to a hell of 
opposition from every corner of the 
nation. But such a state of things 
cannot long exist. ‘The Amor Patrize 
of the sons of Britain in the West is 
dissipated—is lost. England insult- 
ed and persecuted America, and lost 
eleven British states ata blow. True, 
her 74 and 96 gun-ships could not 
whisk around the New World as they 
can around her colonies in the West 
Indies, but. she may secure the loss 
of one as certainly as she has effect- 
ed the, alienation of the other. Ame- 
rica at present resembles the sleep- 
ing lion. You behold the beauty and 
symmetry of the animal, without a 
demonstration of its strength and 
power. She remains quiet, nurses 
her seamen, builds new vessels of 
war, and lays them up in dock—hus- 
bands her wealth, and secures the 
affection of a noble and generous 
people. The day is not distant, when, 
feeling her influence and power, she 
will arise as it were from the womb 
of time, and spread confusion and 
terror around her. We would say 
to.our. members in Assembly—to 
those gentlemen who have been de- 
legated by ourselves to rule the des- 
tinies of the colony, resist by fair and 
constitutional means any further in- 
novation upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the people. Concession will 
follow concession, demand will be 
succeeded by demand. If we are to 
fall, let it not be by our own hands, 
let not the crime of political suicide 
attach itself to us. Let the ministers 
of England have the glorious satis- 
faction of destroying our institutions 
and commerce, and rendering our 
island a magnificent pyramid of de- 
solationand ruin, England holds her 
possessions in the East by a thread, 
and her colonies in the West by a 
threat.” 

The. case is the same in all the 
other, West India colonies. In St 
Vincent’s, Barbadoes, Demerara, and 
all. the Leeward Islands, the discon- 


tent is extreme. Every where the . 


colonial legislators are remonstra- 
ting in the most, yehement manner 
against the rash innovations of the 
mother country, and deliberating on 
the means of escaping from go ruin- 
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ous and ignorant a domination. 
Emissaries from them all have more 
than once visited America, with what 
design we da not know; and that 
ambitious, state is not an inattentive 
observer of the fair prey which is 
thus falling into its hands. Master 
of the gulf of Mexico, it is easy to 
foresee into whose. grasp the domi- 
nion of the islands which lie in its 
bosom will ultimately fall: if the 
firm hand of Britain is once relaxed, 
and the wisdom which once ruled its 
councils is permanently laid aside— 
it is not more difficult to foresee who 
will rule these flourishing colonies, 
if England is either torn at home 
with internal dissensions, or govern- 
ed by arash and ignorant democra- 
cy, attentive only to selfish objects, 
and ignorant of their dependence on 
the colonial interest of its numerous 
offspring. And the moment chosen 
for agitating the nation, and shakin 
all its established interests by the 
destruction and remodelling of the 
constitution, is the very one, when, 
from external causes, its remote 
ortions were most threatened with 
estruction ! 

It may be presumed, from the 
very statement of the West India 
Question, that some great and over- 
whelming grievances are in opera- 
tion to produce the wide-spread feel- 
ing of discontent which pervades 
these once flourishing colonies. The 
sugar islands are bound up, both in 
interest and affection, with the mo- 
ther country: bound to it by ties 
which, but for a course of rash and 
perilous interference with establish- 
ed interests, never could have been 
broken. They are not colonies, in 
the proper sense of the word; that 
is to say, they are not places in which 
a large portion of the European in- 
habitants permanently settle— Ubi 
lares et focos habent: where they pur- 
chase estates on which they reside,” 
and. which, they transmit as their 
home to, their children. They are, 
on the contrary, places of temporary 
and fleeting occupation—considered 
only as. objects of profit or subsist- 
ence ; and cultivated, for the most 
Beh. Ht the view of being aban- 

oned before old age, and the re- 
mainder of life passed in the mo- 
ther state, The great bulk of West 
India proprietors reside in Great 
Britain, and their extensive colonial 
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estates, cultivated by means of over- 
seers and slaves, transmit their pro- 
duce in the shape of s remit- 
tances to this country. ‘The British 
islands are the great market of co- 
lonial produce, exceeding to the 
plantations that of all the rest of the 
world: and any rupture with them 
would involve the colonies in ex- 
treme temporary embarrassments, 
Of all this the colonists are perfect- 
ly aware; they see how dependent 
they are on the market, the protec- 
tion, and the navy of Britain; and 
yet they are coolly, but firmly, con- 
templating a separation from this 
country. Making every allowance 
for the vehemence of passion which 
is ripened in these tropical regions, 
under the rays of a vertical sun, it 
may safely be concluded that such a 
disposition could not have arisen, im 
Opposition to such interests, without 
some great and overwhelming cause. 

But if the separation of the West 
India Islands from this country is pe- 
rilous to them, it is far more so to the 
mother state. They take off annually 
twelve millions worth, or nearly a 
third of the whole British exports. 
How is this vast and growing market 
to be preserved, if oursway over them 
is destroyed? Will the Americans, 
those jealous commercial rivals, who 
have taken such pains of late years 
to exclude the British, and favour 
their own manufactures, allow us to 
retain a monopoly of the West In- 
dian market? Can it be preserved 
amidst the ill-humour and mutual 
exasperation which an attempted or 
completed separation must produce? 
The thing is obviously out of the 
question ; and England must make 
up its mind, if it will insist, by rash 
and absurd legislation, upon losin 
these flourishing colonies, to loo 
elsewhere for one-third of its manu- 

facturing exports. 

Upon British shipping, and through 
it eventually upon the British domi- 
nion at sea, and the protection of the 
empire from foreign invasion, the 
consequences of the threatened se- 
paration promise to be still more se- 
rious. Experience has proved that 
there is no nursery for seamen, no 
feeder of commerce, like extensive 
colonial possessions. The colonies 
of North America, though only con- 
taining 1,300,000 inhabitants, main- 
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tain a trade with the mother country 
which takes off L.2,300,000 a-year of 
British manufactures, and employs 


one-fifth of the whole shipping of 
Great Britain; while the trade with 
the United States of America, 
though it possesses a population of 
12,000,000, only employs a seventh 
of the Canadian trade, or one thirty- 
Jifth of the foreign commerce of 
Great Britain.* The trade to the 
West Indies, which now employs 
250,000 tons of British shipping, 
may be expected to decline as the 
ships employed in the trade to the 
United States has done since they 
declared their independence. The 
right arm of the British navy will be 
] off the moment that the West 
India Islands have either become in- 
dependent, or passed under the do- 
minion of a foreign power. Out of 
L..42,000,000, of which the British ex- 
ports consist, L.32,000,000, or three- 
Jourths, are to her colonial posses- . 
sions. 

It is impossible it can ever be 
otherwise : and Lord Brougham has 
well demonstrated, in his “ Colonial 
policy,” to what cause the vast dif- 
ference between colonial and foreign 
trade is owing. Colonies are distant 
provinces of the empire; the indus- 
try which an intercourse with them 
puts in motion at both ends feeds its 
own population, and the intercourse 
itself is exclusively maintained in 
domestic bottoms. That which is 
carried on with an independent state, 
on the other hand, maintains domes- 
tic labour only at one end, and the 
greater part of it is usually carried 
on in foreign vessels. If England 
exports the muslins of Manchester 
to Jamaica, she is benefited doth 
by the industry which raises the 
article in Lancashire, and the labour 
which pays for it in remittances of 
sugar from Jamaica or Barbadoes ; 
and the ships which carry on the 
intercourse are exclusively British, 
and navigated solely by British sea- 
men: but if she exports the same 
article to Maryland or New York, 
she derives benefit only from the 
manufacturing industry in this coun- 
try; and so far from seeing her com- 
merce increased by the transmis- 
sion of it from one country to the 
other, she has the mortification of 
beholding the greater part of the in- 





* Account of Canada, by Bouchet, Preface, p. 3, 
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tercourse carried on in the vessels 
of her formidable rival. 

The consequence of a separation 
between England and her West India 
colonies, however serious to both, 
must in the end prove more hurt- 
ful to the parent than the infant 
state. The old and the young are 
mutually dependant on each other ; 
but the consequences of a rupture 
are likely to be more irreparable to 
a man of 70 than a youth of 15. The 
world with all its hopes and all its 
prospects is before the one; the 
weakness of age, the night of the 

rave, is closing upon the other. The 
West India islands will doubtless 
suffer immensely in the first instance 
from a rupture with this country ; 
but the wounds will soon be healed 
by the vivifying powers of nature in 
those prolific regions, and the mar- 
ket for their produce which the en- 
creasing population of America must 
open. "thelr land and their labour 
will still remain: property may to 
a great degree change hands, but it 
will ultimately centre in those who 
cam turn it to useful account, and 
under a new regime the fertile soil 
and uncultivated regions of these tro- 
pical climes will yet abound with 
riches and inhabitants. But it is not 
thus that age recovers its wounds : 
it is not thus that limbs can be se- 
vered from the aged trunk of Bri- 
tain. Teeming with inhabitants bow- 
ed down with debt, overflowing with 
capital which cannot find employ- 
ment, and paupers who cannot earn 
bread, it will never recover the loss 
of a porns of the empire, through 
which so large an artery of its heart’s 
blood flows: and the ruinous policy 
which severs from its body so fair 
a member, will cause it to bleed to 
death, or to perish in the attempt 
to stanch the wound. 

What the West Indians complain 
of, and what threatens such deplo- 
rable consequences to the whole em- 
pire, are, 1. Excessive and perilous 
precipitance in forcing upon them 
the early and ill-considered eman- 
cipation of the slaves; and, 2. The 
continuance of enormous burdens 
upon their produce, at a time when 
the change in the value of money, 
and other causes, have made them 
press with unexampled severity up- 
on their industry. 

The great danger which has exci- 


ted such extraordinary terror through 
all the West India Islands, is the 
cessant efforts of Government, and 
ignorant individuals and societies, to 
interfere with the ement of the 
slaves, with a view to their immedi- 
ate or early emancipation. This dan- 
ger is imminent and excessive: it 
places the dagger at every man’s 
throat; and approaches the torch to 
every human habitation. We can 
enone with the danger of such 
charges: they proceed from the same 
spirit of rash, ignorant, and — 
ous innovation, under which Eng- 
land is now suffering so severely at 
home, with this difference, that the 
danger is greater there than here, 
just in proportion as the passions 
are more violent, and reason less 
powerful, under a tropical sun, and 
among an enslaved population, than 
under the cloudy atmosphere, and 
amidst the free inhabitants of north- 
ern regions. 

We yield to none in love of free- 
dom ; and shall give decisive proof, 
on all occasions which may occur, of 
our ardent desire to promote any 
measures calculated to improve the 
condition, elevate the minds, or puri- 
fy the morals of the labouring poor. 
It is not therefore from indifference 
to the Negroes, but from a sincere 
interest in them; not from a love of 
slavery, but an anxious wish to do 
what may really mitigate its horrors, 
that we make the following observa- 
tions, the result of long thought and 
extensive research into the condition 
of the labouring classes in all parts 
and ages of the world. 

Slavery, though unquestionably an 
evil, if it is perpetuated in circum- 
stances, and in a population, suscep- 
tible of free habits, and capable of 
maintaining itself, is not only not an 
evil, but a positive advantage, and 
a necessary step in the progress of 
improvement in the early ages of 
mankind. This truth is demonstra- 
ted by the universality of slavery in 
rude nations all over the world, and 
the extremely slow steps by which 
the process of emancipation has gone 
forward in all the nations which now 
enjoy the blessings of general free- 
dom. Survey the globe in ancient 
and modern times, you will find 
slavery co-existent with the human 
race, and continuing, though with 
mitigated features, through all the 
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glories-of ancient civilisation. The 
ages of Pericles and Antonine, of Ci- 
cero and Socrates, of Fabricius and 
Justinian, were equal} aistingulsbed 
by the universality of this distinction 
among the labouring classes ; 20,000 
freemen in Athens gave law to 
400,000 slaves ; and in the decline of 
the Roman empire, when it was pro- 
posed in the senate that slaves should 
wear a particular dress, it was re- 
jected, lest, as Tacitus observes, it 
should be discovered how few the 
freemen were in comparison. 

The case was the same in the mo- 
dern world. For a thousand years, 
slavery was universal in Europe, and 
it still obtains in many of the most 
extensive of its monarchies. Wher- 
ever the Mahommedan rule is esta- 
blished, slavery is to be found; it 
exists from one end of Africa to an- 
other, and is to be seen, with a few 
exceptions, over the vast extent and 
amidst the countless millions of the 
Asiatic continent. It is the influence 
of Christianity alone, the long esta- 
blishment of civilisation, and the per- 
manent subjugation of human injus- 
tice by the sway of religion, which 
has’enabled mankind to get quit of 
this painful distinction ; and it will 
be found, upon examination, that it 
never can remain absent for any 
length of time, but in those states 
whose governments have charity 
enough to impose, and power suffi- 
cient to collect, a general poor’s rate 
for relief of the indigent. It is in 
vain to say, that an institution so 
universal, so unvarying, and so per- 
manent, is an unmitigated evil, the 
abolition of which would confer no- 
— but blessings - ae mankind, 

in 


N exists generaliy, or for ages, 
but what is indispensable in the 
of society in which it is to be 


found, and is founded in the univer- 
sal and unvarying circumstances of 
our condition. 

Protection from violence, main- 
tenance in sickness and old age, and 
secure employment for their’ off- 
spring, are the substantial and “im- 
mense advan which more than 
compensate to men, in rude or civi- 
lized ages, all the hardships of slavery: 
If they are free, that is to say, if they 
do not belong to some powerful lord, 
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they are liable to be massacred, 
plundered, and ruined with impuni- 
ty ; no one will take care of them, no 
one will maintain them, no one’ will 
relieve them, unless he has some last- 
ing interest in their labour ; and this 
lasting interest can only be obtained 
by their becoming his property, Sla- 
very is the return made by the la- 
bourer for the adyantages of perma- 
nent protection, maintenance, and 
care, which can never be obtained 
but: in the highest stages of civilisa- 
tion on any other conditions. Accord- 
ingly, it is observed by Sismondi,* 
that when the barbarians settled in 
the Roman empire, the great propor- 
tion of the free inhabitants, after a 
few years, voluntarily submitted 
themselves as slaves to some power- 
ful lord; having found, by dear- 
bought experience, that, when in the 
unprotected condition of freemen, 
they could not, in those unruly 
times, reckon for a day either on 
their lives, their property, or their 
employment. / 

hen we say that slavery is such 
a dreadful evil, we always figure to 
ourselves what slavery would be, 
established in a civilized country 
such as this, where law is establish- 
ed, indigence relieved, violence re- 
strained, and industry protected. 
That is the source of the greatest 
errors in political thought; we ima- 
gine, without being aware of it, that 
the condition of the people in other 
states is similar to what it is in out 
own; and this being done, the sub- 
sequent conclusionsrun uponwheels. 
But if we would accurately view the 
condition of the unappropriated poor 
in the early stages of civilisation, 
their condition here is to be taken 
not as a portrait, but as a contrast. 
Destitute of protection, exposed to 
rapine, murder, and violence, un- 
able to provide a fund for the main- 
tenance of old age, without a market 
for their industry, or an employer to 
furnish them a bread, they. must 
speedily perish, or give some power- 
ful chieftain a daethog interest in their 
preservation, by giving him a right 
of property in their labour. So uni- 
vélsalty tint this necessity been felt, 
that in‘all ages and parts of the world, 
slavery, or the right of property in 





* Hist. de France, vol, i. 
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the labour poor, has been esta- 
pean ares society existed in this 
orm. 

Nor is it only in the early ages of 
civilisation, that the necessity of this 
appropriation of the exists. Few 
are aware of the advanced state of 

overnment which is required, and 

e descent of civilisation in the 
ranks of society, before it can be dis- 

ensed with, or the poor left to shift 

or themselves, amidst the injustice 
and the storms of the world. The 
Greeks and the Romans, the Persians 
and the Egyptians, never reached it. 
No state in modern Europe attained 
that stage till within these three hun- 
dred years. A thousand years of a 
beneficent religion; the long esta- 
blishment of law and regular govern- 
ment; the progressive subjugation 
for centuries of the passions by a 
powerful and impartial central go- 
vernment, were necessary to enable 
the poor to derive any benefit what- 
ever from their emancipation. It 
won’t do to have civilisation merely 
existing in a high degree in the upper 
classes of society, to have luxury, 
ornament, and opulence among the 
rich, or the ot virtues resplen- 
dent amidst a chivalrous nobility ; 
it is indispensable beneath them to 
have a numerous, opulent, and in- 
dustrious middling class of society ; 
a body of men in whom prosperity 
has nourished sentiments of inde- 
pendence, and centuries of security 

eveloped habits of industry, and 
ages of regular justice extinguished 
sav ion, and long established 
artificial wants vanquished the indo- 
lence of savage life. Till this obtains, 
it is in vain to attempt the eman- 
cipation of the labouring classes: the 
overthrow of the authority of their 
lords would only annihilate industry, 
unfetter passion, exterminate im- 
provement. The accomplished hor- 
rors.of the Jacquerie in France, the 
hunting down of the seigneurs like 


wild beasts, the con .of their 
chateaus, the formation of all the 
serfs into bands of robbers, the total 
cessation of every ies of indus- 
try, the reselution of society into its 
pristine chaos; a famine of unex- 
ampled severity, a pestilence which 
cut off one-third of the population 
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of that and every other country which 
it reached, s the growth of 
the 0c spirit among the serfs 
of that great king and wrote in 
characters of fire the perils of preci- 

itate emancipation.* ers not 
ess dreadful awaited this country 
from the same insane spirit; the in- 
surrection of Wat Tyler in the time 


of Richard IL. was in the true 
spirit of this frightful anarchy, and 


had it not been crushed by the efforts 
of the feudal chieftains, the glories 
of British civilisation would have 
been for ever drowned in the waves 
of servile insurrection. 

Many estimable persons are influ- 
enced by the consideration, that the 
Christian religion has proclaimed the 
universal equality of mankind, and 
thence they conclude, that it is not 
only wrong but impious to retain any 
portion of our subjects in a state of 
servitude, or wi 1d our efforts 
from the general emancipation of 
the species. There never was amore 
mistaken idea; it springs from a be- 
nevolent intention, Dut it is fitted to 
devastate society by its consequen- 
ces. Considerations of religion lead. 
to a directly opposite conclusion; 
they support, in a manner the most 
convincing, the arguments for which 
we contend. 

If immediate emancipation from 
slavery, or its abolition in the early 
stages of civilisation, had been in- 
tended by Providence, or deemed 
consistent with human welfare in 
those ages, why was it not commu- 
nicated to mankind at the Tower of 
Babel, or amidst the thunders of 
Mount Sinai? Why. was a religion, 
which declared the equality of man- 
kind in the sight of Heaven, and was 
fitted ultimately to effect the univer- 
sal abolition of private slavery, by 
influencing the, human heart, re- 
served for the highest era of ancient 
civilisation, the age of Cicero and 
Augustus ?, Why. was it cradled, not 
onthe frontiers of civilisation, not 
amidst. barbarous, tribes, but in the 
centre of refinement; midway be- 
tween Egyptian learning and Gre- 
cian.taste: on the confines of Persian 
wealthand Romancivilisation? Why, 
when. it did. come, was it made no 
part of that religion to emancipate 
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theslaves by any general or sweeping 
measure; but that change left to be 
slowly ae during centu- 
ries, by the silent influence of reli- 
gion on individual hearts ? Why, but 

use its author knew that the pre- 
cepts it enjoined, the es in 
society it would induce, were suited 
not to an infant but an advanced 
stage of civilisation; and that the 
equality it declared could obtain only 
amidst the safeguards from violence, 
which an ancient and highly-cultiva- 
ted state of refinement afforded. 

Why, if immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation from servitude 
was intended to follow the Christian 
religion, did it subsist unmitigated 
for fifteen hundred years after its 
introduction ? Because the mere 
promulgation of its precepts is by 
no means sufficient to warrant such 
change ; because it is necessary not 
only that churches should be built, 
and bishops established, and nobles 
baptized ; but savage indolence over- 
come, and barbaric violence restrain- 
ed, and rude depravity covered: be- 
cause it is necessary, before such a 
change is introduced, not only that 
the seed of religion should be scat- 
tered over the surface, but its roots 
struck and its fruits shed through the 
whole strata of society; because ci- 
vil freedom and habits of order, and 
the desire of civilisation, must be long 
established before it can be either 
practicable or beneficial ; and because 
these effects require the growth of 
many hundred years. 

Let, then, the friends of speedy 
Negro emancipation follow the steps 
of Providence in the past extrication 
of the human race from the restraints 
of servitude; let them bring up the 
West India Negroes to the level of 
ancient civilisation atthe — when 
the gospel was promulgated; let 
them cause the rude inhabitants to 
rival the age of Pericles and Cicero, 
of Ptolemy and Darius, of Casar 
and Alexander, and then they have 
brought the human mind to that stage 
when the Author of nature deemed 
it practicable to relax the fetters of 
private slavery. Or let them imitate 
the workings of the same unseen hand 
in modern times: Jet them establish, 
under the sun of the tropics, civili- 
sation as deep, order as permanent, 
industry as universal, justiceas equal, 
aristocratic violence as subdued, pri- 
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vate property as secure, passions as 
coerced, central power as resistless 
as in England under the reign of 
Elizabeth, or in France under that 
of Francis I., and then they may with 
reason ~ that the soil, being duly 
pr Y previous culture, the 
seeds of universal freedom may be 
sown. But let them not urge on im- 
mediate or early emancipation under 
circumstances which Supreme Wis- 
dom has in all past ages deemed unfit 
for its introduction; let them not 
precipitate those changes in infants, 
which have been uniformly reserved 
for the most advanced stages of civi- 
lisation ; or delude themselves with 
the idea, that they are preparing the 
pacific reign of the Gospel for the 
sable inhabitants of the regions of 
the sun, when they are only hasten- 
ing the horrors of a Jacquerie, or 
the flames of St Domingo. 
Considered in this point of view, 
there can be no doubt that much, 
—— most, of the misery of Ire- 
and is owing to the too early abo- 
lition of slavery among its inhabit- 
ants, and the premature extension to 
its fierce and passionate pawn 
of the passion of English freedom, 
without the moderation of English ci- 
vilisation. Ireland is not ina state to 
be able to bear the relaxation of its 
labouring classes from the bonds, or 
their deprivation of the benefits,of pri- 
vate servitude. All travellers concur 
in stating that they are incomparably 
more miserable than the serfs of 
Russia, or the boors of Poland. Pe- 
riodical famines, unknown in the rest 
of the world; starvation, unparallel- 
ed in modern Europe; violence and 
bloodshed, unexampled even in bar- 
barous states, have signalized the fa- 
tal gift of personal freedom, te men 
still actuated by the passions, and re- 
— the restraint, of savages. And 
at unhappy country affords the 
clearest proof, that the mere exist- 
ence of the highest refinement, the 
most polished manners, and the best 
education among the higher, is no 
— pon re ~ pamnent 
ible suffe eing produced by 
ocuuennaane of freedom 
to the labo classes of society. 
To enable mankind to bear this gift, 
it is indispensable not merely that 
the rich should be refined and civi- 
lized, but the poor industrious, pa- 
tient, and acquainted with artificial 
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wants ; that an extensive and opulent 
middling class should for a length of 
time have formed the connecting link 
between the higher and the lower 
classes of society; that the firm esta- 
blishment of jaw and justice should 
have taught mankind the necessity, 
straining their amb ; d - the 
8 ons; an e 
emancipation of the labouring poor 
from the fetters of private authority, 
should have been so gradual, as, like 
the growth of a child, or the innova- 
tions of time, to haye been imper- 


are the great sources of dis- 
tress in Ireland; what the causes 


which, in the nineteenth century, un- 
der British rule, and almost in sight 
of the British shores, have perpetu- 
ated the reign of anarchy and mis- 
rule; have stained its emerald fields 
with murders, and lighted its mid- 
night sky with conflagrations ; have 
ae rer upon this land a squa- 
id and suffering multitude, and left 
only in its fertile plains the feel- 
ing of suffering, and the passion of 
revenge? They are to be found in 
the redundance of the population, 
the grievances and vexations of the 
poor ; the division of society into two 
great casts, the oppressor and the 
oppressed ; the absence of any mid- 
dling rank in the state; the unsettled, 
unequal, and partial administration 
of justice ; the want of any legal pro- 
vision for the labouring classes, their 
utter destitution in sickness and old 
age, and the total absence of all arti- 
ficial wants, from the experienced 
impossibility of purchasing any of the 
comforts of life. As these features 
unequivocally demonstrate that the 

oor are unfit for the enjoyment of 
reedom, and that their emancipation 
from the restrictions of servitude 
would only tear society in pieces, so 
the most lamentable of them would 
be removed by the poor being the 
gy A of their landlords. We oft- 
en 


of the poor in Ireland star-- 


ing of hunger, or being driven by 
the of want ce and 
er, but never of the cattle want- 

ing their daily meal. The Irish are 
in that state where not only they are 
ineapable of receiving any benefit 
from freedom, but the state 
of destitution which it induces, sub- 


jects them to a d of sufferin 
and distress, te ae: there is md 
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thing comparable in the situation of 
those who are looked after by their 
owners, on the principle of private 
interest, 


All these considerations apply with 
tenfold force to the case of the West 
India negroes. They are in a situa- 
tion so extremely low, when consi- 
dered with reference to their capa- 
bility of governing themselves, or 
acquiring subsistence in a state of 
freedom, that it may be foretold with 
perfect certainty, that any attempt, 
not merely to emancipate them, but 
even to instil into their minds the 
idea that they are to be emancipa- 
ted, would lead immediately to con- 

tion, famine, massacre, and 
ruin. They are incapable of under- 
standing what freedom is, the duties 
with which it is attended, the re- 
straint which it imposes, and the la- 
bour which it induces. They have 
none of the artificial wants which re- 
concile men to the severe and unin- 
terrupted toil which constitutes the 
basis of civilized prosperity, nor of 
the power of voluntary restraint 
upon inclination and coercion of pas- 
sion, which springs from the expe- 
rience of the necessity of their exer- 
tion amongall societies of free citizens. 
To them, freedom conveys the idea 
of the immediate cessation of all re- 
straint, the termination of every spe- 
cies of labour, the undisguised in- 
dulgence of every passion. It is not 
surprising that itshould be so. Na- 
ture never intended that men in that 
stage of society should be free, be- 
cause their emancipation from ser- 
vitude leads immediately to evils, 
both to themselves and to society, 
incomparably greater than servitude 
itself. The inveterate habits of in- 
dolence which always character- 
ise “4 life, the vehement pas- 
sions with which it is attended, the 
entire dis: of the future by 
which it is invariably distinguished, 
render men, in that stage of civilisa- 
tion, as incapable of flourishing or 
even of existing as freemen, as a 
child of three years of age is of com- 
prehending the Principia, or fighting 
the battle of Waterloo. 

How is it possible that men in the 
condition African Negroes can 
conduct themselves as freemen ?— 
They see none but their masters, the 
owners of the estates on which they 
work, and their overseers, and they 
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expect of course that when they 
become free they are to live like 
them, and enjoy the same immunity 
from personal toil. They little know: 
that the free labourer is chained by 
necessity to severer toil than that 
which is wrung frem them by the 
lash of the overseer; that they re- 
ceive no certain provision in sick- 
ness or age ; are allowed to beg their 
bread through a land flowing with 
milk and honey; and frequently 

erish of want amidst the palaces of 

eartless opulence. They feel none 
of the artificial wants, which sweeten 
to the European labourer his uncea- 
sing toil; and are drawn by an irre- 
sistible attraction to the indolent 
habits, the dreaming existence, the 
listless repose, which constitute the 
chief enjoyments of savage life. The 
indulgence of such habits must be 


utterly destructive of the splendid 


but imperfectly founded fabric of 
industry which the West Indies ex- 
hibit. If their labouring classes are 
emancipated before ages of civilisa- 
tion have given them the habits, the 
wants, the self-command, and the 
desires of civilized life, society must 
instantly be resolved into its pristine 
elements; thesmiling plantations, the 
industrious villages be destroyed; 
the human race be reduced to a tenth 
part of its present amount, and a few 
naked savages gain a precarious sub- 
sistence amidst the woods, which will 
speedily obliterate, under a tropical 
sun, all traces of former cultivation. 
This is not mere speculation :— 
the truth of these principles have 
been demonstrated in the most signal 
manner ; the experiment of precipi- 
tate emancipation has been tried on 
the largest scale, in the greatest, the 
richest, and the most flourishing of 
the West India colonies; conflagra- 
tion, murder, and ruin, signalized its 


commencement, and the most fright~ 


ful dissolution of manners, a rapid 
decline of. population, a total cessa- 
tion of industry; and general suffer- 


ing among the unhappy victims of: 


ae reaper freedom, have been its 
asting effects. It is this dreadful 
example which has penetrated: the 
West India proprietors with a sense 
of the danger which threatens them, 
and it is in the face of its lamentable 
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effects that the same deplorable sys- 
tem is incessantly pressed forward 
by a numerous and well-meaning, 
but ignorant and deluded party in 
this country. 

When the fumes of the French 
Revolution had spread the same vi- 
sionary ideas of liberty and equality 
through its extensive dominions, 
which have lately penetrated the 
veins of the British empire, the situa- 
tion of the Negroes of St Domingo 
excited the immediate attention of 
the National Assembly. It was strong- 
ly urged, that the existence of slavery 
was an abomination inconsistent with 
the new-born principles of freedom ; 
that all men were by nature equal, 
and that it would be a lasting dis- 
grace to the French Legislature, if, 
after having emancipated themselves 
from the fetters of slavery, they per- 
mitted them to hang upon the Wretch- 
ed cultivators of their distant colo- 
nies. In vain it was urged, by those 
practically acquainted with the state 
of the Negroes, that such a measure 
would, without benefiting the slaves, 
involve the whole colony in confla- 
gration, and ultimately occasion the 
ruin of the very men whom it was 
intended to benefit. These wise ob- 
servations were utterly disregarded ; 
a society, with the title of Les Amis 
des Noirs, was instituted at Paris, 
under the auspices of Brissot and 
the leading Revolutionists, whichcar- 


*ried on a correspondence with the 


friends of emancipation in the colo- 
ny;* and at length, overborne by cla- 
mour, and subdued by declamation, 
the Colonial Assembly passed several 
decrees tending to the gradual aboli- 
tion of a 

Nothing could exceed the picture 
of prosperity which the colony ex- 
hibited when these well-meant,. but 
fatal innovations, began. The whites 
were about 40,000; the free men of 
colour, 30,000; and slaves, above 
500,000.{ Above a thousand planta- 
tions, in different parts of the island, 
nourished its numerous cert 
in ce and happiness ; great parto 
tht mids fertile vostion GF the Teland 
was cultivated like a garden, and the 
slaves, indulgently treated, and libe- 
rally partaking of the fruits of their 
labour, : exhibited a scene of rural 
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felicity and general happiness rarely 
witnessed in the freest-and most civi- 
lizedstates. Every evening, the whole 
slaves, of both sexes, were'to be seen 
dancing in festive circles; the sound 
of music, the voice of ness, was 
to be heard on all sides, and the 
traveller, captivated by the spectacle; 
blessed the beneficent hand of nature, 
which had provided such means of 
felicity to the humblest of its family.* 

But very different was the state of 
the island, when the demon of re- 
volutionary innovation found an en- 
trance. A variety of laws, tending 
to the emancipation of the Negroes, 
were first passed in 1790 and 1791 ; 
and at length, on 2ist June, 1792, a 
decree emancipated all the slaves 
who should take up arms in favour 
of the Republic.+ 

The consequences of these well- 
meant, but injudicious innovations, 
are thus described by the contempo- 
rary republican historian: 

“ The black slaves, greatly more 
numerous than their masters, had al- 
ready heard the thrilling words, li- 
berty and equality, addressed to 
them, rather by political ambition 
than the spirit of humanity. Insur- 
rections broke out so early as 1789, 
which were only repressed by mea~- 
sures of'severity. The first negroes 
who revolted, acted in the name of 
the King. In their savage acclama- 
tions they repeated the name of 
Louis. At length, after great disor- 
ders, a general insurrection took 
place in July 1791; in a few days 
15,000 blacks were in arms; they 
chose two chiefs of the name of 
Boukman and my ae In a single 
night, the whole habitations in the 
island were in flames; the sugar 
works, the coffee plantations, were 
all destroyed; the whites every where 
murdered, hunted down, or roasted 
in the flames ; the rich plain of the 
Cape, 'so lately smiling im prosperity, 
exhibited only.a vast field of carnage 
and con tion. ai 

“ When the first fury of the revolt 
had e d, and the whites were 
all shut up in Cape Town; the blacks 
spread themselves over the country, 
and avenged the executions under 
whieh they had suffered, by all the re- 
finements of the most'frightful eruel- 
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ty: Both parties exerted themselves 
with the utmost fury; on the one 
hand the habit of p cmos and an in- 
veterate contempt for the Negro race, 
on the other the passion of revenge, 
prompted to unheard-of atrocities. 

“ The island remained a ‘prey to 
the most complicated disorders, un- 
til June 1792, when the whole re- 
mainder of the European population 
was shut up inthe Cape Town. At 
the first appearance of an attack, a 
portion of the inhabitants had made 
their escape by sea; but a large part 
remained, trusting that they would 
suffer nothing from a combat in’ 
which they had taken no part. No 
sooner, however, had the republican 
authorities withdrawn, than the Ne- 
gro troops broke in, and finding 
neither resistance nor restraint, soon 
commenced the most hideous ex- 
cesses. Twenty thousand Africans 
unchained, mingled with the assail- 
ants ; every thing was confounded in 
the indiscriminate massacre; inha- 
bitants, sailors, slaves, were butcher- 
ed without mercy; the conflagration 
which soon arose, augmented the 
herrors of the scene; at the sight of 
its illumination in the heavens, the 
Negroes in all the neighbouring 
mountains descended into the plain, 
and rushed in torrents into the de- 
voted city. Every excess which ven- 

nce, cupidity, brutal insolence, 
and unbridied passion could produce, 
was speedily committed; the asy- 
lums of young women were forced, 
their persons violated, and after- 
wards murdered ; rage females, 
weeping children, trembling old 
men, were to be seen striving to 
force their way through the brutal 
throng, to gain the ships; or perish- 
ing under the ruins of the burning 
edifices. In less than twenty-four 
hours, Cape Town was destroyed, 
and its inhabitants massacred or dis- 

sed. 

* When: fatigue had caused the 
disorder sand» carnage te cease, and 
the conflagratiomhad ceased for want 
of anything farther to burn, the re- 
maining black inhabitants were or- 
ganized into battalions, and theslaves, 
not knowing what to do amidst the 
general wreck, with their newly ac- 
quited freedom, surrendered them- 
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selves to obtain provisions. Ships 
imploring succour were dispatched 
to the neighbouring isles and the 
continent ; and the remains of a flou- 
rishing colony resembled a horde 
cast by shipwreck on a desert shore. 

“This frightful catastrophe was 
the first signal of the abolition of 
slavery by the partial emancipation 
of the Negroes. This idea of the 
liberation of the Negroes had long 
been spread in France and the co- 
lonies; the dreams of the philan- 
thropist had pee even to the 
workshops of the slaves, The op- 
position of the whites and the men 
of colour, speedily accelerated the 
evil; they mutually freed the slaves 
who were to be enrolled to com- 
bat each other; and enfranchisement 
was always the reward to which 
they looked forward, as the result of 
their revolt, This was declared uni- 
versal, by a decree of the commis- 
sioners of France, on the 21st June, 
1793, which announced, that all the 
Negroes who took up arms for the 
Republic, should receive their free- 
dom. Such were the effects of this 

eat measure, dictated by philan- 

opy, but carried into execution 
without regard to the capacity of 
those for whom it was intended. The 
fatal gift involved in one promiseu- 
ous ruin the slaves and their op- 
pressors.” * 

Nor has the subsequent fate. of 
this once flourishing coleny been less 
calamitous. For ten years after- 
wards its history was such a succes- 
sion of civil wars, disasters, and con- 
fusion, that the most patient histo- 
rical research can hardly trace the 
thread of the calamities. Their in- 
dependence has been established ; 
but with it they have relapsed in- 
to a state of degradation, combi- 
ning the indolence and recklessness 
of savage, with the vices and the cor- 
ruptions of civilized life. Hardly 
ame to cultivate the ground, they 
wander through the woods, gaining 
a precarious subsistence by shoot- 
ing or ensnaring animals: from be- 
ing the greatest sugar island in the 
Gulf of Mexico, St Domingo is re- 
duced to the necessity of importing 
both sugar and subsistence ; popula- 
tion has rapidly declined ; and such 
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is the universal dissolution of man- 
ners, as to threaten, if such an event 
were possible, at no distant period, 


its entire destruction. To all ap- 
pearance, this beautiful island in half 
a century will be tenanted on | by 
naked savages, more vicious and de- 
graded, but not superior in civilisa- 
tion or improvement to the Indians 
who first beheld the sails of Colum- 
bus.t 
These facts are worthy of the 
most serious consideration. They 
demonstrate, that human nature is 
the same in the torrid as the tempe- 
rate zone ; in the sable breast of the 
African Negro, as in the serfs of 
France, or the boors of Russia. An 
individual does not become a man at 
six years of age; if we give to child- 
hood the indulgences or the freedom 
of manhood, a life of unbridled pas- 
sion, or useless indolence, may with 
certainty be anticipated. It is by 
slow degrees, and imperceptible gra- 
dations, that all the great changes of 
nature are effectual: continents, the 
abode of millions, are formed by the 
accumulations of innumerable rills; 
empires which are to subsist for 
es, slowly arise out of the strug- 
glesand the hardships of infant exist- 
ence. Freedom, the greatest gift of 
nature, can neither be appreciated 
nor enjoyed for a very long period 
in the progress ef civilisation; if 
suddenly bestowed on an enslaved 
Fopuleten, it tears society in pieces, 
and subjects men to the worst of 
tyrannies, the tyranny of their own 
passions and vices. If we would 
consult the interests of the slaves 
themselves, if we would save them 
from the dominion of the most fright- 
ful vices, if we would preserve their 
race from extermination, we must 
admit them, by slow degrees, and 
imperceptible gradations, to the ad- 
vantages and the destitution of free- 
dom. Centuries must elapse before 
it can be intreduced without the 
certainty of destruction to the slave 
population. When we see a middling 
class formed which connects the up- 
per and the lower classes, the pro- 
ee and the Negro; when we 
ehold justice regularly, impartially, 
and formally administered; when 
we see artificial wants prevalent 
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among the poor, and industry pur- 
sued for .its own sake, and from a 


. 


sense of the binesings with which 


it is attended, and a legal provision 
for the labouring classes established, 
then and not till then, the bonds of 
slavery may be abolished.—When 
that period arrives, however, no ef- 
forts of fanaticism, no orvgeres of a 
party, will be required for Negro 
emancipation; the interests of the 
owners themselves will Jead, as in 
the feudal ages, to the gradual en- 
franchisement of the poor; the 
change will be so gradual as to be 
imperceptible, and the child will be- 
come a man without being sensible 
of the relaxation of the parental au- 
thority. 

The general error on the subject 
of the West India Negroes, emanating 
from amiable and Christian feelings, 
may be traced to the same source as 
the political errors which are now 
shaking the empire to the founda- 
tion; a disregard of experience, an 
inattention to the lessons of history, 
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and an ignorance of the past pro- 
gress of freedom in other parts of the 
world, The time, however, has now 
arrived, when good intentions will 
not justify insane actions ; nor men 
be permitted to toss about fire- 
brands, and say it was in sport.— 
When men mingle in political con- 
cerns, we require from them not ouly 
benevolent wishes, but rational con- 
duct and information on the subjects 
which they agitate; we hold it no 
excuse for a physician, who has sa- 
crificed his patient by his ignorance, 
that he meant only to do him good.— 
lf the boasted spread of knowledge 
has effected any thing, it should teach 
men distrust of their opinions, if not 
fortified by the lessons of experi- 
ence; and it must prove worse than 
useless, if it does not inspire a 
rooted aversion for every project 
which is not founded on the deduc- 
tions of history, and a determination 
to resist every innovation which does 
not imitate the gradual changes of 
nature. 
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WE made a sad mistake, last month, in clean forgetting that it was our 
Christmas Number. The world must have thought it strange behaviour in 
us not to wish her a happy New Year, and many Returns of the Season. 
The truth is, and we frankly confess it, that we hate the idea of our get- 
ting old; and so powerful is the influence over us of that feeling, that it 
sometimes renders us insensible to the solar system. It is now, we have 
been credibly informed, 1832 a. p.; and we suppose there has been much 
snow. In-door people as we are during winter, we care as little about 
a fall of flakes as about a fall of the funds—having sold out; but we still 
feel in our frame certain genial symptoms of spring, a budding and a 
blossoming, a stir of sap, that precedes, predicts, and produces leaves and 
fruits cn all our branches, affording shade, shelter, and sustenance to man- 
kind. Friends of our soul! this goblet sip~and may ye live a thousand 
years ; 

It is now, we believe, some two lustres or 80, since we began to delight 
and instruct the Public. It has become with us a confirmed habit; and that 
philosophically explains the ease with which we now effect our benevolent 
purpose, and diffuse, like the sun, without fatigue, light all round about the 
globe. We differ from our prototype in one particular, that we never set; 
and in another, that no astronomer has been so bold as to calculate of Us 
an eclipse. An occasional cloud may pass across our disk, but there are on 
it no permanent spots. We are an orb of purest Fire, yet we scorch 
not, neither do we consume; ’tis ours but to produce and to preserve ; 
from our golden urn all the planets draw light; and to it return, and into 
it are absorbed, the comets. ; 

It is certainly very foolish, then, in us to fear that we are waxing aged; 
seeing that we are universally regarded with that love and admiration which 
are bestowed only on the brightness and the beauty of youth. Ours, then 
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must be a perpetual spring ee in mysterious and perfect union the 
charms of all the Seasons. This is the wondrous work of—Dury. 

“ She doth preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the eternal heavens through her are fresh and strong !” 


But let us relapse into a humbler strain. We are human—we are mortal. 
But 
** Tf to our share some human errors fall, 
Look oN OUR FACE AND YOU FORGET THEM ALL.” 


Our face! We beat Janus—for we have three faces—the face of Christo- 
pher North—the face of George Buchanan—and the face of Maga. ’Twould 
be hard to say which is the most prepossessing—of most virtues the most 
unerring index. Maga delights to be in the middle, showering her smiles 
right and left—like Venus between Phenix and Nestor. Were man or 
devil to threaten with ill the hoary Elders, her eye would wither them ; 
were She insulted, her Guardians would annihilate the mightiest by a nod 
that tremefies Olympus. 

But none now ever venture to say that black is the white of our eyes ; the 
good in love, the bad in fear, do homage at our fvotstool. Ha! who abuses 

lackwood? Not even the “ whisper of a faction.” The danger now is, 
that mankind run into the opposite extreme—and fall into the sin of Idola- 
try, as suddenly through the darkness’ in which too many of the nations are 
enveloped, “ our fulgent head star-bright appears.” They forget what we 
have told them in a preceding paragraph—that we are human, that we are 
mortal; “ in apprehension how like a God,” it is true—but subject to the 
same doom—at last—that has smitten so soon and so sudden so many of the 


meanest of Periodicals—Death—Burial—perhaps, in the event of another 


General Deluge—Oblivion ! 

Politics, Poetry, Philosophy, Literature, Life—these are our themes— 
all inexhaustible! At this hour they lie almost untouched. There have been 
people seriously alarmed at the consumption of fuel. When all the coal in 
the earth shall have been burned, the human race will perish of cold on the 
cessation of cookery—the vital flame, too, will be extinct. No—not till they 
have shewn that there is “ reason in the roasting of eggs” on the twigs of 
the last tree. There is also much peat. And who knows but that the “ che- 
mist’s magic art” may bring fire from Heaven, without the punishment of 
Prometheus, and fill our grates with lustrous air, whose beauty shall burn 
with fervent heat, till tales of smoky chimneys in popular tradition grow 
dim and die, the last lingering relics of old wives’ dreams ! 

Idler all fears lest the combustible strata of the soul should be consumed, 
which the Genii who work Maga’s will, dig from its subterraneous regions, for 
fuel to the flame that burns for ever on her shrine. Many a many-mile-shaft 
must they first send winding away with its hanging terraces, through rock- 
ribbed columnar darkness, whose roof supports Dahon sea. They have 
the genius and the enginery—to explore—to penetrate—and to heave up the 
“ concealed treasures of the deep”—the vasty deep—into the air of the 
common day—till the wonders of the central regions of the soul are spread 
far and wide over its surface, which is thereby made to smile with efful- 
gence of its own, fit to bear comparison with the “light from heaven,” in 
which it melts, but is not lost—forming, the two together, one life-warming 
and life-ennobling flame. 


CHRISTOPHER NorTRH. 
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